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DO OUR REPRESENTATIVES REPRESENT? 


BY FRANCIS E. LEUPP 


I 


In a recent number of the Atlantic 
Monthly an English writer sketches the 
political and social changes which have 
come over the British Isles within the 
last generation.! His survey is made 
with particular reference to the mooted 
point, how far representative govern- 
ment has been promoted or impaired 
by these changes; and at the conclu- 
sion of his article he goes to the bot- 
tom of the whole business by asking 
what, after all, is ‘real representation.’ 
In the United States, within the corre- 
sponding period, we have been experi- 
encing changes as momentous as those 
in the mother country, and the same 
fundamental question confronts us as 
we glance over the fields in which they 
have occurred. 

Representation, considered without 
special reference to domestic politics, 
may take any one of several forms. 
The envoy, for example, represents his 
sovereign in a manner quite unlike that 
in which the guardian represents his 
ward. The envoy must make himself 
as nearly as practicable the mirror and 
echo of his sovereign, whose idiosyn- 
crasies and passing whims he must re- 
flect with equal faithfulness, whether 

1‘England and Ireland,’ by H. Frevpine- 
HA, in the Atlantic for December, 1913. 
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they appeal to his common sense or 
revolt it. The guardian, on the other 
hand, however well settled the terms of 
his appointment, and regardless of the 
share the ward may have been allowed 
in his selection, is clothed with a discre- 
tion for the exercise of which he is held 
to as strict account as for his honesty. 
Of alternative courses open to him in 
any instance, the one promising imme- 
diate profit and eagerly desired by the 
ward, the other presenting fewer super- 
ficial attractions but pointing to larger 
advantages in the future, he is bound 
to take that which, according to his own 
best judgment, will be for the ward’s 
greater eventual benefit. Then, there 
is the representative relation of the 
attorney, who, though accepting the 
client’s instructions with his retainer, 
is nevertheless subject to the higher 
obligations of professional ethics, and 
must be ever mindful that he is an offi- 
cer of the court as well as a private 
practitioner. Finally, there is the fam- 
iliar illustration of the stockholder in 
a corporate enterprise, who assigns to 
a proxy the right to vote in his stead 
on matters of vital importance, not 
only leaving to this representative ab- 
solute freedom of action, but approv- 
ing and validating in advance every 
step he may take. 

So it will be seen that representation 
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is a term not so easy to define as one 
might suppose, and especially difficult 
when we use it to describe the duty of 
a public servant. Does it mean that 
the man we put into office shall always 
do there just what we should have done 
if we had been handling the same af- 
fairs directly? Or does it mean that, 
in a crisis where his judgment and ours 
differ with respect to a large question 
which he has had a better opportunity 
than we tostudy at close range, he is to 
obey our orders in defiance of his per- 
sonal conviction that to do so would 
make for our ultimate injury? Or does 
it mean that if the code of official ethics 
adopted and maintained for the com- 
mon good stands in the way of his ac- 
complishing some purpose on which we 
individually have set our hearts, he 
shall disregard it in the assertion of his 
representative character? Or does it 
mean that, when we put him where he 
is, we turned over to him every power, 
right, and privilege we possessed in the 
premises, and deliberately estopped 
ourselves from further interference in 
the business we intrusted to him? 


II 


At one time or another, and wholly 
or in part, representative government 
in the United States has passed through 
all these phases. In great emergencies, 
like that presented by the Civil War 
and its immediate sequelz, the people 
with practical unanimity surrendered to 
the government at Washington all au- 
thority, to be exercised as might seem 
best on any occasion. It was the sense 
that they had done this, and were bound 
to stand by their bargain, that kept 
the country generally quiet in the face 
of repeated trespasses by the military 
power upon the civil domain, and per- 
mitted the piling up of the public debt, 
the resort to an irredeemable paper cur- 
rency, the imposition of extraordinary 
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taxes, the recruiting of the army by 
conscription, the unceremonious seizure 
and destruction of private property, 
the arbitrary creation and division of 
states, the wholesale emancipation of 
the slaves by executive proclamation, 
and many other measures which, un- 
der different conditions, would have 
been condemned as despotic. We have 
seen a senator sent to Coventry for 
voting his convictions at an impeach- 
ment trial, although he was doing only 
what he had solemnly sworn to do. 
We have seen a reélection refused to 
one President because he told the 
truth, as he saw it, about the tariff, in 
pursuance of his constitutional duty 
to recommend to the consideration of 
Congress ‘such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient,’ and to 
another because he kept too strictly 
within the limits set by the organic law 
upon his jurisdiction. 

The fathers of the Constitution had 
their own notion of what representa- 
tion meant. With them, it was obvious- 
ly the relation of guardian to ward; and 
their debates in the convention of 1787 
showed that, in their opinion, the safe- 
ty of the republic depended on avoid- 
ing an undue intimacy between the 
twain, by taking care that the ward 
should not have too much to say about 
the choice of the guardian. The prole- 
tariat were to have their welfare safe- 
guarded, of course, but it was not for 
them to meddle with the machinery es- 
tablished for this purpose, since pre- 
sumptively they would not know what 
was best for them. The right to vote 
ought to be restricted to the class who 
would use it wisely, and probably a 
property qualification would furnish 
the most effective gauge for separating 
that class from the others. When this 
proposition was before the Conven- 
tion, Mr. Dickinson of Maryland spoke 
in favor of it. ‘The freeholders of the 
country,’ he declared, ‘are the best 
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guardians of liberty, and the restriction 
of the right to them is a necessary de- 
fense against the dangerous influence 
of the multitudes without property and 
without principle, with which our coun- 
try, like all others, will in time abound.’ 

‘The time,’ said Gouverneur Morris 
of New York, ‘is not distant when this 
country will abound with mechanics 
and manufacturers, who will receive 
their bread from their employers. Will 
such men be the secure and faithful 
guardians of liberty — the impregna- 
ble barriers against aristocracy? The 
ignorant and the dependent can be as 
little trusted with the public interest 
as children!’ 

‘Viewing the subject in its merits 
alone,’ said Madison of Virginia, ‘the 
freeholders of the country would be 
the safest depositories of republican 
liberty. In future times, a great major- 
ity of the people will not only be with- 
out property in land, but property of 
any sort. These will either combine 
under the influence of their common 
situation, or, what is more probable, 
they will become the tools of opulence 
and ambition; in which case, there will 
be equal danger on another side.’ 

And thus it went. Even Franklin, 
with all his unaristocratic antecedents, 
and his repugnance to the idea of con- 
ferring the ballot upon property while 
denying it to human beings, based his 
most powerful plea on what seemed a 
purely sentimental theory, that the 
possession of the elective franchise 
would of itself inspire nobility of char- 
acter in the citizen. Considerations of 
prudence finally prevailed to turn the 
whole issue over to the states, letting 
them individually decide to whom, 
within their own borders, they would 
grant the ballot and to whom refuse 
it. In those days, so strong was the 
sense of the value of property as a 
means of grace for the administration 


of a public trust, that it was soberly 
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proposed to require a certain degree of 
wealth of every one who aspired to an 
important office — that the President, 
for instance, should be possessed of not 
less than one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, a judge of fifty thousand, and a 
member of Congress of a fortune of 
proportionate size. 

How slender was the faith of the 
delegates generally in the discretion 
and integrity of the masses of the 
people, is plain from the distinction 
made between the methods prescribed 
for choosing the members of the two 
houses of Congress, and between the 
lengths of their respective terms; from 
the confining of the consideration of 
foreign treaties to the indirectly chosen 
Senate; from the indirect process laid 
down for the election of President; from 
the power vested in the President thus 
elected to appoint the judiciary, and of- 
ficers who represent the United States 
in dealing with other nations; and from 
the inclusion of the executive with 
Congress as a part of the law-making 
machinery. The direct share of the 
people in all this was narrowed down 
practically to the election of their re- 
presentatives in Congress, who were to 
have the initiation of measures affect- 
ing taxation, and an equal share with 
the Senate in all legislation. In order 
that the great body of citizens should 
have a fairly frequent hearing for their 
views on public questions, the member- 
ship of the House of Representatives 
was to be completely renewed once in 
two years. This, it was believed, would 
provide for the prompt reflection of all 
changes of opinion among a constitu- 
ency recognized as liable to fickleness; 
but, lest such changes should be too 
frequent for the country’s good, there 
stood the Senate, free from immediate 
responsibility to the populace, and in- 
trenched behind a fixed term of six 
years, ready to act as a steadying force. 

The Senate’s function of compelling 
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deliberation has been illustrated in 
many ways, but in none better than 
by one of the apocryphal stories of 
George Washington on which an earlier 
generation was brought up. He was 
said to have been asked at a friend’s 
table, why we had aped the feudal in- 
stitutions of Great Britain to the extent 
of having a select as well as a popular 
house in our Congress. His hostess had 
just helped him to a cup of tea, so hot 
that it was sending forth a cloud of 
steam. He poured a part of the tea into 
his saucer, and let it stand long enough 
to cool before drinking. ‘This cup,’ said 
he, ‘is the House of Representatives. 
Its contents have come directly from 
the people, who may be in a state of 
great excitement. This saucer is the 
Senate, in which I can hold the scald- 
ing liquid till its heat has subsided 
enough to make it safe to drink.’ 

Carrying the same idea a stage fur- 
ther, the Constitution empowered the 
President to halt the enactment of a 
proposed law till he could set forth any 
reasons he might have for regarding it 
as ill-advised or inopportune, and thus 
procure its review in a calmer spirit. 
The restriction of all foreign negotia- 
tions to the President and Senate, also, 
was designed to put wholly outside of 
a volatile atmosphere the considera- 
tion of matters which might bring our 
government into collision with others. 
And with respect to the judiciary, the 
influence of popular passion and im- 
pulse was to be nullified by lifting the 
Federal bench out of the arena of poli- 
tics, where the decision of a magistrate 
in some critical case might be more or 
less swayed by his dread of incurring 
the disfavor of his constituents. 


Ill 


All this was a century and a quarter 
ago. In the interval the population of 
the United States has risen from four 
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million to nearly one hundred million 
souls, with a proportional multiplica- 
tion of social and economic problems, 
particularly in the present generation, 
when the increase in the population 
has been more than equaled by the in- 
crease of its density around certain 
centres of industrial activity. What 
the fathers foresaw has come to pass: 
an enormous multitude of our people is 
without property, or with very little. 
Yet manhood suffrage prevails in al- 
most all the states, and, in the few 
where any restrictions whatever are 
imposed, those restrictions are mostly 
educational tests of an elementary or- 
der. The property qualification which 
loomed so large in the minds of Dick- 
inson and Morris and Madison, and 
which was widely adopted in the early 
days, is now everywhere obsolete or ob- 
solescent. Large wealth has accumu- 
lated in the hands of a small minority 
of our people. Human nature mean- 
while has remained human nature, and 
the class cleavage has followed finan- 
cial lines rather than lines of ancestry 
or of worldly knowledge, with the re- 
sult that the citizen with insignificant 
means or no means at all is set in an- 
tagonism to the citizen with plenty. 
Class-consciousness manifests itself 
in politics, because politics furnishes 
the machinery for representation, and 
representation for legislation; and the 
whole trend of modern legislation has 
been in the direction of satisfying the 
demands of the masses for direct relief 
or enlarged opportunity. The primitive 
assumption that government is mere- 
ly a form of organization to be sup- 
ported by the people for their common 
convenience, with functions limited 
to the maintenance of order, the ad- 
justment of controverted rights, and 
the protection of the persons and pro- 
perty subject to its jurisdiction, has 
been gradually working over into an 
assumption that it is the business of 
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this government, at least, to support 
the people. 

For indications marking stages in 
such a process, read in the national 
statute-book the laws requiring a rigid 
inspection of meat products; penalizing 
the adulteration of foods and drugs; 
establishing a postal savings system to 
encourage thrift among the poor; com- 
pelling the use of special appliances on 
railroads to make the handling of trains 
less dangerous for employees; prescrib- 
ing the length of a day’s work in sun- 
dry occupations; creating bureaus to 
investigate, and incidentally to expose 
to public criticism, the methods pur- 
sued in privately owned industries and 
in the employment of particular class- 
es of laborers; condemning to destruc- 
tion a once profitable line of manufac- 
ture because its raw materials were 
unwholesome for its artisans to work 
with; making employers liable for in- 
juries suffered by their workmen while 
on duty; excluding from our shores 
sundry classes of immigrants lest they 
underbid our citizens in the labor mar- 
kets; constructing mammoth reclam- 
ation projects for the benefit of the 
farmers of the arid West; making war 
upon lotteries and the prostitute traf- 
fic; and for a score of cognate purposes 
entirely beyond the contemplation of 
the framers of the Constitution. These, 
indeed, appear to be but the initiatory 
features of a new epoch, if we believe 
that President Wilson will carry his 
anti-trust, agricultural-education, and 
farmer-loan programmes to success, 
and if we are prepared to treat seri- 
ously the efforts of certain members 
of Congress to commit that body to a 
policy regarding marriage and divorce, 
to the regulation of stock and produce 
exchanges, and to the exemption of 
labor organizations from the operation 
of the laws against monopoly. 

These things are in addition to a 
heap of legislation enacted in the sev- 
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eral states, some of which is consistent, 
while much is more or less in conflict, 
with the United States laws on the 
same subjects. In order to reconcile 
the discordant elements as far as may 
be, the boundaries which used to sep- 
arate state from Federal jurisdiction 
are in process of being obliterated. 
Here is, of course, a radical departure 
from the plans of the Constitution- 
makers, who never lost sight of the ori- 
gin of the republic as a mere union of 
independent sovereignties for the bet- 
ter assurance of their joint defense 
against domestic insurrection and hos- 
tilities from without. The national 
ideal is now invading every field of 
legislation, supplanting both the ideal 
of state sovereignty and the federal 
theory, and running parallel with the 
struggle for self-assertion among the 
masses of the people and their more 
and more clamorous insistence that 
the will of the numerical majority shall 
override all considerations of differen- 
ces in intelligence, education, or social 
condition. 

Whoever has watched the movement 
with a discerning eye must read in it, 
I think, the gradual transformation of 
a representative government under a 
thin veil of democracy, which we in- 
herited, into a democracy with a few 
superficial insignia of representative 
government, cherished rather for mem- 
ory’s sake than for any faith in their 
virtues. 

The Constitution is distinguished 
no less for its elasticity than for its 
strength. When circumstances have 
called into existence a public policy 
for which no explicit sanction could 
be found in its text, resort has been had 
to some clause which would stretch if 
pulled hard enough. Thus, when all 
state-bank currency had to be driven 
out of existence, a prohibitory tax was 
levied under the right of Congress to 
lay and collect taxes; when the great 
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carrying corporations seemed to need 
government oversight, the power of 
Congress to regulate commerce be- 
tween the states was invoked; and 
when any novel demand could not be 
met otherwise, the ‘general welfare’ 
clause of the preamble and the first 
section of article one proved of timely 
convenience. Neither the eleven para- 
graphs added before the close of the 
eighteenth century to supply a few 
omissions discovered in the original 
text, nor the Twelfth Amendment, 
adopted in 1804 to make the electo- 
ral system more workable, affected 
the spirit of the Constitution as first 
promulgated; so it may be said with 
truth that the republic conducted its 
business for seventy-five years under a 
charter essentially unaltered. The far- 
reaching results of the Civil War made 
necessary the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, 
and Fifteenth amendments, but these 
were followed by more than forty years 
of quiescence. 


rv 


The purpose of this brief historical 
review is to emphasize the reluctance 
of the American people in the past to 
tamper with their Constitution, and 
hence the revolutionary significance of 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth amend- 
ments, proclaimed in 1913. Both have 
in view the expedition of the democra- 
tizing process which has already been 
noted. The Sixteenth Amendment re- 
cognizes the increasing power of indi- 
vidual wealth throughout the country, 
and is designed to compel the assump- 
tion by the moneyed class of a larger 
share of the common burden. To this 
end it sweeps away state barriers, and 
authorizes the national government to 
impose a tax on incomes without re- 
gard to the distribution of population 
or representation. It clears the way 
for the capture of the possessor of great 
riches wherever found, and for calling 
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him to the same account as his neigh- 
bor who has little or nothing — or, as 
it has worked out in the exemption pro- 
visions of the present act, to an ac- 
count far more severe. 

The Seventeenth Amendment, by 
which the choice of senators is trans- 
ferred from the legislatures of the sev- 
eral states to the people thereof, was 
doubtless the outgrowth of a widespread 
distrust of legislatures. It recalls the 
answer of a notorious speculator who 
flourished in my youth, and whose ven- 
tures depended often on the success of 
his lobby work, to the question why he 
took so languid an interest in the pre- 
liminaries to an election impending in 
his state. ‘It is cheaper to buy the leg- 
islature after election than the voters 
before it.” Whether the remark was 
earnestly made, or in cynical humor, 
it spread like wildfire, it was so at one 
with what was known of the character 
of its author, and comported so well 
with the sense of suspicion that lurked 
in the popular mind regarding the up- 
rightness of law-makers of the rank 
commonly sent to the state capitals. 

About this time, also, began a series 
of deadlocks in the legislatures which 
had senators to elect, and one or two 
of them occurred at critical junctures 
when it was important to a state to 
have a full representation at Washing- 
ton. Finally, the indirect method of 
election, which kept the Senate always 
at arm’s length from the people, and 
gave it the name of an American House 
of Lords, became more and more an ob- 
ject of notice and attack in the press. 
Some of the most censorious critics 
insisted that the Senate had outgrown 
whatever of usefulness it might once 
have possessed, and would better be 
discarded altogether; this brought a 
more conservative group of citizens to 
its defense, and a compromise between 
the two extremes of view was reached 
on the basis of letting the people of a 
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state express in some way their prefer- 
ence between senatorial candidates, as 
a guide to the legislature. And, while 
several plans of this sort were under 
discussion, came Tillman. 

Long after the Civil War had ended 
Negroslavery, most of the South clung 
to its aristocratic traditions of public 
service with intense tenacity. Its lead- 
ers were not ‘men of the people’ either 
by descent or in sympathies. Their an- 
cestors had been conspicuous figures in 
their respective States for several gen- 
erations; they were scions of Revolu- 
tionary stock or of the navy of 1812, or 
sprung from families which had given 
governors, legislators, or judges to the 
community in trying times of old. All 
were well versed in American history, 
many had won local fame as orators, 
and there were few who had not both 
the ancient and the English classics 
at their tongues’ command. The loss 
of their slaves and the deterioration of 
their plantations had left them finan- 
cially stranded, and some salaried of- 
fice seemed to the worshipful yeomanry 
around them to offer the best means of 
providing for their needs. So a stream 
of blue blood poured from the South 
into Congress, and especially into the 
Senate, from the hour that the Recon- 
struction bogey was exorcised from 
Southern politics. 

The first break came when Benjamin 
R. Tillman, the head of an insurgent 
movement among the inelegant rustics 
of South Carolina, succeeded in getting 
himself elected Governor, and forcing 
the legislature to drop Wade Hampton 
and send John L. M. Irby to the Sen- 
ate. A little later he came himself. A 
‘farmer’ — not a ‘planter’ — by occu- 
pation, redolent of the upturned soil in 
appearance, manners, and speech, and 
accused by local gossips of having sat in 
a wagon in an open marketplace and 
sold the produce of his acres, it would 
be hard to imagine a sharper human 
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contrast than was presented by this 
man and his immediate predecessor, 
Matthew C. Butler, every line in whose 
face bore witness to his pedigree, and 
whose voice and bearing were those of 
a well-bred citizen of the world. I re- 
member the despairing comment of a 
South Carolinian of distinguished lin- 
eage who was in Washington when the 
news arrived that Tillman had defeat- 
ed Butler: ‘This means that the end 
is at hand!’ He read the omen aright. 
The oligarchy which had ruled the 
South for more than a century by vir- 
tue of the strain of rulership in its 
blood, was facing everywhere a disas- 
ter from which there could be no recov- 
ery. The common people were learning 
their strength, and had begun to make 
use of it. 

If doubt remained in any mind of the 
meaning of Tillman’s election, it was 
dispelled with his first irruption as a 
debater in the Senate, when he said, 
‘I am the only farmer in this august 
body. Yet out of seventy million peo- 
ple in this country, thirty-five million 
are engaged in agriculture. If, then, one 
farmer has broken down the barriers 
and forced his way here, upon his head 
rests the responsibility of giving utter- 
ance to the feelings, the aspirations 
of his fellows. Before I get through, 
you will realize that I speak plainly 
and bluntly . . . the language of the 
common people; for Iam one of them, 
and I expect to tell you how they feel, 
and what they think, and what they 
want!’ And proceeding to discuss cer- 
tain questions which he said had been 
threshed out by lawyers, and corpor- 
ation magnates, and nearly everybody 
else, but had ‘not yet been handled on 
the pitchfork of the farmer,’ he laid 
about him savagely, particularly de- 
nouncing the Cleveland administration 
for having betrayed the Democratic 
party and surrendered the nation into 
the control of a plutarchy. 
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The ‘pitchfork speech’ was the sen- 
sation of the day; but whoever sup- 
posed that it was to remain a unique 
oratorical curio was destined to be 
speedily undeceived. Every slogan of 
revolt raised in national politics since 
then, from the nasal wails of Teller at 
St. Louis to the leonine roars of John- 
son at Chicago, has had for its burden 
thesamegrievance that Tillman voiced: 
The clique in power represents not the 
masses but the classes! The men who 
hold the captains’ commissions under 
its banner are not of the people, or in 
close accord with the people; whereas 
the candidates put forward by the re- 
monstrants have this supreme excel- 
lence, that they come from the people, 
believe in the people, think with the 
people, and are prepared to obey the 
wishes of the people at every turn and 
to the last extreme. Economic and fin- 
ancial issues such as engaged the best 
thoughtand finest eloquence of the wise 
men who sat in the Capitol a genera- 
tion ago, and through them captured 
the attention of their constituents, hold 
a secondary place in the popular inter- 
est now, the first place having been 
usurped by social and humane prob- 
lems which formerly were regarded as 
outside the pale of governmental activ- 
ity; and Congress has been steadily 
growing, as we have seen, more and 
more responsive to this latter-day bent 
of the public mind. 


Vv 


Thus, between the foundation of the 
republic and the present hour, the gen- 
eral conception of what Congress ought 
to be and do has passed from one pole 
to the other: from the theory that a 
member was to be chosen because of 
his superior antecedents and culture, 
his greater independence of spirit, his 
wider experience, and his larger stake 
at hazard than the bulk of his constitu- 
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ency, toa demand for a man who is no 
better than his neighbors,’ and who 
consequently will not be above doing 
what they wish to have done, whatever 
his private convictions or inclinations 
may be. 

Drop into the gallery of either cham- 
ber to-day, and you will hear your fel- 
low visitors discussing men and meas- 
ures on a more parochial basis than in 
the old times. Such personalities as 
enter into their conversation take the 
form of comments on Jim Smith’s ef- 
forts to get an appropriation for a new 
postoffice building in his home town, 
with all the work and wages it would 
bring there; on the probable falling-off 
in Tom Jones’s farmer vote now that 
his supply of free seeds is cut down; on 
Bill Robinson’s genius as a hustler, de- 
monstrated by his getting the Indian 
reservation in his district irrigated and 
then opened for homestead settlement. 
Spend a whole day in the gallery, and 
you will hardly hear a visitor boast of 
being a constituent of Henry Tomp- 
kins because he has earned the chair- 
manship of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, or framed the winning act for 
a revision of the navigation laws. In 
other words, despite the wider spread 
of the national spirit, what a Congress- 
man does for the nation counts for less 
now with most of the people in his dis- 
trict than what he does for his imme- 
diate neighbors, albeit the one service 
is largely a matter of cleverness while 
the other calls for statesmanship. This 
is human nature, doubtless; perhaps, 
also, it accords with the well-cherished 
ideal of representation, that the unit 
should be as small as practicable. 

As might have been foreseen, one ef- 
fect of bringing Congress nearer to the 
people has been the elimination from 
the national legislature of many of its 
notable figures. A generation ago the 
Senate held a picturesque group of his- 
tory-builders. It included Conkling, 
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who daily reserved his appearance in the 
chamber till the other senators were 
seated and the scene set, and whose 
majestic march down the middle aisle 
reminded one of the entrance of the 
king in a Shakespearean drama; Blaine, 
who had only to rise for a perfunctory 
motion in order to smite the galleries 
with a spell of expectant silence and 
capture the eyes and ears of his col- 
leagues; Hamlin, in his old-fashioned 
swallow-tail coat, whose association 
with the memory of Lincoln seemed to 
draw the great war wonderfully near ; 
Edmunds and Hoar, conserving, in 
their range of thought and speech, the 
best traditions of New England states- 
manship; Hampton and Bayard, exhal- 
ing the flavor of the old South; David 
Davis, who twice had held the fate of 
the country in his hand; Chandler and 
Ingalls and Mahone, guerilla-fighters 
but powers in their way; Allison and 
Cockrell, Sanders, Gordon, Voorhees, 
Hawley, Hill, and a dozen others whose 
names and stories were household 
words from one end of the United 
States to the other. 

In the House, during the same peri- 
od, sat Reed, the despot, and Kasson, 
the diplomatist; Carlisle, the logician, 
and Morrison, the bludgeon-bearer; 
Blackburn, the fiery, and Wheeler, the 
spider-like; Kelley and Randall, the 
protectionist twins; Wilson, the pol- 
ished, and Hepburn, the blunt; Alexan- 
der H. Stephens in his wheel-chair; 
Knott, the witty, and Holman, the fru- 
gal; Bland and Butterworth, Bragg 
and Curtin, Sherman and Mills and 
Reagan. Cannon, whose recent retire- 
ment about exhausts this strain, was 
then well past his apprenticeship. In 
their several fields, these were efficient 
workers. They had force, shrewdness, 
individuality; their modes of self-ex- 
pression had a quality challenging to 
the attention and compelling to the 
memory. Their purely human charac- 
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teristics were so pronounced and so 
well advertised that they were recog- 
nized wherever they appeared, even 
schoolchildren making their acquain- 
tance through the cartoons. When they 
left the centre of the stage, something 
went with them out of our public life 
which may never be replaced. Wheth- 
er they were, or were not, as truly ‘re- 
presentative’ of their constituents as 
their successors are, they were unques- 
tionably, as a rule, of a higher type 
than the average of the body politic; 
and however history may rank them 
as to their total value to their country, 
it is but just to say that they helped 
keep their generation steady, and lent 
color and spice to the contemporary 
chronicles. 

Of course, I have not forgotten the 
presence in Congress, as [ write, of a 
Root and a La Follette, a Champ Clark 
and an Underwood; but it is doubtful 
whether the most nearly unique per- 
sonality in the present group can make 
the same impression on the minds of 
his countrymen that some of the old 
fellows made. Moreover, admitting 
whatever may be said of the increasing- 
ly representative character of recent 
Congresses, assuming representation to 
be another name for reflection, the 
question is pertinent, whether this is a 
virtue to be acclaimed under all cir- 
cumstances. Are there not occasions 
when disobedience in the servant is 
worth more to the master than obedi- 
ence? Where is the senator, trained in 
the rigorous school of representation 
so loudly commended by an impatient 
populace to-day, whom we could trust 
to snap party ties, turn his back on 
sectional claims, and defy the instruc- 
tions of his state, as Lucius Lamar did 
when he voted against the silver heresy 
for conscience’ sake? And where is the 
state that would respond now, as Mis- 
sissippi did then, by reversing its own 
attitude in approval of the senator’s 
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manliness? How many men sitting in 
either chamber of the present Congress 
should we look to see, if another crisis 
arose like that reached in the railroad 
strikes of 1894, stepping out of their 
party ranks to uphold the hands of 
a hostile administration in a struggle 
with mob violence over a labor ques- 
tion, like Cushman Davis of Minne- 
sota when he came to the support of 
President Cleveland? In both Lamar’s 
case and Davis’s, popular sentiment 
seemed to press in one direction, while 
the judgment of the man elected to 
expound and enforce it pressed in an- 
other. 

A man who stood ‘closer to the peo- 
ple’ and shared their desires more lit- 
erally, or who, regardless of his own 
convictions, felt that the first duty of 
a representative was to represent the 
opinions of his principal, would not 
have taken the course of Davis or La- 
mar; and not only would a worthy 
cause have suffered, but the moral in- 
fluence of such timely courage would 
have been lost to the republic. 


VI 


If space permitted, it would be inter- 
esting to inquire how much further the 
democratizing trend of the day is likely 
to go, in the elimination of indirection 
from our methods of selecting public 
servants. For example, we are already 
launching a presidential primary plan, 
designed to dispense with party nomi- 
nating conventions, and, in theory at 
least, to come nearer to a popular des- 
ignation of candidates. When we re- 
member how shortly the senatorial 
primary plan preceded the adoption of 
a constitutional amendment for the 
popular election of senators, would it 
be strange to see another amendment 
soon started on its way, providing for 
the choice of the President by direct 
popular vote? We might also comment 
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on the significance of the recent propo- 
sal to abolish secret sessions of the Sen- 
ate. This project, certainly, is quite in 
keeping with the general disposition to 
hold the representatives of the people 
to a stricter account, for it means that 
no senator should take advantage of 
emptied galleries and locked doors to 
speak or vote as he would not have 
dared to do while in full view. Whether 
open executive sessions might not also 
tend to encourage demagogism, is apart 
from the main question. 

This doubt, however, suggests a 
broader one: whether the popular re- 
volt against all the old institutions is 
going to bring about the results direct- 
ly aimed at. Are the people going to 
rule themselves any more under the 
new régime than they did under the 
old? Will not what is gained in one di- 
rection be equaled, or more than equal- 
ed, by what is lost in another? Most of 
mankind prefer following a leader to 
picking out a path for themselves, so 
long as they are permitted to cherish a 
few illusions of ultimate authority; and 
the leader who has acquired the habit 
of telling his fellow partisans what they 
had better do and then proceeding to 
the task himself, slips easily into a way 
of telling them what they must do 
and what they shall do. The People’s 
Party, as will be recalled, was founded 
on the theory that the people were 
tired of being bossed. The convention 
at which it was organized was, for that 
reason, not a delegate but a mass con- 
vention; nevertheless, even as early as 
that, some of its prominent members 
quarreled among themselves as to who 
should steer its deliberations. A few 
years later I attended one of its na- 
tional gatherings, where the presiding 
officer, a man of giant frame, strident 
voice, and commanding personality, 
took the whole business into his own 
hands. Towering above the babel, he 
would put motions into mouths which 
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had never so much as opened; call for 
votes, and declare them carried or lost 
as he saw fit; and adjourn a session, 
and set the hour for reassembling, 
with the utmost indifference to what 
anybody else might desire. 

Walking with him to his hotel after 
one such monodramatic morning, I 
remarked, ‘You seem to have your 
convention well in hand.’ 

He scanned my face keenly to dis- 
cover whether I was serious or in jest, 
and then answered, with a broad smile, 
“Well, you see, these people are mostly 
farmers. They don’t know much about 
parliamentary forms. I understand 
pretty well what they want to do; 
and, with such a crowd to handle, the 
**short cut”’ is usually the best.’ 

Loud applause from many sides 
greeted the revolt against the rule of 
Speaker Cannon in the House of Repre- 
sentatives five or six years ago. Yet 
Cannon was not the only autocrat, or 
even the most notable, in the history of 
his place and era: he merely chanced to 
be reigning when the time arrived for 
an upheaval. Sometimes, indeed, the 
autocracy of a Speaker has been the 
salvation of a situation. Mr. Carlisle, 
famous as the fairest-minded and gent- 
lest of the men who have filled the 
high chair in the House, obeyed an im- 
pulse of patriotism as opposed to the 
obvious preferences of a majority of his 
fellow members when, in the first ses- 
sion of the Forty-ninth Congress, he 
held back the committee appointments 
till the Christmas recess, in order that 
the committee on coinage might be 
surely under control of safe men. As 
a specimen of bossism, this does not 
seem to fall far behind the course taken 
by his successor, ‘Czar’ Reed, when 
the Senate sent over an act for the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver, and he 
refused to lay it before the House in 
the usual way, but privately referred 
it where it would be kept under cover 
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till the sound-money members could 
mature their plans for dealing with it. 
How much of the present fine financial 
credit of the United States is due to the 
arbitrary domination of these two men 
during a crucial epoch, few persons 
realize who were not in the thick of 
affairs at the capital while the life-and- 
death struggle over the fifty-cent dollar 
was going on. 

Even Tillman, the first Goth to scale 
the wall of a supercivilized Senate, 
has a record in the same line. He rose 
to eminence, as we have seen, as 
the champion of popular government 
against an oligarchy; but he made his 
second campaign for the governorship 
of South Carolina on the plea that he 
could not give his state a reform ad- 
ministration unless he could have con- 
trol of its legislature. ‘Turn out these 
driftwood legislators,’ he shouted from 
every stump, ‘and send me a legisla- 
ture that will do what I say, and [’ll 
give you reform!’ 

So we come back to the question: 
What is real representation? Is it rep- 
resentation of the intelligence, or of the 
obtuseness or folly, of the community? 
Is it responsible representation, or pup- 
pet-like? Is it what our fathers had in 
mind, or what we have got, or what 
our children seem destined to receive? 
Which is the better represented: the 
community which commits its inter- 
ests freely to the keeping of an able, 
well-trained, patriotic man, who is too 
discerning to confuse right with wrong 
or individual privilege with the general 
good, and too self-respecting to be 
afraid of his constituents; or the com- 
munity which insists on leasing the soul 
of its representative, as well as his 
hands and his brain, for the price of 
his annual salary, and dictating abso- 
lutely his conduct while in office? Or 
at what stage between these two ex- 
tremes can it be said with most truth 
that our representatives represent? 











THE REASONS BEHIND THE WAR 


BY ROLAND G. USHER 


I 


Tue ostensible cause for Austria’s 
declaration of war against Servia lay 
in the alleged unsatisfactory character 
of the Servian reply to the Austrian de- 
mand for suppression of anti-Austrian 
propaganda and societies by system- 
atic measures in which Austria should 
herself take an active part. Not only 
the nature of the demands, but the lan- 
guage in which they were couched, the 
circumstances of their presentation, 
and of the receipt of the reply, render 
it probable that Austria wished to force 
upon Servia the solution by war of an 
infinitely larger issue than that raised 
by the murder of the unfortunate Arch- 
duke and his wife. Indeed, the funda- 
mental antipathies between Austria 
and Servia, already centuries old, the 
strength of national feeling, and the 
scope of national ambition, are signifi- 
cant among the causes of this war. To 
settle by peaceful means such a tangle 
of interests, racial, political, and com- 
mercial, in any fashion mutually agree- 
able, has so long proved futile, that 
this present war is tinged for the com- 
batants with inevitability, and almost 
with divine sanction. 

To Americans, far from the tramp of 
armies and safe from the aggression of 
covetous neighbors, such militant en- 
thusiasm, such driving force of tradi- 
tion and patriotism, is literally incom- 
prehensible. And to explain a war 
begun in aggression, couched in the 
terms of arrogance, based upon the con- 
sciousness of vastly superior strength, 
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to those who have not themselves ex- 
perienced such emotions and ambitions, 
above all, to lend to it the color of in- 
evitability which is so clear to Austrian 
and Serb, involves the explanation of 
many factors not at first obviously 
related to the issue itself. 


II 


To the Austrian, the war is literally 
a war of self-preservation. Austria has 
probably the least homogeneous popu- 
lation of all the great powers, and of 
that heterogeneous mixture the Slavs 
form a large and unruly part. In 
Southeastern Austria, in Styria and 
Carinthia, in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
are millions of men, racial cousins of 
the Servians so near them, who have 
long chafed under the Austrian yoke 
and as constantly dreamed of the glad 
day when they should be liberated by 
some great revolution of all Slavs to- 
gether in the name of their religion and 
their nationality. 

The creation from these Austrian 
subjects and their Balkan neighbors 
of a great monarchy has been more 
than an aspiration for many years, 
and for the last year or two much 
more than a hope. The Emperor of 
Austria, Francis Joseph, is old and the 
numerous conspirators in his domin- 
ions have believed that his death would 
afford an excellent opportunity for the 
great revolt and the dawn of freedom. 
The Hungarians, they believe, would 
not elect his successor king; the Bo- 
hemians would likewise decline to 
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choose him; the Poles, the Ruthenes, 
the Croatians and Slavonians would all 
cast off the yoke together and become 
simultaneously free and independent 
nations. So successful has this propa- 
ganda been, so wide is its support 
among all classes of the community, 
and so far-reaching are its ramifica- 
tions, that the Austrians have believed 
their supremacy seriously imperiled 
and the continuance of the Hapsburg 
Empire in its present form almost a 
matter which superior force alone could 
decide in their favor. 

Needless to add, in Servia these mal- 
contents found their natural leader; 
there they found refuge, there they 
obtained funds. To believe that the 
Servian government would of its own 
volition do more than avoid official 
connection with these schemes was to 
believe that they would renounce their 
national ambition and play traitor to 
those who looked to them for leader- 
ship. The true inwardness of the Aus- 
trian demands is only too apparent: 
they were such as Austria knew in ad- 
vance that the Servians could not and 
would not accept in the spirit in which 
they were made. Yet, a war which 
should crush Servia to earth, rob her if 
possible of political independence, of a 
quantity of men and treasure, and 
thus render her incapable of leading 
the malcontents in Austria’s own do- 
mains, seemed at this crisis, with the 
Emperor at death’s door and the Arch- 
duke dead, and an unknown quantity 
next in succession, literally the only 
chance of maintaining the Hapsburg 
monarchy and of securing it lease of 
life for another generation. 

From the actual war the leaders ex- 
pect great results. It will knit the 
various peoples together and give them 
a common object to strive for and a 
common victory to celebrate. Already 
the semi-official press at Vienna is 
exulting in the ‘fact,’ now ‘apparent 
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to Europe,’ ‘that Austria-Hungary is 
not only a political and constitutional 
entity, but also a national reality.’ It 
is a war of self-preservation, a war to 
end once for all the attempts of Servia 
to disrupt the Empire; such is the offi- 
cial manifesto of the Emperor. 

It is none the less a war of ambition 
and aggression. For centuries Austria 
has dreamed of dominating southeast- 
ern Europe, of ruling the Balkans, of 
possessing a sea-coast on the Adriatic 
and igean, where stately ships flying 
the Austrian flag and laden with the 
commerce of the world should lie at 
anchor. The economic backwardness 
of many of her provinces has been at- 
tributed to the difficulty and expense of 
communication overland with the rest 
of the world, to the fact that she is be- 
hind all the other nations save Rus- 
sia. These nations buy and sell each 
other’s produce rather than hers, and 
tax her produce heavily for transporta- 
tion. A direct outlet to the world’s trade, 
undisputed control of some really sig- 
nificant strip of sea-coast possessed of 
really fine harbors, are indispensable 
for development and expansion. 

Much has already been attained: an 
outlet to the sea, possession of enough 
land to control access to it, but a coast 
whose extent is limited and whose ap- 
proaches are in large measure domi- 
nated by other nations. Control of 
Albania and Montenegro would give 
the Austrians what they wish, but only 
the control of Servia can assure their 
peaceful possession of it. Servia men- 
aces Austria’s connections with Trieste, 
with the lower Adriatic through Alba- 
nia; she controls the shortest and best 
roads to the Agean at Salonika and to 
the ports of the lower Adriatic; a canal 
from the Danube to the Hgean is re- 
ported perfectly feasible but its route 
lies through Servian territory. 

When to these facts we add the lead- 
ership of the malcontents in south- 
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eastern Austria, and the possible es- 
tablishment of a strong Slav state in 
control of all Austria’s present ap- 
proaches to the Adriatic, and directly 
athwart the path of all her roads to the 
Mediterranean, we can begin to com- 
prehend the significance that the pre- 
sent war has for Austrians. If on the 
one hand it is to preserve the Austria 
that is from disruption, it is on the 
other none the less certainly an attempt 
to insure the future of the Austria that 
is to be. 

Short of Servia’s virtual annihilation, 
Austria cannot rest. The protestation 
said to have been made to Russia that 
no accessions of territory were con- 
templated is probably true; the annex- 
ation of Servia would so greatly change 
the balance of power in the Adriatic 
as to menace decidedly Italy’s interests 
and risk the rupture of the Triple Alli- 
ance. During the Balkan wars, Servia, 
despite her gain in prestige, suffered 
such great losses in men and resources 
that Austria scarcely risks failure in 
the military operations, and will cer- 
tainly further weaken Servia in men 
and resources to a point which will very 
likely render her impotent for harm 
(even though independent and in pos- 
session of her present boundaries) for 
some generations tocome. This result, 
however, clearly cannot be assured by 
negotiations or diplomatic pourparlers. 
War, destructive war alone, can ac- 
complish the desired result; and upon 
that Austria has resolved. 
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It was obvious to the Austrians that 
these considerations were familiar to 
every diplomatist in Europe, and that 
in every foreign capital their motives 
would be only too completely under- 
stood. There were states, as powerful 
as they, whose interests would be much 
injured by the annihilation of Servia. 
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Still, the Austrians thought that there 
was a fair chance that they might be al- 
lowed to deal with Servia unmolested. 
Not only would the fears of general 
European war make all other nations 
slow to interfere, but it seemed almost 
certain that the domestic difficulties of 
the Triple Entente would prevent Eng- 
land, France, or Russia from moving, 
while the striking advantages the Triple 
Alliance would obtain in its general 


‘position from Austria’s control of Ser- 


via, and consequently of Albania and 
Montenegro, would insure the neutral- 
ity of Germany and Italy, her own 
sworn allies. 

England has not faced in many, 
many years a problem as difficult of 
solution as the Ulster crisis. So abso- 
lutely equal in size have been the Eng- 
lish parties for some years that neither 
can single-handed form a majority and 
control the House of Commons; each 
is dependent for ministerial existence 
on the support of the Irish National- 
ists, some eighty in number, who hold 
therefore, literally, the balance in Eng- 
lish politics. Realizing the helplessness 
of both of the great English parties, the 
Nationalists recently delivered their 
ultimatum to the Cabinet: they would 
support no government which did not 
actually propose and pass a Home Rule 
bill satisfactory to them. 

No sooner, however, did the bill ap- 
proach its final stages than agitation 
began in Ulster against it. Descend- 
ants of English colonists in Ireland, 
the titles to their lands the result of 
confiscation, Protestants in religion, 
Orangemen in 1798, they would not 
trust the Nationalist Catholics in the 
face of the accumulated religious and 
political hatreds, the legacy of Ireland’s 
past. They declared that they would 
not accept Home Rule, and would make 
good their defiance in the field. A pro- 
visional government was set up; troops 
enrolled, armed, and drilled; money 
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subscribed; and for some weeks they 
awaited with scant patience the out- 
come of the negotiations at London. 

The Nationalists, for their part, de- 
clined to allow the exclusion of Ulster. 
Ireland is poor at best; the new govern- 
ment would have a difficult financial 
problem to solve, even with the aid of 
English subsidies; and if Ulster, the 
richest and most important commercial 
centre of Ireland, were to be excluded, 
the experiment would become practi- 
cally unworkable. Moreover, Home 
Rule predicated the existence of a na- 
tion in Ireland, and the Nationalists 
could not accept the Ulster doctrine, 
which contradicted the very premises 
of Home Rule. The Nationalists de- 
clined Home Rule without Ulster; the 
Ulster men were determined to accept 
nothing less than the complete exclu- 
sion of the Ulster Protestant area from 
the operation of the bill. 

Neither party was willing to wait; 
both were armed; both clamored for 
an immediate end of the long suspense 
and the restoration of settled condi- 
tions. And now, when conferences and 
compromises had failed to break the 
deadlock, when the troops had fired 
on Nationalists in Dublin, when the 
probability of civil war in Ireland was 
growing nearer daily, Austria declared 
war upon Servia. If the Triple Alliance 
was awaiting a moment when England 
would be embarrassed at home, they 
certainly chose their moment well. 

In addition, the House of Commons 
had manifested its hostility to the Bud- 
get and had found fault with the allo- 
cation to Mr. Lloyd George’s social 
legislation of funds which many would 
assign to thearmyandnavy. A cabinet 
crisis was impending, the government’s 
majority was restless and uneasy over 
many things, and the Unionists seemed 
scarcely less divided. There had been 
complaints from influential quarters 
that the personnel of the navy was in- 
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sufficient to mobilize the fleets England 
possesses. Recruiting had not been suc- 
cessful lately, and the quota of men was 
probably somewhat smaller than it 
should be. Naturally this reduced in 
Austrian eyes the apparent discrep- 
ancy between the size of the English 
and German fleets. 

Then out of the difficulties Hindu 
emigrants had recently experienced in 
South Africa and Canada, had grown 
serious problems of imperial relation- 
ship. Canada declared she would not 
have Hindus in Canada at all; South 
Africa denied them equality of status; 
the Hindus demanded as British sub- 
jects freedom of emigration and equal- 
ity of status in all British dominions. 
So serious a rift in the Imperial struc- 
ture had not appeared for years. Hith- 
erto, England had been able to yield 
and so relieve the tension; but to yield 
to the self-governing colonies at this 
time meant an agitation in India at 
a particularly critical period in world- 
politics, an agitation which would only 
too obviously lend color and weight to 
the anti-English movement, and might 
even be interpreted to demonstrate its 
inherent justice. 

France, the Austrians saw, was also 
less fitted than usual to strike or resist. 
Recently most sensational disclosures 
of the bad condition of the army were 
made in the Chamber. The artillery, 
supposedly the best part of the French 
army, was frankly stated to be old or 
defective; the ammunition old and in- 
sufficient in quantity, or of the wrong 
size. Frontier forts in strategic posi- 
tions dated from the Franco-Prussian 
War, and had not even been properly 
repaired, much less rendered efficient 
from the point of view of modern war- 
fare. The aeroplane squadrons, on 
which so much reliance had been placed, 
were said to be only on paper: the num- 
ber of machines very deficient; many 
of old and unstable types; the personnel 
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of the service much smaller than the 
peace footing required, to say nothing 
of mobilization; the landing places bad- 
ly selected, and insufficient in area; the 
sheds too small and too large a propor- 
tion of them fixed. These charges the 
Minister of War was compelled to ad- 
mit were in substance correct. Then, 
because of the ministerial crisis, the 
Caillaux scandal involving most of the 
Parliamentary leaders, and the strength 
of the opposition to the three-years’ 
service, financial provision for the in- 
crease of the French army had not been 
completed, and the execution therefore 
of most of the provisions of the recent 
army law was hardly more than in a 
preparatory stage. The French Presi- 
dent, the Premier, the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, with other notables, and 
the two best units of the fleet, were also 
in the Baltic visiting foreign potentates 
on July 23, when Austria delivered her 
ultimatum. France was thus, Austria 
thought, in many ways estopped from 
taking prompt offensive action. And 
England’s hands were tied! 

Russia, the Austrians believed, had 
not yet recovered from the Japanese 
war and was not now capable of a seri- 
ous, sustained effort at a time when her 
allies, France and England, might also 
be compelled to make a sustained ef- 
fort. France, viewing with misgiving 
the magnitude of the expenditures on 
the army (even though the loan was 
eventually subscribed by the patriotic 
bourgeoisie forty times over), would 
view with great reluctance, thought 
Austria, the financing of Russia in the 
event of European war. England, with 
her own fleet to man and supply, would 
not single-handed be able to finance 
Russia, the Austrians concluded. Be- 
sides, the serious labor difficulties in 
Russia, and the imperative necessity of 
gathering the coming harvest, would 
cause the Russians to hesitate long be- 
fore interfering on Servia’s behalf. 
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The probable and natural allies of 
the Triple Entente were also particu- 
larly busy or otherwise incapacitated 
from action. The most powerful, if the 
most unlikely, the United States, with- 
out a really large modern army, was 
facing the possibility of trouble in 
Mexico which would unquestionably 
require all her efforts for at least a 
twelvemonth, and would also very 
likely cause the Americans to hesitate 
before joining in any European im- 
broglio. The Balkan States, long sworn 
enemies of Austrian expansion, were 
too exhausted from the two recent wars 
to be very dangerous, and Bulgaria, 
smarting from her humiliation at Ser- 
via’s hands, might indeed actually join 
Austria in the event of a general con- 
flagration, and could certainly be relied 
upon to remain neutral if the war were 
limited to Austria and Servia. Greece 
and Montenegro, who would very likely 
join Servia, the Austrians do not fear. 


IV 


Thus there was a reasonable chance 
that the Powers would not interfere to 
save Servia from chastisement. If they 
did, and a general European war re- 
sulted, there had not been in twenty 
years anything like as favorable an 
opportunity for the Triple Alliance or 
one as disadvantageous for the Triple 
Entente. The stake was so immense, 
the results of success would be so stu- 
pendous, so out of proportion, in thecase 
of the Triple Alliance, with what they 
might lose, that the issue of war might 
even be courted with some assurance. 
Should they win, substantial accessions 
of territory, money indemnities, and a 
vastly increased prestige would be the 
least they could confidently expect. 

The schemes of the Pan-Germanists 
indeed reach to the creation of a vast 
confederation of states including pres- 
ent Germany, Holland, Belgium, Den- 
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mark, Austria-Hungary, Italy, the Bal- 
kans, Turkey, and Asia Minor—a great 
belt of territory reaching ‘from the 
North Sea to the Persian Gulf, from the 
Baltic to the Mediterranean,’ as one of 
their slogans has it. The Confedera- 
tion would have all-rail connection with 
the Persian Gulf via Vienna, Constan- 
tinople, and the Bagdad Railway. It 
would give the trade of the East aroute 
to the European markets far quicker 
and possibly cheaper than the all-sea 
route via Suez. It would be invulner- 
able to attacks from the English fleet, 
and would itself render the present 
English chain of communications with 
the Far East untenable. 

Of this great scheme (supposing it to 
be, as many claim, the veritable secret 
policy of the Triple Alliance) the un- 
disputed possession of the Balkans by 
the Triple Alliance is the most import- 
ant single factor. If the Triple En- 
tente did not interfere, Austria would 
crush Servia and make the Triple Alli- 
ance the dominant influence in the 
Balkans. If it did act, even if it acted 
promptly, Austria could surely occupy 
the Balkans quickly enough to render 
the position of immense advantage in 
the general war, for the Balkans cover 
the rear of the Triple Alliance. 

As to a general assault upon the 
Triple Entente, the Triple Alliance has 
long seen two obvious methods, both in 
the opinion of many likely to be suc- 
cessful: the one, a long waiting game 
where the rapid growth of the popula- 
tion in Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
and the decline of the rate of growth in 
France, England, and Russia, would in 
time give the Alliance a real prepon- 
derance in numbers; the other, a short 
quick blow at some moment when the 
Triple Alliance could bring all its 
strength to bear and when the Triple 
Entente could not. The former meant, 
not improbably, many years of waiting, 
and in those years much might happen. 
VOL, 114-N0O, 4 
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Thoroughly alive to the situation, the 
Triple Entente had already under exe- 
cution the preliminaries of so vast an 
increase of offensive force, and show- 
ed such a determination to maintain 
a naval and military preponderance, 
that there would be no alternative but 
waiting, once these schemes were per- 
fected. The French, and particularly 
the Russian, army was to be increased, 
not only in size, but in efficiency and 
equipment; and an influential minor- 
ity in England, with apparent popular 
support, was agitating conscription. 
The English navy was to be much in- 
creased in fighting force by manning at 
war strength in the near future a much 
larger proportion of ships than ever be- 
fore. Chiefest of all, the Russians were 
building in the Baltic a really formid- 
able fleet, capable of contesting the 
Baltic with Germany and of threaten- 
ing the rear of the German fleet in the 
Atlantic to such an extent that united 
fleet action in the North Sea would be- 
come an impossibility. This meant of 
course that the German fleet might lose 
its power of terrorizing England, for, 
once divided between the Atlantic and 
Baltic, it would not be large enough 
(under present legislation) to meet the 
English fleet, and certainly could not 
risk an attack from the English and 
Russian fleets in front and rear. 

If they were to fight at all, they must 
fight now. Next summer might be too 
late. Now the actual offensive force of 
their rivals was proportionately less 
than it might be again for ten years, 
and their difficulties at home were 
collectively and individually greater 
than any of the three has seen for a 
generation. 

So faras the fulfillment of the schemes 
of Pan-Germanism is concerned, the 
moment is more than opportune and 
will not return. Part of the objective 
of the Pan-Germanists is the control of 
the trade of the Far East and the lion’s 
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share in the development of China, 
Africa, and South America. Already 
they threaten England’s control of the 
Suez route, and, if a general action with 
Germany seemed likely in the North 
Sea, the English might so weaken the 
Mediterranean fleet to insure a pre- 
ponderance in the Channel, that Italy, 
Austria, and Turkey might sweep the 
Mediterranean clear and take Suez. 
Then, assuming that all went at least 
not badly in the North, India and the 
East could be quickly overrun and con- 
trol so firmly established that nothing 
short of a catastrophe in Europe could 
undo it. 

One thing alone might stand in the 
way. The opening of the Panama Canal 
this coming year would provide the 
Triple Entente with another sea route 
to the East, through which third- and 
fourth-rate English ships could pass in 
sufficient numbers to dispose of any 
force which the Triple Alliance could 
spare from the Mediterranean. The 
results, even of victory for the Triple 
Alliance, will be limited to Europe, in 
all probability, once the Panama gate- 
way to the Pacific is available. 

Again, it seemed to Austria advis- 
able to move before the Balkan nations 
had recovered from the physical and 
financial exhaustion of the recent war. 
Weak, they could easily be overrun 
and were of little advantage as allies to 
the Triple Entente; strong, they might 
become thorns in the flesh, constantly 
menacing the rear. Turkey on the 
other hand is not by any means so 
much exhausted by the war, and its 
army, just reorganized by the new Ger- 
man military mission, should prove, 
thought Austria, of sufficient account 
to keep Greece busy. Then, for the mo- 
ment, the Turkish navy controlled the 
gean by virtue of the recent purchase 
from Brazil of a first-class battleship. 
Although the Greeks had just bought 
two battleships from the United States 
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— of older construction to be sure, but 
still formidable — they would not be 
on the scene ready for action for some 
weeks. 

For the nonce, factors at home were 
as favorable to the Triple Alliance as 
they were unfavorable to the Triple 
Entente. The new German army meas- 
ures were practically completed; the 
Austrian and Italian armies strength- 
ened and improved. The German 
fleet’s efficiency had been enormously 
increased by placing all the modern 
ships on a war footing. No domestic 
difficulties of importance hampered the 
action of any of the three governments. 
They were, moreover, only too well 
aware that the situation was likely in 
the immediate future to change for the 
worse. 

First and foremost, the age and ill- 
health of the Emperor of Austria made 
his death possible at any time, and even 
the partial disruption of his Empire 
would without question destroy the 
offensive (and perhaps the defensive) 
force of the Triple Alliance and provide 
the Triple Entente with a favorable 
opportunity for aggression which they 
would not be likely to let pass. The 
Hungarian plans for independence were 
no secret; the schemes for the creation 
of a third Slav monarchy out of South- 
ern Austria were far advanced among 
the plotters, and had had support (as a 
necessary compromise) from influential 
statesmen in Vienna at one time or 
another. The murder of the Archduke 
was, it was feared, part of this scheme, 
and prompt action against the chief 
offenders was meant to postpone or 
prevent its execution. 

From the accession to the throne 
of a complicated empire like Austria- 
Hungary — in a few years or perhaps 
months — of a young man, whose po- 
litical capacity and training were cer- 
tainly not above the average, little 
good could be anticipated. If he could 
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hold together this jumble of races and 
religions, this tangle of political and 
national interests, and keep the Dual 
Monarchy alive, he would accomplish 
the maximum that could be expected 
of him. No doubt there were in all 
parts of the Empire able and patriotic 
ministers who could govern for him, 
yet the personal ability and influence 
of Francis Joseph has alone harmon- 
ized these ministers’ views and given 
Austria a consistent foreign policy and 
the aspect of a single nation in the 
world’s councils. 

Was it to be expected that a young 
and unknown man would be able to 
discharge duties which had constant- 
ly taxed the ability of a singularly 
capable and unusually popular mon- 
arch? In Austria, the Emperor really 
is sovereign, and must personally dis- 
charge functions requiring the utmost 
degree of intelligence, skill, tact, and 
information. Was it likely that the heir 
apparent possessed these? There was 
everything to gain, not only for the 
Triple Alliance but for Austria herself, 
if the war could be at least begun by 
Francis Joseph. Victory would insure 
the future of the monarchy, and if de- 
feat were the measure dealt by the 
Fates, better far that Francis Joseph 
himself should tide over the first mo- 
ments of humiliation and _ readjust- 
ment, and that he should have charge 
of diplomatic negotiations which could 
not fail to be of the utmost delicacy 
and consequence. 

In addition to these grave apprehen- 
sions were the fears that the growing 
socialism in Germany, much of which 
would be elsewhere simple political 
discontent with autocratic government 
and the class system of voting, might 
force the rulers to share some of their 
power with ‘the mob.’ Never has mili- 
tarism in Germany been as strong as 
it is to-day. Witness the white-wash- 
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ing and virtual acquittal of the of- 
fenders in the Krupp scandals and the 
Zabern incident, in the face of an over- 
whelming chorus of disapproval from 
every possible organ of public opinion. 
The moment was, from this point of 
view also, favorable. 

These were the real causes of the 
Austro-Servian war: the disadvantage 
of the moment to the Triple Entente, 
its advantages to the Triple Alliance; 
the belief that the balance might be- 
fore long swing so decisively the other 
way that action might become impos- 
sible and might even so decidedly favor 
the Triple Entente that the latter could 
take the field with almost complete 
assurance of success. 

Let us beware of saying that Aus- 
tria advisedly began a general Euro- 
pean war or that Germany was anxious 
to fight. They have neither of them 
ever been anxious to fight for what 
they are determined to have, unless 
they can obtain it in no other way. 

The crippling of Servia was, from the 
point of view of Austrian domestic 
politics, long decided upon; from the 
point of view of the interests of the 
Triple Alliance as a whole, it was highly 
desirable, and, if successful, would al- 
low them to dominate the Balkans; but 
it was a movement of such a character, 
involving so great a change in the bal- 
ance of power in Europe and affecting 
so gravely the interests of other nations, 
that it could not be undertaken, ex- 
cept at a time when the situation made 
the Triple Alliance willing to accept 
the issue of a general conflagration 
should the Triple Entente be also will- 
ing to undertake it. Properly speaking, 
therefore, the true causes of the declar- 
ation of war upon Servia by Austria 
lie less in the domestic relations of the 
two countries than in the general Eu- 
ropean situation in the fourth week of 
July, 1914. 











‘OUR LADY POVERTY’ 


BY AGNES REPPLIER 


I 


Tue last people to read the literature 
of poverty are the poor, and this fact 
may be cited as one of the ameliorations 
of their lot. If they were assured day 
after day that they were degraded and 
enslaved, it would be a trifle hard for 
them to cherish their respectability, 
and enjoy their freedom. If their mis- 
ery were dinned into their ears, they 
would naturally cease being cheerful. 
If they were convinced that tears are 
their portion, they would no longer have 
the temerity to laugh. Indeed their 
mirth is frankly repellent to the dolor- 
ous writers of to-day. 


A burst of hollow laughter from a hopeless heart 


is permitted as seemly and in charac- 
ter; even the poet of the slums grants 
this outlet for emotion; but the rude 
sounds which denote hilarity disturb 
the sympathetic soul. One agitated 
Jady describes with shrinking horror 
the merriment of the scrub-women go- 
ing to their labor. All the dignity, all 
the sacredness of womanhood are de- 
filed by these poor old creatures tramp- 
ing through the chill dawn; and yet, 
and yet,— oh, mockery of nobler aspi- 
rations! — ‘The scrub-women were go- 
ing to work, and they went laughing!’ 

The dismalness of serious writers, es- 
pecially if humanity be their theme, is 
steeping us in gloom. The obsession of 
sorrow seems the most reasonable of all 
obsessions, because facts can be crowd- 
ed upon facts (to the general exclusion 
of truth) by way of argument and illus- 
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tration. And should facts fail, there 
are bitter generalizations which shroud 
us like a pall. 

Behind all music we can hear 

The insistent note of hunger-fear; 

Beyond all beauty we can see 

The land’s defenseless misery. 
Mr. Percy Mackaye in his preface to 
that treatise on eugenics which he has 
christened To-Morrow, and humorous- 
ly designated as a play, makes this in- 
spiriting statement: ‘Our world is hide- 
ously unhappy, and the insufferable 
sense of that unhappiness is the conse- 
cration of modern leaders in art. Real- 
ism is splendidly their incentive.’ 

This opens up a cheering vista for 
the public. If the dramatists of the 
near future are to have no finer cense- 
cration than an insufferable sense of 
unhappiness, we must turn for amuse- 
ment to lectures and organ recitals. If 
novelists and poets are to be hallowed 
by grief, there will be nothing left for 
light-hearted readers save the study of 
political economy, erstwhile called the 
‘dismal science,’ but now, by compari- 
son, gay. No artist yet was ever born 
of an insufferable sense of unhappiness. 
No leader and helper of men was ever 
bedewed with tears. The world is old, 
and the world is wide. Of what use are 
we in its tumultuous life, if we do not 
know its joys, its griefs, its high emo- 
tions, its call to courage, and the echo 
of the laughter of the ages? 

Perhaps the only literature of pov- 
erty (I use the word ‘literature’ in a 
purely courteous sense) which was ever 
written for the poor is that amazing 
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issue of tracts, Village Politics, Tales 
for the Common People, and scores of 
similar productions, which a hundred 
years ago were let loose upon rural 
England. The moral in all of them is 
the same, and is expressed with engag- 
ing simplicity: ‘Don’t give trouble to 
people better off than yourself.’ The 
fact that many of these tracts had a 
prodigious sale points to their distribu- 
tion — by the rich — in quarters where 
it was thought that they would do most 
good. They were probably read in the 
same spirit as that in which a Sunday- 
school library was read by two small 
and unregenerate boys of my ac- 
quaintance, who worked through whole 
shelves at a fixed rate, ten cents for a 
short book, twenty-five cents for a long 
one, — the money paid by a pious 
grandmother, and a point of honor 
not to skip. 

The smug complacency of Hannah 
More and her sisterhood was rudely dis- 
turbed by Ebenezer Elliott, who pub- 
lished his Corn-Law Rhymer, with its 
profound pity and its somewhat impo- 
tent wrath, in 1831. England woke up 
to the disturbing conviction that men 
and women were starving, —always a 
disagreeable thing to contemplate, — 
and the Corn Laws were repealed; but 
the ‘Rhymes’ were probably as little 
known to the laborer of 1831 as was 
Piers Plowman to the laborer of 1392. 
Langland — to whom partial critics 
have for five hundred years ascribed 
this great poem of discontent — was 
keenly alive to the value of husbandry 
as a theme; and his ploughman came 
in time to be recognized as the people’s 
suffering representative; but the poet, 
after the fashion of poets, wrote for ‘let- 
tered clerks,’ of which class he was a 
shining example, his praiseworthy pur- 
pose in life being to avoid ‘common 
men’s work.’ In the last century, Les 
Misérables was called the ‘Epic of the 
Poor’; but its readers were, for the 
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most part, as comfortably remote from 
poverty as Victor Hugo himself, and 
as alive to the advantages of wealth. 

In this age of print, the literature of 
poverty has swollen to an enormous 
bulk. Statistical books, explicit and 
contradictory. Hopeful books by so- 
cial workers who see salvation in girls’ 
clubs and refined dancing. Hopeless 
books by other social workers who be- 
lieve — or, at least, who say — that 
the employed are enslaved by the em- 
ployer, and that women and children 
are the prey of men. Highly colored 
books by adventurous young journal- 
ists who have masqueraded (for copy’s 
sake) as mill and factory hands. Gray 
books by casual observers who are 
paralyzed by the mere sight of a slum. 
Furious books by rabid socialists who 
hold that the poor will never be up- 
lifted while there is left in the world a 
man rich enough to pay them wages. 
Imaginative books by poets and novel- 
ists who deal in realism to the exclu- 
sion of reality. All this profusion and 
confusion of matter is thrust upon us 
month after month, while the working- 
man reads his newspaper, and the 
working-girl reads A Coronet of Shame, 
or Lost in Fate’s Fearful Abyss. 

It was Mr. George Gissing who, in 
his studies of the poor, first made pop- 
ular the invective style; who hurled at 
London such epithets as ‘ pest-strick- 
en,’ ‘city of the damned,’ ‘intimacies of 
abomination,’ ‘utmost limits of dread,’ 
— phrases which have been faithfully 
copied by shuddering defamers of New 
York and Chicago. Mr. John Burns, 
for example, after a brief visit to the 
United States, said that Chicago was 
a pocket edition of hell; and subse- 
quently, without, we hope, any per- 
sonal experience to back him, said that 
hell was a pocket edition of Chicago. 

Americans have borrowed these flow- 
ers of speech from England, and have 
invaded her territory, Was it because 
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he could find no poverty at home wor- 
thy of his strenuous pen, that Mr. 
Jack London crossed the sea to write 
up the streets of Whitechapel and Spit- 
alfields, already so abundantly exploit- 
ed by English authors? Was there any- 
thing he could add to the dark pictures 
of Mr. Gissing, or to the more convin- 
cing studies of Mr. Arthur Morrison, 
who has lit up the gloom with a grim 
humor, not very mirthful, but acutely 
and unimpeachably human? Mr. Gis- 
sing’s poor have money for nothing but 
beer (it would be a bold writer who 
denied his starvelings beer); but Mr. 
Morrison sees his way occasionally to 
bacon, and tea, and tinned beef, and 
even, at rare intervals, to a pompous 
funeral, provided that the money for 
mutes can be saved from the sick man’s 
diet. He is the legitimate successor of 
Dickens, and Dickens knew his field 
from experience rather than from ob- 
servation. The lighthouse-keeper sees 
the storm, but the cabin boy feels it. 

In the annals of poverty there are 
few pages more poignant than the one 
which describes the sick child, Charles 
Dickens, taken home from work by a 
kind-hearted lad, and his shame lest 
this boy should learn that ‘home’ for 
him meant the debtors’ prison. In vain 
he tried to get rid of his conductor, Bob 
Fagin by name, protesting that he was 
well enough to walk alone. Bob knew 
he was not, and stuck to his side. To- 
gether they pushed along until little 
Charles was fainting with weakness 
and fatigue. Then in desperation he 
pretended that he lived in a decent 
house near Southwark bridge, and 
darted up the steps with a joyous air of 
being at last in haven, only to creep 
down again when Bob’s back was 
turned, and drag his slow steps to the 
Marshalsea. 

Out of this dismal and precocious ex- 
perience sprang two results,—a_pas- 
sionate resolve not to be what circum- 
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stances were conspiring to make him, 
and an insight into the uncalculating 
habits which deepen and soften pov- 
erty. Dickens — once free of institu- 
tions — wrote of the poor, even of the 
London poor, with amazing geniality; 
but it cannot be denied that his infal- 
lible recipe for brightening up the scene 
is the timely introduction of a pot of 
porter, or a pitcher of steaming flip. 
If we try to think of him writing in a 
prohibition state, we shall realize that 
he owed as much to beer and punch as 
ever Horace did to wine. Imagination 
fails to grasp either of them in the réle 
of a water-drinker. The poor of Dick- 
ens are a sturdy lot, but they are jovial 
only in their cups. His wholesome ha- 
tred of institutions would have been 
intensified could he have lived to hear 
the Camberwell Board of Guardians 
decide — at the instigation, alas! of a 
woman member — that the single mug 
of beer which for years had solaced the 
inmates of Camberwell Workhouse on 
Christmas Day, should hereafter be 
abolished as an immoral indulgence. 
The generous ghost of Dickens must 
have groaned in Heaven over that mel- 
ancholy and mean reform. 


II 


“To achieve what man may, to bear 
what man must,’—since the struggle 
for life began, this has been the purpose 
and the pride of humanity. We Amer- 
icans were trained from childhood to 
believe that while, in the final issue, 
each of us must answer for himself, the 
country — our country — gave to all 
scope for effort, and chance of victory. 
This was not mere Fourth of July 
oratory, nor the fervent utterances 
of presidential campaigns. It was a 
serious and a sober faith, based upon 
some knowledge of the Constitution, 
some inheritance of experience, some 
element of democracy which flavored 
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our early lives. The mere sense of space 
carried with it a profound and eager 
hopefulness. Those of us whose fathers 
or whose grandfathers had crossed the 
sca to escape from more cramping 
conditions, felt this atmosphere of in- 
dependence keenly and consciously. 
Those of us whose fathers or whose 
grandfathers brought up their families 
in an alien land with decent industry 
and thrift, were aware, even in child- 
hood, that the Republic had fostered 
our growth. Therefore am I pardon- 
ably bewildered when I hear American 
workmen called ‘slaves’ and ‘ prisoners 
of starvation,’ and American employ- 
ers called ‘base oppressors,’ and ‘des- 
pots on their thrones.’ This fantastic 
nomenclature seems immeasurably re- 
moved from the temperate language 
in which were formulated the temper- 
ate convictions of my youth. 

The assumption that the American 
laborer to-day stands where the French 
laborer stood before the Revolution, 
where the English laborer stood before 
the passing of the first Reform Bill and 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, shows a 
lack of historical perspective. The as- 
sumption that all strikes represent an 
agonized protest against tyranny, an 
agonized appeal from injustice, is a per- 
version of truth. The assumption that 
child-labor in the United States is the 
blot upon civilization that it was in 
England seventy years ago, denies the 
duty of comparison. If the people who 
write verses about ‘Labor Crucified’ 
would make a table of the wages paid 
to skilled and unskilled workmen, from 
the Chicago carpenter to the Philadel- 
phia street-cleaner, they might sing in 
a more cheerful strain. If the people 
who to-day echo the bitterest lines“of 
Mrs. Browning’s ‘Cry of the Children’ 
would ascertain and bear in mind the 
proportion of little boys and girls who 
are going to school in the United States, 
how many years they average, and how 
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much the country pays for their educa- 
tion, they might spare us some violent 
invectives. Even Mr. Robert Hunter 
permits himself the use of the word 
‘cannibalism’ when speaking of child- 
workers, and this in the face of legisla- 
tion which every year extends its area, 
and grows more stringently protective. 

There is a great deal of loose writing 
on this important theme, and it stands 
in the way of amendment. It is as- 
sumed that parents are seldom or never 
to blame for sending their children to 
work. The mill-owner snatches them 
from their mothers’ arms. It is as- 
sumed that the child who works would 
—if there were no employment for 
him — be at school, or at play, happy, 
healthy, and well-nourished. No one 
even alludes to the cruel poverty of the 
South, which, for generations before 
the cotton mills were built, stunted the 
growth and sapped the strength of 
Southern children. They lived, we are 
told, a ‘wholesome rural life,’ and the 
greed of the capitalist is alone respon- 
sible for the blighting of their pastoral 
paradise. 

There is no need to write like this. 
The question at issue is a grave and 
simple one. It makes its appeal to the 
conscience and the sense of the nation, 
and every year sees some measure of 
reform. Ifa baby girl in an American 
city, a child of three or five, is forced 
to toil all day, winding artificial daisy 
stems at a penny a hundred, let the 
name of her employer and the place of 
her employment be made public. The 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children can deal peremptorily with 
such a case. It is not even the privilege 
of parents to work a little child so re- 
lentlessly. If the pathetic story is not 
supported by facts, or is not in accord 
with facts, it is neither wise nor well to 
publish it. Why should a sober peri- 
odical, like the Child-Labor Bulletin, 
devoted to a good cause, print a poem 
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called ‘ A Song of the Factory,’ in 
which happy children are portrayed as 
sporting in beautiful meadows, 


Idling among the feathery blooms, 


until a sort of ogre comes along, builds 
a factory, drives the poor innocents 
into it, and compels them to 
Crouch all day by the spindles, wizened, and 
wan, and old, 
earning ‘his bread.’ Apparently — and 
this is the gist of the matter — they 
have no need to earn bread for them- 
selves. The accompanying illustra- 
tions show us on one page a prettily 
dressed little girl sitting daisy-crowned 
in the fields, and, on the other page, a 
ragged and tattered little girl with a 
shawl over her head going to the work 
which has but too plainly impoverished 
her. Hansel and Gretel are not more 
distinctly within the boundaries of 
fairyland than are these entrapped 
children. The witch is not more dis- 
tinctly a child-eating hobgoblin than 
is the capitalist of such fervid song. 
The sickly and unreasoning tone 


which pervades the literature of pover- 
ty is demoralizing. There is nothing 
helpful in the assumption that effort is 
vain, resistance hopeless, and the world 


monstrously cruel. The dominating 
element of such prose and verse is a 
bleak despair, unmanly, unwomanly, 
inhuman. Out of the abundance of 
material before me, I quote a single 
poem, published in the New York Call, 
reprinted in the Survey, and christened 
mockingly, — 


THE STRAIGHT ROAD 


They got y’, kid, they got y’, just like I said they 
would; 
You tried to walk the narrow path, 
You tried, and got an awful laugh; 
And laughs are all y’ did get, kid, they got y’ 
good! 


They never saw the little kid,— the kid I used to 
know, 
The little bare-legged girl back home, 
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The little girl that played alone, 
They don’t know half the things I know, kid; 
ain’t it so? 


They got y’, kid, they got y’,— you know they got 
y right; 
They waited till they saw y’ limp, 
Then introduced y’ to the pimp, 
Ah, you were down then, kid, and could n’t fight. 


I guess you know what some don’t know, and 
others know damn well, 
That sweatshops don’t grow angel’s wings, 
That workin’ girls is easy things, 
And poverty’s the straightest road to hell. 


And this is what our Lady Poverty, 
bride of Saint Francis, friend of all holi- 
ness, counsel of all perfection, has come 
to mean in these years of grace! She 
who was once the surest guide to Hea- 
ven now leads her chosen ones to Hell. 
She who was once beloved by the de- 
vout and honored by the just, is now 
a scandal and a shame, the friend of 
harlotry, the instigator of crime. Even 
a true poet like Francis Thompson 
laments that the poverty exalted by 
Christ should have been cast down 
from her high caste. 


All men did admire 
Her modest looks, her ragged, sweet attire 
In which the ribboned shoe could not compete 
With her clear simple feet. 
But Satan, envying Thee thy one ewe-lamb, 
With Wealth, World’s Beauty and Felicity 
Was not content, till last unthought-of she 
Was his to damn. 
Thine ingrate, ignorant lamb 
He won from Thee; kissed, spurned, and made of 

her 

This thing which qualms the air, 
Vile, terrible, old, 
Whereat the red blood of the Day runs cold. 


These are the words of one to whom 
the London gutters were for years a 
home, and whose strengthless manhood 
lay inert under a burden of pain he had 
no courage to lift. Yet never was suf- 
ferer more shone upon by kindness than 
was Francis Thompson; never was man 
better fitted to testify to the goodness 
of a bad world. And he did bear such 
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brave testimony again and yet again, 
so that the bulk of his verse is alien to 
pessimism,— ‘every stanza an act of 
faith, and a declaration of good will.’ 

The demoralizing quality of such 
stuff as ‘The Straight Road,’ which is 
forced upon us with increasing perti- 
nacity, is its denial of kindness, its 
evading of obligation. Temptation is 
not only the occasion, but the justifier 
of sin,— a point of view which plays 
havoc with our common standard of 
morality. When a vicious young mil- 
lionaire like Harry Thaw runs amuck 
through his crude and evil environ- 
ment, we sigh and say, ‘His money 
ruined him.’ When a poor young wo- 
man abandons her weary frugalities for 
the questionable pleasures of prostitu- 
tion, we sigh and say, ‘Her poverty 
drove her to it.’ Where then does good- 
ness dwell? What part does honor 
play? The Sieur de Joinville, in his 
memoirs of Saint Louis, tells us that a 
certain man, sore beset by the pres- 
sure of temptation, sought counsel 
from the Bishop of Paris, ‘whose Chris- 
tian name was William.’ And this wise 
William of Paris said to him: ‘The 
castle of Montl’héry stands in the safe 
heart of France, and no invading hosts 
assail it. But the castle of La Rochelle 
in Poitou stands on the line of battle. 
Day and night it must be guarded from 
assault, and it has suffered grievously. 
Which gentleman, think you, the King 
holds high in favor, the governor of 
Montl’héry, or the governor of La Ro- 
chelle? The post of danger is the post 
of glory, and he who is sorely wounded 
in the combat is honored by God and 


> 


man. 
III 


There are those whose ardor for hu- 
manity finds a congenial vent in the de- 
nouncement of all they see about them, 
— all the institutions of their country, 
all the laborious processes of civiliza- 
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tion. Sociologists of this type speak 
and write of an ordinary American city 
in terms which Dante might have en- 
vied. Nobody, it would seem, is ever 
cured in its hospitals; they only lie on 
‘cots of pain.’ Nobody is ever reformed 
in its reformatories. Nobody is reared 
to decency in its asylums. Nobody 
is — apparently — educated in_ its 
schools. Its industries are ravenous 
beasts, sucking the blood of workers; 
its poor are ‘shackled slaves’; its hum- 
ble homes are ‘dens.’ I have heard a 
philanthropic lecturer talk to the poor 
upon the housing of the poor. She 
threw on ascreen enlarged photographs 
of narrow streets and tenement rooms 
which looked to me_ unspeakably 
dreary, but which the working-women 
around me gazed at in mild perplexity, 
seeing nothing amiss, and wondering 
that their residences should be held up 
to this unseemly scorn. They did not 
do as did the angry Italians of a New 
Jersey town, — smash the invidious 
pictures which shamed their homes; 
they sat in stolid silence and discomfit- 
ure, dimly conscious of an unresented 
insult. 

It is hard to grasp a point of view 
immeasurably remote from our own; 
but what can we understand of other 
lives unless we do this difficult thing? 
Old women in the out-wards of an 
almshouse (of all earthly abodes the 
saddest) have boasted to me that their 
floors were scrubbed every other day, 
and their sheets changed once a week; 
and this braggart humor stunned my 
senses until I called to mind the floor 
and the bed of one of them (an extra- 
ordinarily dirty old woman) whom I 
had known in other years. Last winter 
the workers in a settlement house were 
called upon at midnight to succor a 
woman who had been kicked and beat- 
en into unconsciousness by a drunken 
husband. The poor creature was all 
one bleeding bruise. When she was 
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revived, her dim eyes traveled over the 
horrified faces about her. ‘It’s pretty 
bad,’ she gasped, ‘it’s mighty bad’; 
and then, with another look at the 
group of protecting, pitying spinsters, 
‘but it must be something fierce to 
be an old maid.’ 

The city is a good friend to the poor. 
It gives them day nurseries for their 
babies, kindergartens for their little 
children, schools for their boys and 
girls, playgrounds, swimming pools, re- 
creation piers, reading-rooms, libra- 
ries, churches, clubs, hospitals, cheap 
amusements, open-air concerts,employ- 
ment agencies, the companionship of 
their kind, and the chance of a friend 
atneed. In return, the poor love the 
city, and cling to it with reasonable 
but somewhat stifling affection. They 
know that the hardest thing in life is to 
be isolated,— ‘unrelated,’ to use Car- 
lyle’s apt word; and they escape this 
fate by eschewing the much-lauded 
fields and farms. They know also that 
in the country they must stand or fall 
by their own unaided efforts, they must 
learn the hard lesson of self-reliance. 
Many of them propose to live, as did 
the astute author of Piers Plowman, ‘in 
the town, and on the town as weil.’ 
Moreover, pleasure means as much to 
them as it does to the rest of us. We 
hardly needed Mr. Chesterton to tell 
us that a visit to a corner saloon may 
be just as exciting an event to a tene- 
ment-house dweller, as a dinner at a 
gold-and-marble hotel is to the average 
middle-class citizen; and that the tene- 
ment-house dweller may be just as mod- 
erate in his potations: — 

Merrily taking twopenny rum, and cheese with a 
pocket knife. 

Poverty, we are assured, isan ‘error,’ 
like ill-health and crime. It is an ana- 
chronism in civilization, a stain upon 
a wisely governed land. But into our 
country which, after a human fashion, 
is both wise and foolish, pours the pov- 
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erty of Europe. Hundreds of thous- 
ands of immigrants with but a few dol- 
lars between them and want; with scant 
equipment, physical or mental, for the 
struggle of life; with an inheritance of 
feebleness from ill-nourished genera- 
tions before them, — this is the prob- 
lem which the United States faces 
courageously, and solves as best she 
can. What she cannot do is miracu- 
lously to convert poverty into plenty, 
— certainly not before the next year 
doubles, and the third year trebles the 
miracle-seeking multitude. She cannot 
properly house or profitably employ a 
million of immigrants before the next 
million is clamoring at her doors. Nor 
is she even given a fair chance to ac- 
complish her giant task. The dema- 
gogues who are employed in the con- 
genial sport of railroad baiting, and 
who are enjoying beyond measure the 
fun of chivying business interests into 
dusty corners, are the ones to lift up 
their voices in shrill appeal for the 
army of the unemployed. They refuse 
to connect one phenomenon with the 
other. The notion that crippling indus- 
tries will benefit the industrious is not 
so new as it seems. A’sop must have 
had a clear insight into its workings 
when he wrote the fable of the goose 
that laid the golden egg. 

The City of New York expends, ac- 
cording toa recent report of the Hos- 
pital Investigating Committee, more 
than a million of dollars a year for the 
care of sick, defective, and otherwise 
helpless aliens. It expended in 1913 
nearly four hundred thousand dollars 
for the care of aliens who had been in 
this country less than five years. This 
is the record of our greatest city, the 
one in which theastute immigrant takes 
up his abode. The education she gives 
her little foreign-born children com- 
prises for the most part manual and vo- 
cational training, clinics for the defec- 
tive, schools for the incorrigible, free or 
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cost-price lunches, doctoring, dentistry, 
the care of trained nurses, and a score 
of similar attentions unknown to an 
earlier generation, undreamed of in the 
countries whence these children come. 
In return for such fostering care, New 
York is held up to execration because 
she has the money to pay the taxes 
which are expended in this fashion, be- 
cause she lays the golden egg which 
benefits the poor of twenty nations. 
Her unemployed (reinforced hugely 
from less favored communities) riot in 
her streets and churches, and agitators 
curse her for a thing of evil, a city of 
palaces and slums, corroded with the 
Shame of lives that lie 
Couched in ease, while down the streets 
Pain and want go by. 

The only people who take short views 
of life are the poor, the poor whose 
daily wage is spent on their daily needs. 
Clerks and bookkeepers and small 
tradesmen (toilers upon whose strug- 
gle for decency and independence no- 
body ever wastes a word of sympathy) 
may fret over the uncertainty of their 
future, the narrow margin which lies 
between them and want. But the 
workman and his family have a cour- 
age of their own, the courage of the sol- 
dier who does not spend the night be- 
fore battle calculating his chances of a 
gun-shot wound, or of a legless future. 
It is exasperating to hear a teamster’s 
wife cheerfully announce the coming of 
her tenth baby; but the calmness with 
which she faces the situation has in it 
something human and elemental. It is 
exasperating to see the teamster risk 
illness and loss of work (he might at 
least pull off his wet clothes when he 
gets home); but he tells you he has not 
gone to his grave with a cold yet, and 
this careless confidence saves him as 
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much as it costs. I read recently an 
economist’s sorrowful complaint that 
families, in need of the necessities of 
life, go to moving-picture shows; that 
women, with their husbands’ scanty 
earnings in their hands, take their chil- 
dren to these blithesome entertain- 
ments instead of buying the Sunday 
dinner. It sounds like the citizens who 
buy motor cars instead of paying off 
the mortgages on their homes, and it is 
an error of judgment which the work- 
ingman is little likely to condone; but 
that the pleasure-seeking impulse — 
which social workers assign exclusively 
to the spirit of youth — should mutiny 
in a matron’s bones suggests survivals 
of cheerfulness, high lights amid the 
gloom. 

The deprecation of earthly anxiety 
taught by the Gospels, the precedence 
given to the poor by the New Testa- 
ment, the value placed upon voluntary 
poverty by the Christian Church,— 
these things have for nineteen hundred 
years helped in the moulding of men. 
There still remain some leaven of cour- 
age, some savor of philosophy, some 
echoes of ancient wisdom (heard often- 
est from uneducated men), some laugh- 
ter loud and careless as the laughter 
of the Middle Ages, some slow sense 
of justice, not easy to pervert. These 
qualities are perhaps as helpful as the 
‘divine discontent’ fostered by enthu- 
siasts for sorrow, the cowardice bred 
by insistence upon trouble and anxiety, 
the rancor engendered by invectives 
against earth and heaven. No lot is 
bettered by having its hardships em- 
phasized. No man is helped by the 
drowning of his courage, the destruction 
of his good-will, the paralyzing grip of 
Envy with squinting eyes, 

Sick of a strange disease, his neighbor’s health. 
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BY CORNELIA A. P. COMER 


Dear Peter: — 

Yesterday at luncheon, when you 
flourished your napkin and declared 
vigorously that you could n’t see why 
anybody should care about living after 
forty, as, of course, ‘one never had any 
new experiences after that age; it was 
just the same old things over and over,’ 
— did you notice that none of your el- 
ders attempted to answer you serious- 
ly? Your mother was slightly shocked, 
your father grinned a little grimly, and 
I was so busy trying to remember 
whether I was nineteen or twenty-two 
when I made precisely that remark, 
also at luncheon, to a slightly shocked 
and slightly amused family, that I, 
too, let your declamation pass unchal- 
lenged. 

Thinking it over to-day, remember- 
ing how terribly in earnest I was in my 
own young belief that everything of 
interest must happen before one was 
forty, probably even before one was 
thirty, and that the rest of life was a 
useless by-product, I began to wonder 
if it was possible to tell you anything 
about the real connotations of middle 
age. Can I say it so it will reach you? 
Can I ‘get it across’? Perhaps not, but 
I can try! 

Why try? you may ask disdainfully. 
You don’t care a row of pins! A fellow 
of your age knows pretty well what he 
thinks about things, and it’s as clear 
as mud that middle age is—well, just 
simply dull. Its eyes are on the side- 
walk, and its nose to the grindstone. 
What is there in that to inspire a chap 
or make him look forward to it with ex- 
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pectation, not to say enthusiasm? Old 
age now — one knows a few pretty de- 
cent old fellows who seem to have got 
something out of the game and show 
up as fairly contented, but middle age 
—QOh bosh! Did n’t that man Osler say 
there was nothing in it?) That shows! 

Well, Peter-boy, here’s the point; 
you will learn for yourself in time what 
there is in middle age. Yet if you could 
understand it a little now, you would 
look forward to the forties and fifties 
with keen expectation. This, in itself, 
would cheat the thieving years of the 
one great thing they do often take 
away. 

Did you ever notice in what consists 
the exact difference between a young 
face and a face somewhat older? The 
distinction was brought home to me 
with a shock in my girlhood. Visiting 
in a strange city, I was told by an ac- 
quaintance that I had a double there. 
“Yes, she looks exactly like you. Older, 
of course, but awfully similar. She 
lives somewhere out on the Shelburne 
car-line. Have n’t you ever seen her? 
Do look out for her! It’s so amusing to 
see replicas of one’s self. Don’t you 
know the woman I mean?’ This last 
sentence was addressed to my hostess 
who demurred. ‘Ye-es, I’ve seen her, 
but I don’t think there is such a start- 
ling likeness. Still, there is a little 
something —’ 

After that, of course, the girl that I 
was watched eagerly for her double, 
hoping possibly (the young do have 
these vanities!) to be a little flattered 
and a little inspired by the sight of her. 
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She might suggest new possibilities, 
constitute a fresh ideal. 

Once that winter I encountered her 
on the Shelburne car-line, recognized 
her at once and — disapproved of her 
at sight! Yes, she was very like. The 
eyes, the chin, the shape of the face, 
were all as familiar as the looking- 
glass. What was it that was different 
and depressing? The girl sat in her cor- 
ner while the car leisurely jogged down 
town, studying the face of the woman 
across the aisle. How did one know 
she was anywhere from seven to twelve 
years one’s senior since, at that, she 
was still young? What betrayed it? 
Her skin was smooth, her color fresh. 
Yet something, certainly, was very dif- 
ferent. Slowly it dawned upon the girl. 
The elder face showed no eagerness; it 
was no longer avid of life as was the 
face that met her own in the mirror. 
It was done with expectation. 

‘That,’ said the girl to herself, ‘is 
the real difference between us. That is 
what makes one grow old. But has it 
got to come? If there’s nothing more 
to expect on earth, surely there’s all of 
heaven left to hope for! Now, if one 
could get that into one’s face —’ 

Iam not defending this naive young 
assumption that our eternal hopes are 
worth while as first aids to beauty. 
I’m only telling you that youth is ex- 
pectation, and how I found it out. 


Youth zs expectation. In the more 
happily born and reared, it is expecta- 
tion of experience; in earthy, less for- 
tunate temperaments, it is expectation 
of pleasure. With their inevitable dis- 
appointments, we need not deal here. 

You, Peter, think yourself clear- 
sighted in that you hope not to live be- 
yond forty. Experience alone is so real 
and so dear to you that you can con- 
ceive of no value in life without it, and 
by experience you rightly mean such 
vicissitudes, such events, as throw light 
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into dark places, enrich your inner life, 
increase your perceptions. You are of 
those who desire, above all things, to 
know. 

An experience has two parts, the ob- 
jective happening and the subjective 
reaction upon it. The wonder and de- 
light of the latter gives value to the 
former. A real perception is a kind of 
act of creation. You seem to be coép- 
erating with God when you perceive 
what He means. Your instinct that this 
is the priceless thing is surely right; as 
surely wrong is your naive belief that 
thirty or forty years will drain you of 
the possibility of such reactions. Yet 
that belief is based, I make no doubt, 
upon the silence of your elders as to the 
actual content of life between thirty- 
five and fifty. 

We hear much talk lately about the 
‘conspiracy of silence’ in regard to sex. 
One might with equal truth proclaim 
such a conspiracy in regard to soul. 
And it would be quite as just to say a 
‘conspiracy of disbelief’ exists among 
the young! I asked some of the wisest 
folk I know about the possibility of 
telling our juniors what chiefly endears 
middle-age to us who possess it, and 
they shook their heads. ‘Yes, you can 
try. We all ought to try. But they 
won’t believe it. One has to learn these 
things for one’s self.’ 

What is growing older, anyhow? 
When you and your contemporaries 
think of it crudely, physically, it seems 
to you the wearing out of the body, 
baldness, wrinkles, obesity, a harden- 
ing of the arteries, a general stiffening 
of the members and the faculties, 
making responsiveness to life difficult 
or impossible. 

Viewing it on a less material plane, 
you see in it a wearing-down of ideals, 
a crushing-out of the dreams, a loss of 
the glory. 

As I see it, growing older is the pro- 
cess of the reconciliation of the spirit to 
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life. Living is simply getting acquaint- 
ed with the world we live in. The real 
purpose of a body is that it shall be 
used up, worn out — and then thrown 
away — in feeding the spirit. What- 
ever happens to you in the outer world 
translates itself, finally, into such sus- 
tenance. That is what it is for, just as 
the purpose of food is not to look pret- 
ty on china plates, but to be trans- 
formed into blood and muscle. It is in 
the natural order of things that the 
body should be thus used and ex- 
hausted; the unnatural and _ horrible 
thing is that the body should be worn 
out and yet the spirit remain unnour- 
ished. 

People chatter endlessly nowadays 
about ‘teaching’ the young this or 
that. The problem is not so simple. 
For, while you all accept unquestion- 
ingly the scientific facts and theories 
that are offered you, and build upon 
them, you also take ethical and philo- 
sophical statements with a certain re- 
serve, waiting for the sanctions of your 
own experience. I am far from being a 
defender of logic, but this is surely il- 
logical. . 

Asa matter of fact, ethics is far more 
stable than physical science. The lat- 
ter has recently had occasion to revise 
its whole theory of matter, while the 
theory of conduct remains unchanged. 
The Origin of Species is already out of 
date, and monumental undertakings 
like the Synthetic Philosophy are disre- 
garded, but the Ten Commandments 
and the Golden Rule remain intact and 
unassailable. They are being redis- 
covered daily, with much pomp, by 
those brilliant social investigators who 
were not brought up to accept them as 
basal. 

How do we get our obiter dicta about 
life, youask? My dear Peter, it is very 
simple; they are as much laboratory 
products as the rules about reagent 
bottles. Experience is the laboratory 
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of the spirit — that very experience 
which you are already finding so pre- 
cious that you assert that the years can 
have no value without it. 

You can accept the statements of 
thoroughly qualified elders about what 
life is and teaches as absolutely as you 
accept the statements of your chemis- 
try professor about the reagent bottles. 
But first you must make sure that they 
have passed their examinations and 
taken their degrees summa cum laude 
in the schools of experience. 

You will not have much trouble in 
assorting people with reference to their 
ability as spiritual advisers. The thing 
sifts itself down finally to the prag- 
matic test, efficiency for the end desired. 
Will it work? 

Thirty-odd years ago your grand- 
mother employed a German laundress, 
a shrewd, devout, hard-working widow. 
By the toil of her hands at the current 
wages of a dollar and a quarter a day, 
she acquired a comfortable home with 
an orchard, garden-patch, and grass for 
the cow, and brought up four children 
to walk through life with self-respect 
and industry. Asa child I used to hang 
about the steaming tubs to hear her 
talk of the eternal verities, — her favor- 
ite theme, — for I knew blindly, as chil- 
dren do, that here was the real thing. 
I can see now the exultation shining in 
her face as she told us about ‘my 
Charley who went to Chicago,’ and 
found himself up against that particu- 
larly unholy portion of this wicked 
world. ‘But my Charley, he is a good 
boy. He goes straight. An’ he writes 
mean’ says “ T’ank God we got a mud- 
der who taught us for why we live an’ 
for why we work.””’ 

Her eyes were as those of one who 
says, ‘Lord, now lettest Thou thy serv- 
ant depart in peace,’ for she had suc- 
ceeded in passing her revelation on. 
Her children had seasoned their loaves 
with her leaven — and this is parental 
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success. She is living to-day, near 
ninety, an honored inmate in the home 
of ‘my Mary who married the minis- 
ter,’ with grandchildren worthy of 
their blood. 

When you find folk whose account of 
‘for why we live and for why we work’ 
gets results that can be passed on in 
this way, it is perfectly safe to trust 
their dicta. Scrub-women or seers, 
they are masters of the only art that 
matters. 

Few of us are so successful as this 
woman in transmitting knowledge. 
Daily there goes down to the grave 
unspoken wisdom enough to run the 
world a thousand years. Your fault, 
Peter, for how can we speak if you will 
not hear? 

Think of the long procession of dull 
people that you pass daily on the 
street, noticing them only as the drab 
background for the young faces which, 
to you, shine out like stars. They seem 
unimportant folk, and you find them 
as stupid as ‘babies do grown-ups — 
yet these are they who know the secrets 
of the Seven Stars and Plato’s Year! 
They have solved the long problem of 
work; they have irrigated deserts, 
washed down hills, tunneled moun- 
tains, sailed strange seas, controlled 
vast engines. They have also fronted 
death fearlessly and been convinced of 
immortality. They have looked at 
Love aghast and found in themselves 
infinite springs of tenderness to quench 
the flames of lust and greed. They have 
created new bodies and new souls. Ly- 
ing in king’s houses or fouled in the 
mire, starved, gorged, scorched, frozen, 
lifted up to heaven, cast down to hell 
—from all this have they learned 
nothing? 

Peter, the great process which is be- 
ing completed behind these countless 
quiet faces is the same process which 
had begun in you when you told me 
shyly at fifteen that ‘it was so interest- 
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ing to sit still and watch your judg- 
ment being formed.’ 

This was your way of saying that a 
sense of the many-sidedness of things 
was already born in you, and that you 
were beginning to weigh those contra- 
dictory aspects and find pleasure in the 
process. 

Later on, as your education grew 
more interesting to you, you confided 
to me the gradual growth of a cosmic 
theory that had begun to outline itself 
in your brain. In this, everything you 
learned seemed miraculously to find a 
place, as if it were a great picture-puz- 
zle whose fragments were doled out to 
you one by one. You observed how 
physics and astronomy and chemistry 
and ancient history, and even mathe- 
matics, fitted into one another’s cor- 
ners. You got fleeting glimpses of 
other men’s cosmic theories, not alone 
in books, where they are least convinc- 


. ing, but in real life. Your professor of 


physics accidentally betrayed a deep- 
buried hope that ether might be the 
very substance of the Eternal, inclus- 
ive of all things. You heard and re- 
membered an ardent mathematician 
saying that his science was ‘the short- 
est cut to infinity — and God.’ The 
little assistant in geology, of whom you 
thought patronizingly, flashed out one 
day and gave you a glimpse of all cre- 
ation groaning and travailing through 
endless prehistoric ages to find and 
bring forth Man — on whom is laid 
henceforward the everlasting obliga- 
tion to show himself no less than spirit 
and worthy the age-long struggle of his 
making. 

And so, by this and by that, the pic- 
ture grew. It was as if the vast tapes- 
try of the cosmos swung in great folds 
before you. Dimly you discerned a 
pattern that was above your seeing. 
Flashes of wonderful color, fragments 
of great design, tantalized your vision. 
They excited and uplifted you, rein- 
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forcing all that you would soonest be- 
lieve as to the Star-Builder. Never 
completed, still unfolding, in the im- 
mensities of a space that your mind 
could conceive neither as finite nor in- 
finite, the universe held you expect- 
ant. All knowledge and speculation 
were absorbed into this great dim pat- 
tern, that was still more than they. 
For no matter how daring and how 
comprehensive our cosmic theory, we 
fall short of the audacities and subtle- 
ties of God. 

Into that far-hung cosmic pattern 
you also tried to fit your individual life 
and your mother’s faith. You did not, 
perhaps, try very hard; for at the same 
time you found most sermons dull and 
most dogmas unintelligible. The forms 
in which Christianity was offered you 
did not suit the shape of your mind. So, 
you did not very definitely connect 
your religious instruction with these 
other things it was thrilling you greatly 
to learn. Healthy, contented, clean, 


and only normally selfish, you have 
not as yet very greatly needed a reli- 


gion that will stand the strain of life. 
But I cannot give you any satisfactory 
account of the connotations of mid- 
dle age without talking about such a 
religion. 


Don’t lose patience with me at this 
point, Peter, because my sentences are 
getting long and my enthusiasm is 
mounting high. It’s not so easy as you 
might think to put the deepest things 
one knows into plain words — for it 
breaks a law of being that almost all 
men keep. 

Let us go back to your desire to know; 
it does not mean that you wish to be 
either a philosopher or a scientist. Ei- 
ther is admittedly unsatisfactory from 
the point of view of that cosmic outline 
you are so keen about. Scientists must 
confine themselves to facts and, ten- 
tatively, to such theories as may best 
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explain facts; philosophers have usually 
felt that they must be logical. 

Because you are still at school to 
books, your respect for facts and logic 
is, deservedly, immense. But outside 
of fact and beyond logic there lies a 
domain of knowledge as irrefragable as 
the contributions of either to our con- 
sciousness, and more necessary to nor- 
mal existence. There have always been 
things that the commonest man knew. 
When this knowledge is turned toward 
everyday matters we call it common 
sense, and it is the fixative that holds 
the charcoal sketch of civilization on 
the map; when it is turned toward the 
things of the spirit, it constitutes that 
natural religion which is the basis of all 
our supra-material life. 

The common man has never based 
his life, his dogmas, his institutions 
upon anything told him by scientist or 
philosopher. He has based them upon 
these things he knew, these intuitions, 
these gifts of insight. There his heart 
is fixed. 

These gifts of insight have had 
small philosophical recognition. How- 
ever, you may now classify them under 
‘data of immediacy’ if you like. In 
this guise they have recently acquired 
good standing. Bergson is officially 
best known as a philosopher by the ro- 
mantic and exciting outline he suggests 
of a universe spinning its own future 
and its own God out of the perpetually 
changing stream of time-stuff, under 
the compulsion laid on it of a vital ur- 
gency. But one suspects that the real 
reason why Creative Evolution (which 1 
recommend you to read and use as a 
basis for your speculations in a field 
which it does not enter) sold like a pop- 
ular novel and was dipped into and 
tasted by thousands of readers usually 
indifferent to philosophy, had no con- 
nection with this exposition of duration. 
Its popularity is due, rather, to its re- 
habilitation of intuition, showing it 
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as equally authoritative with intellect. 
Bergson demonstrated the undeniable 
fact that our ‘godlike intellect’ is, after 
all, wrought out by the reactions of 
matter upon our perception, is built 
up, cell by cell, from our contact with 
the material world. It is, therefore, a 
wonderful instrument, indeed, but one 
which can be used to advantage only 
upon such stuff as it is wrought from. 
You may safely use logic upon matter, 
since matter shaped your thinking- 
machine. Upon spirit, it follows that 
you must use intuition, since only so 
is spirit apprehended. 

At the back of his brain, the plain 
man has known this all along. Berg- 
son, cogent and brilliant, has shown 
the philosophers that the plain man 
was in the right. 

The common man is not born aware 
of all the things that he knows he 
knows. He stumbles upon them as he 
lives along. Typical experience runs in 
this fashion. 

A youth is told that he has an im- 
mortal soul; that God made the world 
and cares actively for it; that a super- 
human exemplar came to rescue man. 
He accepts this teaching tentatively. 
He is conscious of something that 
seems to be a soul and hopes it was not 
made to die. The universe seems to de- 
mand a Creator who is an indwelling 
spirit — but to believe that God is in- 
deed a Father seems to savor of con- 
ceit. He recognizes the value of the 
Christ-example. 

He goes ahead, trying to be a fairly 
decent sort, sometimes having spiritual 
illuminations of his own and sometimes 
not, sometimes approximating Chris- 
tian standards and sometimes not, 
hoping that God, if there is a God, will 
see that he is trying not to impede the 
Universal Will. 

Life does not let him alone. Sooner 
or later the big experiences come. Per- 
haps one loved by him dies. Beside 
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that still figure he suddenly perceives 
that death is not what he thought it. 
The peace in that quiet face is so 
absolutely the peace of clay which a 
spirit has ceased to inform, that it is a 
revelation. He is not here, he is risen! 
cries the heart with such authority 
that the youth believes — because he 
cannot do otherwise. He no longer 
hopes that the soul lives, — he knows 
with a certainty that, once felt, is never 
shaken. Every human being who has 
undoubting faith in immortality came 
to it thus. There is no other road to 
that assurance. 

So it goes through the years. Each 
successive experience is equally a rev- 
elation; each, perhaps, equally a re- 
versal of what he expects; each un- 
doubtedly discloses how the soul is 
enmeshed with the body, eternity knit 
into the web of time. 

It is impossible to over-state the 
authority, the overwhelming validity 
of the great experiences of life. Death 
—love— birth — work — creative ef- 
fort — pain, above all, pain! — each 
adds something definite, precious, en- 
during, to the soul’s stock of treasure. 
These are the things that shall not be 
taken away. They are the bricks we 
build into the House of Life; they are 
the foundation-stones of our Eternal 
City. 

The quality, the character, of con- 
viction that the great experiences 
bring is of such a nature as cannot be 
foreseen or imagined. As it is impos- 
sible to imagine a taste or an odor 
never sensed, so it is impossible to fore- 
cast these gifts of experience. They 
impinge upon consciousness, poignant 
and wonderful. They pass, and leave 
you with a conviction as much deeper 
than an intellectual assent as the emo- 
tions are older than the brain. 

To tell you what each one of these 
experiences makes clear would be too 
long a task. But the whole structure 
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of society is reared on them. Examine 
the Family, the State, the Church, and 
see this for yourself. Man has put the 
gifts of insight into institutions and 
put them into dogmas. 

Each generation revamps the outer 
garment of these vital things a bit, to 
suit itself. There is bound to be some 
misfit apparent between the style of 
any age and the taste of its successor. 
Therefore to youth, which lacks en- 
tirely the basal experience, all dogma 
appears blind and most institutions 
appear faulty. Wherefore youth would 
discard old doctrines and make the 
world over rapidly, in utter ignorance 
of the stuff it is handling. 


Forgive me, Peter, if I bore you by 
talking about dogmas for a few mi- 
nutes. Since I learned what they are, 
they have interested me madly. Before 
that, I was as indifferent as yourself. 
A dogma is something cryptic, a big ex- 
perience crammed into a few words. 
If you are willing to put into its unrav- 
eling half the enthusiasm of an Assyri- 
ologist translating a difficult inscrip- 
tion, or of a naturalist putting together 
fossil remains, you will have your re- 
ward. You will find out that, whatever 
words the fathers used, they meant 
what we mean, but meant it more in- 
tensely. They were more passionately 
spiritual than we, those old dogmatists, 
and less given to expression. So they 
packed each word fuller of expression 
than it would hold. 

Says a recent essayist, ‘Unless the 
words “‘salvation by grace” had at one 
time stood for the most powerful con- 
viction of the most holy minds, we 
should never have heard the phrase.’ ! 
It would be possible to give you the 
exact equivalent of that doctrine in 
our modern spiritual life, but I will 
spare you — to-day! 

I must not protract my preaching, 

1 John Jay Chapman: Non-resistance. 
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but I would like you to know that 
something like this happens with refer- 
ence to spiritual development: if you 
accept the fundamental statements of 
our religion in your youth, you will find 
life a long, painful and beautiful pro- 
cess of verifying and enriching them. 
If you put aside those statements in 
your youth and yet have the strength 
to live uprightly and deal justly, ac- 
cording to the moral code which Chris- 
tianity has forced upon the world even 
as the sun forces spring on the earth, 
— in short, if you are a Christian in all 
but the name, and face life with an 
open mind, you will find it a long, pain- 
ful, but wonderful process of evolving a 
religion which tallies in essentials with 
that which you put aside. 

You may be willing to accept the re- 
ligion that you make yourself; you may 
look askance at the claims of revealed 
religion; yet they are one and the same 
revelation. The Light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world 
is no farthing candle but an illumina- 
tion as steadfast as the sun. 

Call yourself Christian or free- 
thinker,— your feet are within the 
Way while you accept life loyally and 
get out of it what it holds in trust for 
every man. 

On this point Christ himself was ex- 
plicit, and more liberal than his inter- 
preters. ‘If a man do the will of my 
Father which is in heaven, he shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be 
true or false.’ In other words, salva- 
tion may begin at the ‘works’ end or 
at the ‘faith’ end — it may be proved 
as readily from one approach as from 
the other by those ‘men of good will’ 
to whom the angels sang. 

Intuition and experience have built 
up institutions as well as doctrines. 
For a single instance: man felt the sa- 
credness of procreation, the veritable 
ties of blood. From these perceptions 
resulted marriage and family. Only 
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when you look at those institutions 
from the outside do you believe the 
babblers who declare that they will 
crumble. 

Seeing marriage as it can be with 
the eyes of your youth, a union fair 
and firm and sweet, the tale of its his- 
torical evolution may revolt you. It 
will not, if you have the key. From 
savagery upward, through brutal ages, 
blind with lust, the race has still been 
groping to express that basal percep- 
tion of an enduring alliance for a won- 
derful end. Perhaps it is still done 
clumsily at best, but the profound in- 
tent is there. 

Needless to expound to you all doc- 
trines or institutions as they show 
themselves to me. The thing to make 
clear to you is that, one by one, as you 
climb the ascent of the years, these il- 
luminations arrive; one by one you will 
accept them and fit them into that 
cosmic picture you have already begun 
to build so enthusiastically out of the 
gifts of intellect. The completion of 
that picture demands the deepest in- 
sights of your spirit as well as the keen- 
est energies of your intellect. 

Take it from me, if you can, that, at 
long last, a time comes when we are 
suddenly conscious that we have ‘gone 
observing matters’ so extensively and 
to such purpose that we have a certain 
vital and dependable knowledge of the 
pattern of the tapestry so far as this 
earth and our human existences are 
concerned. This does not mean that it 
is clear to us — but that it is percept- 
ibly less obscure. Out of the mass of 
detail emerge the great principles, the 
- salient things, the things that make the 
pattern. We have watched the honest 
man across the street and the scoundrel 
next door so long that we have actu- 
ally seen with these eyes righteousness 
rewarded and iniquity in torment. 
Where we have seen a son disappoint 
parents who had a right to expect 
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much, we have also lived to see the 
grandchild who more than atones for 
his father’s failure. The world begins 
to make sense. _ 

This does not mean that if you have 
been submerged in the life of the senses 
for forty or fifty years, you will be re- 
warded by heightened perceptions of 
things spiritual. One finds what one 
seeks. It is the rule of the game that 
you must do your part. But if you 
question men and women among those 
roughly classified as right-living and 
right-thinking, you will find them aware 
of a time when their insight into all 
life is quickened and enlarged. The 
bread they have been casting on the 
waters begins to return. Harvest ar- 
rives. They not only see further into 
other lives, but they recognize that 
what has happened to themselves in 
the outer world has been but food for 
their spirits. They begin to see, also, 
that the events which have gone to 
make their life do not in themselves 
matter greatly. ‘Cold and damp, are 
they not as rich experiences as warmth 
and dryness?’ asks the sage. ‘Richer!’ 
replies the spirit that has learned the 
final lesson of wresting profit from 
pain. 

Then — then the dry bones of the 
thousand axioms and platitudes which 
foretold these events arise, take on 
flesh, and go marching across the plains 
of life like a conquering army! It isa 
wonderful sight! 

To read a face as you pass it; to pre- 
dict the outcome of a life; to rest confi- 
dently in the moral order of things be- 
cause you cannot disbelieve what you 
have seen, — the period when these 
perceptions begin to arrive is perhaps 
the most stimulating and exciting of 
our whole lives. For to most of us 
it is undoubtedly a surprise that the 
things that we have always believed 
are really true! We rub our eyes and 
look about us. r 
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So—this is that despised and dread- 
ed middle age! Even more than youth, 
it is the land of revelation. It is the 
Shining Country if you have chosen the 
better part that makes it so. I cannot 
exaggerate the wonder and delight of 
seeing things ‘work out’ as they inevit- 
ably do work out. This is the flowering 
of our slow years of struggle and of 
growth. 
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I climb, that was a clod; 

I run, whose steps were slow; 
I reap the very wheat of God 
That once had none to sow. 

Don’t think me complacent if I tell 
you that the revelation of the middle 
years, ‘knocking a window through to 
eternity ’ as it does, is a glory no less ex- 
ultant than the glory of youth that you 
know so well. And to reach this point 
means that you immediately begin to 
look forward with confidence. There is 
restored to you that expectation which 
is youth’s very heart. 

With this in mind, do you see the im- 
port of what you said yesterday about 
not living after forty? You were un- 
consciously exhibiting the blind loy- 
alty, even to the death, of young things 
to the conditions of their growth. If 
experiences indeed ceased just as you 
became able to interpret them richly, 
you would be justified in demanding 
that life, too, should cease. What hap- 
pens is not that they cease, but that 
they pass more and more into the 
sphere of the life within. 

Of those antiquated doctrines whose 
phraseology has become meaningless 
to us, the one I best understand is ac- 
counted the blindest of all — that of 
the Unpardonable Sin! 

The common man is convinced from 
within of the foundations on which he 
builds him a world. All these data re- 
garding God, the soul, the family, on 
which he builds, have been verified for 
him by the intuitions beyond price 
which accompany experience. In those 
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intuitions he so clearly feels the touch 
of spirit on spirit that to deny them in 
action is to defile them, and works out 
for him as literal destruction. He‘ goes 
to pieces’ before our very eyes. 

Thus the Holy Ghost is surely the 
still, small voice that bides forever in 
experience. We shut ourselves off 
from it only by denying the validity of 
our deepest insights, and thereby au- 
tomatically condemn ourselves to ces- 
sation of growth — which is death and 
damnation. The unpardonable sin, 
then, is not, as we childishly supposed, 
some irrational wrath of an offended 
deity but a logical necessity. You can- 
not fill the cup if you shut the faucet. 
The universe cannot compel you to 
grow if you will not grow. The thing 
is in your hands. But your refusal is 
irretrievable. Thus, for those who 
would know, it is ‘worth while to be 
good’ because their payment comes in 
cosmic gold—in increased percep- 
tions, in deeper insights. 

In your own phrase, life is no ‘tight 
wad,’ Peter, nor is experience a nig- 
gard. The years may give you nothing 
else, neither homes nor friends nor gold 
nor lovers, but they are lavish with the 
stuff from which wisdom is distilled. I 
gather from this that wisdom is the one 
thing nominated in the bond between 
Creator and created. 


Now — the sermon is over. Have I 
made you understand anything of the 
attitude that lies behind wisdom and 
the meaning of middle age? How can 
one tell if one has ‘ put it across’? Per- 
haps my words convey to you — just 
nothing. The phrases and formule that 
seem luminous to me may be as far 
from fitting your mind as those of the 
old dogmatists and mystics. 

Out of all possible aspects of middle 
age, this most vital one is that which 
your elders most desire you to under- 
stand. And with all my doubts, I feel 
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one certainty. Those who would know 
shall be satisfied. I do not know your 
path, but I know your goal, — for each 
man goeth to his own place. Your cos- 
mic tapestry, woven, thread by thread, 
from the facts of science, from the con- 
clusions of philosophy, from the intu- 
itions of the race verified by your own 
contacts with experience, will content 
you at the end. 

Most fundamental in the pattern, 
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most marvelous in color, most daring 
in design, will be such parts of it as 
are the gift of the plain man’s insight. 
He has led the way. The dogmatists 
and mystics, the saints and seers, the 
preachers and teachers, are all merely 
aiming to express those things which 
the plain man knows but never tells. 
Sacred, unshared, unspoken, they lie 
at the core of being; they are the cen- 
tral flame. 


WAS KIDNAPPED 


BY CHARLES JOHNSTON 


I 


‘Huzoor!’ said the corporal of the 
Treasury guard in that ridiculously 
squeaky voice of his, as he saluted with 
an air of respectful apprehension; ‘the 
men of the Nizam Bahadur are at the 
door.’ 

‘Very good,’ I answered. ‘Are we all 
ready for them, Babu?’ 

‘Quite ready, sir,’ said Dinanath 
Babu, the Treasurer. 

We were seated at the table in the 
Treasury chamber, which was abomin- 
ably hot and stuffy, strongly smelling 
of spider-webs and bats; abominably 
hot, though it was still only the begin- 
ning of April, and the hot season had 
nearly three months to run, through 
the gamut of hot, hotter, hottest, be- 
fore we got to the hot wet blanket of 
the greater rains. Stuffy and dingy and 
abominably hot; not in the least sug- 
gesting Oriental treasure or the halls 
of Aladdin. Merely a big, grubby, ill- 
lighted room on the ground floor, that 


looked as if it had been last white- 
washed in the days before the Mutiny 
of 1857; — and, by the way, it was in 
these very barracks, ever since given 
up to civil uses, that the great Mutiny 
began. 

Nothing at all to suggest Oriental 
treasure. Never a bowl of rubies or a 
cup of gold. But we had plenty of 
treasure there, none the less. There 
were eight huge sea-chests around the 
room, each with two big padlocks of 
different shapes. One key I had, as 
Treasury Officer; Babu Dinanath Chat- 
terji, as Treasurer, had the other. It 
was the same with the outer door. So 
neither of us could get into the room 
or the big sea-chests, unless the other 
were present; and as I was not very 
likely to assist Dinanath Babu to loot, 
and as Dinanath Babu was not very 
likely to assist me, the paternal gov- 
ernment felt reasonably safe. 

Yet we had, as I say, plenty of treas- 
ure, well worth any man’s looting. For 
in each sea-chest, stacked around its 
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cavernous inside, were thirty columns 
of little bags, made of closely netted 
whipcord, ten bags to the column; and 
in each bag a thousand silver rupees, 
like white fish glinting in the net. Ten 
thousand rupees to the column; three 
hundred thousand — three lakhs — to 
the chest; and eight chests in all. Nor 
was that all. We had also a sheaf of 
high-denomination notes, and a bag of 
gold mohurs; say in the neighborhood 
of three millions. And the men of the 
Nizam were at the door, heavily armed 
with service rifles, and determined to 
carry off a substantial portion of our 
treasure. 

The corporal with the shrill voice, 
was, as I have said, apprehensive. 
Dinanath Babu was perfectly cool. I 
was not; far from it. I was abomin- 
ably hot, in spite of a very light suit 
of tussore silk. Hot, and decidedly un- 
comfortable. 

Yet the cause of my discomfort was 
not the presence of these ferocious 
armed Moslems at the door, nor my 
certain knowledge that they would 
never depart empty-handed, although 
that might seem cause enough. What 
really fretted me was that visitation 
of Providence called prickly heat, de- 
ployed in loose order on my shoulders 
and spine. Truth to tell, in the face of 
that armed force I was as little dis- 
turbed as Dinanath Babu himself; and 
even the timidly saluting corporal was 
nervous from quite other reasons. Sud- 
denly wakened on guard, he had for- 
gotten part of his accoutrements, and 
had come into the presence incom- 
plete. 

Discipline must be vindicated. 

“Corporal! Go and get your belt!’ 

He went, very shamefaced, and, re- 
turning, once more made the announce- 
ment, — ! 

‘Huzoor! The men of the Nizam 
Bahadur are at the door.’ 

We were, as I have said, altogether 
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unafraid, even the corporal. We had 
expected them, and were prepared. 

‘Bid the Nizam’s sergeant enter.’ 

The corporal saluted, withdrew, and 
immediately returned, escorting the 
Nizam Bahadur’s sergeant, in his cu- 
riously irregular-looking uniform: dark 
green tunic, whitish trousers, and white 
turban with a green tassel. Long, 
pointed shoes and a sword-bayonet 
completed his rig. 

The sergeant stood before the table 
and saluted the Treasury Officer with 
grave dignity. He was magnificent in 
his huge, fuzzy whiskers and dark, seri- 
ous eyes. The Treasury Officer fitly re- 
sponded to the salute. 

“Huzoor!’ said the sergeant. ‘We 
have come for the money for the Ni- 
zam Bahadur.’ 

“Very good, sergeant. You have the 
paper?’ 

He fished it out of his breast pocket. 
The paper demanded so many thou- 
sand rupees in notes, so many thou- 
sands in silver, and a few score in cop- 
pers, annas and pice: twenty thousand 
rupees in all, which should go to the 
up-keep, for the term of one calendar 
month, of the Palace, the Nizamat 
buildings and College, the maintenance 
of many younger brothers, nephews, 
nieces, sisters, cousins, and aunts of 
the Nizam. It was, in fact, the pension 
of His Highness, duly payable under 
treaty between his family and the pa- 
ternal government. We paid it to him 
on the first of each month. 

The counting of the money was a 
ritual in itself. We began it in this way: 
Dinanath Babu, going to one of the 
sea-chests, already opened by its two 
several keys, heaved forth one of the 
network bags. Bringing it to the table, 
behind which sat the Treasury Officer, 
and before which stood the Nizamat 
sergeant, he untied and unwound the 
string that confined its throat, and, 
turning it about, poured a little pile of 
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silver rupees on the table. Thereon 
the Treasury Officer stretched forth his 
hand, and took, first, the paper which 
contained the history of that partic- 
ular bag, duly signed by himself, and 
then a big handful of rupees. From 
these, with the right hand, he counted 
out little piles of ten, each time taking 
just five between fingers and thumb, 
until five little piles stood on the table, 
the sergeant meanwhile following with 
alert, serious eyes. 

Then a big pair of scales was set on 
the table, splendid in nickel and brass, 
and into one scale I put the counted 
fifty rupees, to serve as a weight, 
pouring rupees into the other from a 
loose handful, until the scale-pan just 
moved and remained evenly poised. 
That made our first hundred, which 
was then used as a weight, against 
which nine handfuls were successively 
balanced, until the first thousand was 
completed. Satisfactorily, it came out 
exactly even, tallying with what was 
written in the bag. 

So we weighed out the remaining 
thousands required to be in silver, add- 
ed certain thousands in high-denomin- 
ation notes, — hundreds and fifties, — 
and topped off with a box of mint-new 
copper annas and pice, the former six- 
teen to the rupee, the latter, four to the 
anna. There is a still smaller copper 
coin, a tiny piece called a pie; of these 
we added a quart or so, to be given in 
largesse to the needy; for the Nizam 
Bahadur has a charitable heart, and 
giving is still one of the cardinal virtues 
in India. 4 

Then the sergeant and the Babu and 
the corporal, duly recalled to that end, 
heaved the whole twenty thousand in 
their arms, and we went outside to 
load it on the bullock-wagon. As we 
appeared in the blistering sunlight, the 
army rose to its feet from the grass and 
saluted, all ten of it, with admirable 
discipline and alacrity. Its uniform 
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was like the sergeant’s, lacking stripes 
and sword-bayonet, and with Enfield 
rifles and cartridge-pouches added. Al- 
together, an admirable little army, ad- 
equate to the responsible duty of con- 
voying twenty thousand rupees up 
the long red road under the cocoanut 
palms to the Nizamat palace. 

When the sergeant had signed the 
receipt in duplicate, with my own coun- 
ter-signature and the Babu’s pointed 
handwriting added in confirmation, 
the sergeant shouted, ‘’Tshun!’ in his 
best English, followed immediately by 
‘Marsh!’ and the bullock-cart, with 
five of the army on either side and 
the sergeant guarding the rear, set 
forth on its northward march, herald- 
ed by a frightful shriek from an un- 
greased axle; a horrid, blood-chilling 
shriek repeated with damnable itera- 
tion, though happily sinking to desper- 
ate feebleness through distance, as the 
bullock-cart swung around the corner 
under the big banyan tree and made 
its way along the Burra Lal Dighy, 
which is to say the Great Red Tank, 
red corresponding to the primitive 
ideal of beauty. I am well persuaded 
that, as soon as the civil station was 
out of sight, the whole army mounted 
on the bullock-cart, the fuzzy sergeant 
included, and that, thus arranged, the 
cortége crawled its leisurely way north- 
ward beneath the palm trees. I don’t 
suppose the bullocks found this pro- 
ceeding at all out of the ordinary, or 
to be resented. Their minds had never 
been disturbed by rumors of the Royal 
Humane Society. 

As soon as things were fixed up in 
the Treasury, we turned the keys in 
our double locks; and, metamorphosed 
from Treasury Officer into Assistant 
Magistrate, I went off to another dingy 
room to try Abkari cases: prosecutions 
of blear-eyed, brown persons charged 
with distilling illicit rice-wine under the 
stark radiance of the Indian moon. 
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Tiffin made a pleasing interlude, and 
by five the day’s work was done. Sun- 
dry malefactors were laid by the heels. 
Sundry others were let loose, and all 
was well. 

I strolled over to the club, to watch 
the tennis, and found, to my joy, that 
the Collector Mem-Sahib was dispens- 
ing tea. A cup of her fine Darjhiling 
and a cigarette allayed the pang of 
mortality and even soothed my prickly 
heat, and, finding a cool seat on the 
veranda, I began a spirited flirtation 
with little Madge Paterson, youngest 
of the four Paterson maidens, and a 
particular friend of mine. 

‘Watch Molly!’ she said. ‘Is n’t she 
playing splendidly! Golly! Look at 
that serve!’ 

Molly’s partner was the little Maha- 
raja of Ghorabazar, with sixteen sum- 
mers to his credit, and a pedigree that 
went back to the Ramayana. We and 
the Colonnas and the O’Neills are all 
parvenus by comparison. A charming 
boy, with light golden skin, smooth as 
silk, beautifully formed hands, and 
bright, devilishly mischievous eyes. A 
ripping tennis-player, too, cool and 
quick and agile as steel. At receptions 
and parties he wore pounds of gold- 
lace strewn thick as treacle over his 
blue velvet tunic, with diamond but- 
tons as big as filberts. But now he was 
in plain white, save for a jaunty little 
cap of cloth of gold. 

He and Molly Paterson were knock- 
ing things about, all their own way. 
They were beating Jones, the Junior 
Police Sahib, and young Ali Mirza, a 
Nizamat nephew, into a cocked hat; 
and it was not the fault of Ali Mirza. 
In spite of his superb clothes, green 
satin trousers, scarlet satin jacket, and 
blue and gold cap, he was all over the 
court, a cross between a rainbow and a 
lightning-flash, but it was all no use. 
Young Jones — a conceited young ass, 
most of us thought him — fumbled 
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every ball that came his way, and lost 
more points than even his many-col- 
ored partner could make up. Watch- 
ing that party-colored set, I fell a- 
musing. 

Oh, most benevolent and wonderful 
British Indian Government, what a 
miracle of assimilation you accomplish 
here! —a Hindu prince whose family 
was old and splendid when Romulus 
founded Rome; one of the wild, con- 
quering Moslems; a fine and haughty 
Briton like young Jones — a touch of 
irony here; and, fourth, a Eurasian girl. 
An awfully nice girl; everybody liked 
Molly; buta Eurasian. Her grandmo- 
ther was a Bhootia woman; the dear 
old mother’s high cheek-bones showed 
it; and Paterson too, with his nice gray 
whiskers and honest face, had at least 
‘a touch of the tarbrush.’ Truly, a 
miracle of assimilation! 

‘Isay!’ Little Madge was speaking. 

“Yes, Madge?’ 

‘Don’t they play well together? — 
Molly and the Maharaja, I mean. I 
say —?’ 

“Yes?” 

Madge cocked her little, dark head 
comically on one side. 

“Is n’t it a pity he can’t marry 
her?’ 

“Who can’t marry who, Madge?’ 

“Why, I’ve just said! Molly and 
him, of course!’ 

‘The Maharaja?’ I was genuinely 
taken aback. What a fancy the child 
had! 

‘Of course!’ she said; ‘Molly and 
him. And then I’d be a princess, and 
live in a palace, and, oh, yes —’ 

‘Well?’ 

“You could come and visit me, and 
— bring me sugar-plums.’ 

‘Oh, but I could n’t, Madge. For 
you’d be a Hindu princess, and you 
know they don’t have visitors — ex- 
cept lady visitors, of course.’ 

‘Yes,’ Madge answered incisively. 
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‘Is n’t that such stuff! But Molly’d 
change all that. See if she would n’t! 
And then you could come.’ 

‘I’ve got an idea, Madge.’ Madge, 
by the way, was ten. 

‘Yes?’ she queried. 

‘I’m sure he’s younger than Molly, 
and that, you know, would never 
do.’ 

‘Oh, of course!’ she answered. ‘I 
never thought of that. As Shakespeare 
says, “Let the woman take —”’?’ 

‘Just so, Madge. Now, supposing 
you married him yourself, instead of 
Molly. You’d bea real princess, then.’ 

‘Now you’re talking rubbish,’ said 
Madge, severely. 

It could not be denied. I was. 

The set ended and we all dispersed, 
the station folk going to dress for din- 
ner, while the visitors drove off. The 
little Maharaja had a high English dog- 
cart which he drove himself, and he 
went off at a spanking trot behind a 
big Australian horse — a Waler, as our 
phrase goes, from New South Wales. 
We saw him whirl off into the twilight 
as we turned toward our bungalows, 
some of us walking, others driving. 


II 


We dined that evening, as it hap- 
pened, at the Collector Sahib’s. The 
whole station was there, including 
Paterson and Molly. Paterson, by the 
way, was our Civil Engineer, of Rivers 
and Roads. 

I sat next Molly, and was talking to 
her about Madge; also about the other 
two dark little dots, Milly and Meg, 
aged eleven and twelve, when we heard 
a horse come thundering along the side 
of the square at a hand-gallop, and 
stop sharply, with a rush of scuffling 
feet, at the Collector Sahib’s door. We 
all stopped talking, and looked at the 
Collector Sahib. 

His head chuprassi came in and, 
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bending down, whispered something to 
him in Hindustani. The Collector Sa- 
hib started. 

‘What?’ he said. ‘The deuce you 
say!’ 

The man repeated. The Collector 
Sahib rose, rather hastily for a man in 
general so cool and poised, and went 
out into the front room, a kind of in- 
formal office opening by wide doors on 
the veranda. 

Two minutes later, he reappeared at 
the door of the dining-room. I caught 
his eye. He signed to me to come, and 
disappeared again. Hastily making 
my excuses to Molly and the Collector 
Mem-Sahib, I went to the front room, 
in no small wonder. 

Was it a murder or a dacoity or an 
uprising? Anything may happen, any- 
thing may spring up to the surface of 
the still, dark river of Indian life that 
runs so unfathomably deep. 

‘I say!’ the Collector Sahib ejacu- 
lated, in a voice for him very excited, 
though his tone was low. ‘Here’s a 
pretty pair of shoes! What do you 
think has happened?’ 

I ventured no guesses. 

‘The Nizam’s pay has n’t arrived! 
They waited two or three hours beyond 
the usual time, and then sent men 
out to look. Nota sign! So they’ve 
sent a fellow here.’ 

As Treasury Officer, I took that to 
heart. Short of the looting of the 
Treasury, nothing more serious could 
have happened. 

“You got it sent off all right, did n’t 
you? Who came for it?’ 

‘The usual chap — Khoda Baksh, I 
think his name is. Yes, Khoda Baksh, 
the big up-country chap with the fuzzy 
beard.’ 

‘IT know. Well, he’s gone. Sunk into 
the earth, and the whole Nizamat guard 
with him— to say nothing of the bul- 
lock-cart, and twenty thousand rupees. 
There were notes, of course?’ 
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‘Yes, about the usual amount.’ 

‘Well, we must stop them at once. 
You can get the numbers first thing in 
the morning. But the silver — Better 
take my tum-tum and drive to the 
palace. See if you can find any traces 
—and reassure the old gentleman. 
I’ll tell them to harness the tum-tum. 
Take these two chuprassis with you. 
Better take this, too’; and he drewa 
revolver from the drawer of the desk. 
‘Though it’s inconceivable to me that 
there’s been violence. You have your 
light overcoat?’ 

Within a quarter of an hour I was 
driving, as fast as the Collector Sahib’s 
fine trotter could carry me, up that 
long road beneath the cocoanut palms, 
where the fateful bullock-cart had dis- 
appeared in the hour before noon. 
There was no moon, but the stars were 
gleaming in the purple night, big stars, 
like colored lamps, hanging down clear 
from the background of the sky. I 
drove almost directly toward the Pole 
Star, hanging low among the palm 
trees, covered, now and then, by a 
dark, waving frond. 

It was an extraordinary drive. No 
one spoke. The bare fact I knew, and 
doubtless the Nizam’s messenger had 
told it all, with such embellishments as 
might occur to him, to the chuprassis 
and syces. So we were all thinking 
about it tremendously, though no one 
spoke. 

As I have said, short of revolution, 
nothing more catastrophic could have 
happened in that quiet district. Twen- 
ty thousand rupees gone in broad 
daylight! Even divided by twelve — 
allowing a share and a half for the 
sergeant, and a half-share for the bul- 
lock-driver — it would make the for- 
tune of every man in the Nizamat 
army. Were they, with Khoda Baksh 
at their head, making their way across 
country, under cover of the night, to- 
ward the forests of the Santal Hills? 
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But those high-denomination notes — 
no one in his senses would try to make 
off with those! And for the life of me, 
I could not think of Khoda Baksh as a 
highway robber; no, nor those honest 
Moslems of the army either. In the 
way of loot, yes. But when it was en- 
trusted to them, never. 

Then what the mischief could have 
happened? A raid of wild Hillmen 
from across the railroad? They used to 
raid, in the old days. But could a suffi- 
cient band conceivably get right into 
the very heart of the district, without 
our hearing of them? And the Niza- 
mat guard was fully armed, good En- 
field rifles, with ten or twenty rounds of 
ammunition each; I knew the details, 
for I made out their licenses ‘to have 
and carry arms.’ To knock out ten 
men, well armed with rifles, even if a 
surprise volley had been poured into 
them, would mean something of a bat- 
tle. And a battle like that, in broad 
daylight too, could hardly take place 
without some echo of it reaching us; 
indeed, it would instantly start a wild 
panic, a tornado. Yet, until the Niza- 
mat outrider came, not a sound, not 
a whisper even, on the stillness of the 
Indian night! The whole thing was 
astonishing, inconceivable. 

So the thing stormed around the 
chambers of my mind, as I sent the 
Collector’s trotter along that arrow- 
straight road; red brick, pounded and 
rolled, what we call a ‘pukka’ road; 
‘baked,’ that is, the Indian word for 
anything matured and authentic. It 
stormed about my mind; yet I remem- 
ber that, just as the quiet heavens with 
the big, silent stars, looked down on us, 
very serenely, so there was that in me 
that looked down on the turmoil of 
thoughts and guesses, very serene: 
‘Why all this stir, little man!’ 

I made a change of horsesat the half- 
way stable, drove past the big, heavy 
gates of the little Maharaja’s enclosed 
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courtyard and palace, and presently 
entered the big, imposing doorway of 
the Nizamat buildings. 

I noticed that the guard-house was 
curiously empty and still. It sudden- 
ly flashed into my mind: ‘Of course! 
The army is gone!’ 

It was about ten by that time. 
Lights were moving among the build- 
ings, and, hurrying up the main stair- 
way, I found the great reception room 
brilliantly lighted. On the ivory-rim- 
med sofas and in gilded chairs, dark 
gentlemen, brilliantly clad, were seat- 
ed, — inwardly perturbed, outwardly 
calm. In the midst sat His Highness 
himself, grave as always, pensive, ra- 
ther pathetic, and, to-night, palpably 
discomposed. 

The words of Arjuna in the Bhaga- 
vad Gita flashed into my mind — it was 
not so long since my Sanskrit ‘exams’: 
— ‘TI behold fathers, sons, and grand- 
sires, uncles, fathers-in-law, wives’ bro- 
thers, kinsmen,’ — the whole Nizamat 
family of the sterner sex. The sisters, 
cousins, and aunts, being zenana ladies, 
were naturally missing. Each gentle- 
man, saving only the Nizam, had a 
little leather bag, like a Tyrolese tobac- 
co-pouch, on his knee or in his hand. 
The scene was eloquent: they had come 
for their share of the monthly pay. 

As I stood in the doorway, while, led 
by His Highness, they all ceremoni- 
ously rose, it suddenly flashed into my 
mind that I had been so busy guessing 
at the mystery, that I had not givena 
thought to what I was to say. It was, 
in effect, ‘Do not be alarmed, gentle- 
men. You will get your money all 
right. Never fear!’ 

I was very much embarrassed in face 
of those serious dark gentlemen, the 
youngest of whom was several years 
my senior. And to this day I do not re- 
member in what terms I made the ex- 
planations and assurances. One thing 
only emerged clearly: the army had not 
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arrived; the twenty thousand rupees 
were gone. 

Even before I left the civil station, 
the Collector Sahib had set the police 
in motion throughout the district, and 
had sent a runner to the nearest tele- 
graph station, which was fifteen miles 
away, to notify the Calcutta Treasury 
and the Bank of Bengal. For the Col- 
lector, the thing was serious in every 
way. He was answerable for every- 
thing within the district, and particu- 
larly for the financial side of things. 
And twenty thousand rupees meant a 
full year’s pay. But it was inconceiv- 
able — yes, of course! But still the 
money was gone. That fact there was 
no getting over. 


Iil 


I got back to the station after mid- 
night. Early the next morning, I set 
forth to try to get on the track of the 
missing army, a thing impossible in the 
darkness of the night before. I found it 
a horribly embarrassing thing to do. 
Of course it was all very easy to drive 
leisurely up the red road beneath the 
cocoanut palms, carefully scrutinizing 
the road and its sides for traces of a 
scuffle, or for wheel-tracks going off in- 
to the jungle. Off the pukka roadbed 
the ground was soft enough; the ruts 
and footprints would have been very 
conspicuous. But they were not there. 

That part of it, as I say, was easy 
enough. But when it came to knocking 
at the door of a Bengali notable, and 
asking him if he had seen the missing 
army; asking this, in a tongue one 
spoke haltingly, of people with keen, 
sarcastic eyes, — that was a job that 
made me squirm. 

Fortunately, most fortunately, I had 
the Collector Sahib’s head chuprassi 
with me. He had all the aplomb I 
lacked. He was a Moslem. Bengali 
notables did n’t bother him. Indeed, 
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his assurance, his self-confidence, was 
superb. He hammered lustily on doors, 
and when they were opened, cleared his 
throat with a resounding ‘Ahem!’ and 
slapped the brass plate of office — the 
chaprash — on his red shoulder-sash, 
and, brow-beating and bullying, he 
told his errand; each time with the air 
of accusing his interlocutor of direct 
complicity, or at least criminal know- 
ledge of the theft. When I add that his 
manner to me was humbly deferential, 
you can realize what a comfort that 
knavish chuprassi was. 

Well, we went carefully over the 
road, up to the Nizamat palace and 
back, and found never a trace. Later, 
we beat the by-roads throughout the 
district, meanwhile anxiously awaiting 
news from up or down the railway line. 
But not a word! Not a sign! The 


whole thing was gone, cavalcade and 
buffalo-cart and twenty thousand ru- 
pees, leaving no more trace than a stone 
dropped into deep water. We had the 
ripples on the pool when the rider gal- 
loped up, that first evening. But after 


that, never a word or a sign. 

It was getting very serious for the 
Collector Sahib, and serious also for 
the rest of us, including the Assistant- 
Magistrate-and-Treasury-Officer. So 
we very naturally set about our remain- 
ing tasks with uncommon diligence and 
zeal. 

For weeks I had had a detail of 
work: a visit to the Ghorabazar Ma- 
harani, the mother of Molly’s young 
tennis-partner, about a disputed land- 
title. I had to go up and take her evi- 
dence. That, among other bits of post- 
poned work, was now brought hastily 
forth and pushed forward. 

So, once more, I drove up the red 
road beneath the palm trees and, pre- 
ceded by my brazen-faced chuprassi, 
made my way into the reception-room 
of the Maharani’s palace, a huge, splen- 
did room, with costly, quaint furniture 
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and flat, highly colored Indian oil- 
paintings on the walls. A curtain hung 
across an alcove. There the Maharani 
was installed, it being etiquette that I 
might speak to her only through the 
curtain, not setting profane eyes upon 
her at all. 

Even then, I might not speak to her 
direct. She might only whisper, and 
her son, standing half behind the cur- 
tain, caught her words, and repeated 
them aloud to me. 

One of our Brahman deputy magis- 
trates was there before me, to help out 
with the formalities, and we soon got 
to work, thrashing over the question of 
the disputed boundary. Her little lady- 
ship, for so I judged her to be, by the 
moderate stature of her son and the 
mouse-like gentleness of her whispers, 
gave her evidence with astonishing lu- 
cidity, considering that she had never 
seen the outer world since the days 
when, a tiny maid of seven, she was 
married to the late Maharaja. 

We had come to a halt, while I was 
writing down the details of her de- 
scription, when, suddenly, above the 
squeaking of my quill, which was the 
only noise that broke the silence, there 
came the sound of a manly voice, muf- 
fled by distance, chanting some native 
song. 

My ear caught it before my mind 
did, for I was wrestling with a difficult 
Bengali phrase, and I particularly did 
not wish to ask the Deputy Babu. It 
came again, that muffled war-chant, 
and I found myself associating it, in 
half-conscious thought, with the guard- 
house of the Nizamat palace. 

The little Maharaja was watching 
me with half-closed eyes, his fine face 
as still as a god’s; yes, just like a gold 
statue of Gautama Buddha. The Bud- 
dha, by the way, was a cousin of his 
ancestor’s, so the likeness was natural 
enough! 

Once more that muffled phrase of 
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song, and, as background, the mind- 
picture of the Nizamat guard-house. 
What the dickens did ‘Barabareshu’ 
mean in Bengali? 

Suddenly I sat bolt upright, and 
looked the little Maharaja full in the 
face. His lips were slightly compress- 
ed. Otherwise he still wore the air of 
the Buddha in contemplation. Then, 
from behind the curtain, came the 
faintest, most ethereal giggle. The Ma- 
harani was laughing. My suspicions 
were confirmed. 

‘Prince,’ I said rising, ‘I am — great- 
ly interested —in that song. Will you 
be so good as—to lead me to the 
singer?’ 

There was a little ripple of silvery 
laughter behind the curtain, and a sud- 
den giggling whisper. The young Ma- 
haraja interpreted: — 

‘Sir, my mother says — my mother 
begs you—she says—it is only a 
boy’s prank.’ 

‘Come, please,’ I said, trying not to 
smile. A prank, perhaps, but pretty 
serious. 

We went along a passage and down 
a stairway, finally entering a huge hall, 
set with pillars, which seemed to fill the 
basement of the entire palace. It had 
no windows, and was dimly lighted by 
a few cocoanut-oil lamps, such as you 
might find in the tombs at Mycene. 

There, on the straw that covered the 
floor, I saw—the whole Nizamat 
army, evidently fuddled, the sergeant, 
stripped of his green tunic, dreamily 
singing that Urdu war-song that I had 
heard once, as we drove past the Niza- 
mat guard-house. The two bullocks 
were there, snuffling about in the straw; 
the bullock-wagon also; and on it, to 
my great relief, I saw the box of mon- 
eys, its seals unbroken, evidently un- 
touched. 
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I looked at the little Maharaja with 
some severity. 

‘How did this happen, Prince?’ 

The Buddha-like serenity of his face 
suddenly broke into a charming boy- 
ish smile, and his eyes were full of lum- 
inous mischief. 

“Well,” he explained, ‘they were just 
opposite my gate when I overtook 
them, and — they seemed so thirsty 
—and tired. So Iasked them to come 
in. —I could not ask my guests to go 
again!’ 

‘But where are their rifles?’ 

‘I had them put away, for safety, 
while the men slept,’ he explained, 
again with that delicious smile. 

“How did they come to be asleep?’ 

‘I wonder,’ he said. ‘I fancy — do 
you know, I think it was the sher- 
bet!’ 

Further investigation showed that 
he had been quenching their thirst on 
iced punch made of green Chartreuse. 
No wonder their wits had fled. 

Well, we got that army on its feet 
again, and I accompanied it to the 
Nizam’s palace, making what explana- 
tions I could on behalf of the little 
Maharaja. 

The dear old Nizam listened to me 
in wonder, then chuckled, then burst 
out laughing: — 

‘Tut tut tut!’ he said, ‘to give liquor 
to my good Mussulmans!’ 

We had the little Maharaja up be- 
fore the Collector Sahib, for a wigging, 
bearing in mind his little mother’s plea. 
At first he was obdurate, his face firm 
as a gold statue. 

‘Did not his ancestors rob mine?’ 
he asked, with good historic backing. 
Then suddenly the Buddha-face broke 
into that charming, irresistible smile. 

‘And besides,’ he said, ‘it was Saint 
April’s day.’ 
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PROSERPINA AND THE SEA-NYMPHS 


BY GRACE HAZARD CONKLING 


PROSERPINA 
I trrE of these embroideries. 
Now I have gilded all my stars, 
And plumed with light my ilex trees, 
And made the moon and sun, there is 
The sea to finish. Only this 
Eludes my eager hand and mars 
The beauty of my tapestry. 
Which color of the changeful sea 
Would she most love, my mother? Blue 
Superbly shadowed like her hood, 
Or blazing, like her peacock? — hue 
Of dawn or wine, or purple silk 
With foamy fringes white as milk? 
There is a gray-green, much her mood 


In early Spring. — Nay, I must go 


And ask the sea-nymphs. They will know. 


SEA-NYMPHS SINGING 
Mother Ceres’ daughter 
Straying down the shore, 
Brings with her a beauty 
Never known before. 
(Who had heard, until she came, 


Such a ripple of a name?) 


PROSERPINA 
I hear them singing on the shore, 


My little sisters of the sea! 
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Surely I can return before 
The golden lonesome afternoon 
Leans toward the dusk? 
I shall come soon 
And weave a miracle for thee, 
My mother, out of showered light 
U pon great waters: and to-night, 
Give thee my tapestry of dreams, 
And sing thee what the sisters sing. 
— Too bright the sea! Unreal it seems, 
And so aloof, I hardly know, 


With all its glory changing so, 


How I dare try embroidering — 


Oh, they are there, all wet and cool 


From out the foam, and beautiful! 


SEA-NYMPHS SINGING 
Is there any flower 
Delicate as she? 
Only tender-breathing 
Sea-anemone. 
(Maidens, was there ever heard 
Such a little limpid word?) 


PROSERPINA 
Laugh, laugh again, for I so love 
Your glittering laughter in the sun, 
Like sudden wave-crests fashioned of 
Bubbles and rainbows! Did you say 
Nobody knew you came away? 
Then I am not the only one 
Truant along these yellow sands! 
(How soft your little starfish hands!) 
Now tell me, darlings, is it true 
You travel far within the sea, 


And drive the dolphins two and two? 
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And are there islands rooted deep, 


That you must scale like mountains steep, 


To find out what their names may be? 
(I made an island, once, a shore 


Dazzled with surf.) — Oh, tell me more! 


SEA-NYMPHS 

Fair the clustered islands, 
Deep the coral wells! 

You who bring us flowers, 
Do you like our shells? 

These, all jeweled, only grow 


On an island that we know. 


Who has felt its beauty 
Cannot go away. 
It is like a crystal 
Irised in bright spray — 
There is untold mystery 


In the islands of the sea! 


One is all a garden, 

One has sands of gold. 
One is built of silver: 

One is very old, 
Made of coral and most fair. 


One conceals the Gorcons’ lair. 


Shells of many islands 
Blossoming from foam, 

See, they make a necklace! 
Will you wear it home? 

Asphodels are sweet, but ours 


Are the everlasting flowers. 
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PROSERPINA 

And I shall keep them evermore! 
But in the April-colored mead 
Beyond the crescent of the shore, 
There are such lilies! Let me get 
Enough of them, with violet 
And hyacinth as I may need, 
To make you each a coronal! 
You will not have to wait at all, 
They are so many, and so sweet! 
Throw me your little dripping kiss! 
Look, there are wings upon my feet, 
Wait for me! — 

(Now, you asphodels, 
Rose-lined and petaled like sea-shells, 
Could any fate be strange as this — 
The nymphs’ green tresses to confine, 
And plunge full fathom-deep in brine?) 


I never thought to make them say 


The wisest color for my sea! 


Corn-flower blue it was to-day, 


And veined with topaz — If I go 
Much farther, now the sun is low, 
The sisters will not wait for me. 
But April only once a year 
Comes true! — What loveliness is here — 
These unknown flowers waxen-white, 
That glimmer in a starry crowd 
A-shiver with their own delight? 
Mother must tell me. — Are they real? 
Whence the sharp terror that I feel? 
Dread Darkness — art thou god or cloud 
Enfolding me ? 

My mother, oh, 


Hear thou, and make him let me go! 
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SEA-NYMPHS SINGING, FAR AWAY 


Do you see her coming? 
Did you hear her call? 


There is sudden menace 


In the sky, and all 


The bright waters have gone gray. 


Litile friend, we dare not stay! 


THE FRIENDLESS MAJORITY 


BY O. W. FIRKINS 


In these days any one with a pity 
for outcasts cannot fail to sympathize 
with the friendless majority. Emerson 
with his epochal ‘Self-Reliance,’ Re- 
nan with his victorious ‘Caliban,’ Ibsen 
with his scornful ‘Enemy of the Peo- 
ple,’ have made abuse of the majority a 
favorite — almost a popular — recrea- 
tion, and able speakers to-day find no 
difficulty in proving the unworthiness 
of the larger human aggregates to the 
satisfaction of from two thirds to nine 
tenths of the responsive audience. Per- 
sonally, I always disliked the majority, 
as long as the crowd was on its side, 
but I find that it tends to grow inter- 
esting, almost sympathetic, in the hour 
of its rejection and abandonment. I 
still like to hear our nobler youth urged 
to rebel against the despotism of social 
usage or political inertia, but, as phil- 
osopher, I suspect that, in the great 
cyclic process of man versus men, the 
verdict is sometimes given a little too 
hastily and absolutely for the plaintiff. 
When Mrs. Grundy herself is sent to 
Coventry, human nature cannot re- 
press a smile, but society at large is a 


bigger thing than Mrs. Grundy, and 
the right of mankind to be heard in its 
own defense may be conceded by the 
most spleenful of individualists. 

I wonder if the censors of the major- 
ity —commonly indebted to its homes, 
its schools, its churches, for the train- 
ing of that intelligence and conscience 
with which they rake its institutions 
fore and aft — have ever stopped to 
imagine the consequences of the relax- 
ing on all sides of that respect for the 
opinions of mankind which — let us 
frankly confess —so often obstructs 
and retards the progress of particular 
reforms. Genius would be liberated? 
Yes; if we are willing to compliment 
the majority to the extent of admitting 
its capacity to bridle even genius. But, 
conceding this capacity, let us remem- 
ber that the fools would be liberated by 
the same act, and the proportion of ge- 
niuses to fools in this inequitable planet 
is not of a kind to confirm hope in the 
optimistic reformer. Open the doors of 
your penitentiary, and you may possi- 
bly release a Giordano Bruno or John 
Brown of Ossawatomie (though the 
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likelihood of such result is inappreci- 
able), and you will very certainly cast 
out into the world some hundreds of 
forgers, embezzlers, and assassins. 

If you wish to ignore that particular 
embodiment of social opinion which is 
called law and has clubs and gallows 
and electricity on its side, the case is 
quite as clear where the application of 
the social influence is merely psycho- 
logical. Release a given social assem- 
blage from adherence to the manners of 
the day, and, for one person in whom 
an original thought or generous act is 
set free, there will be fifty in whom 
the same license will unbind an act of 
greed, an ineptitude, a frivolity, or an 
impertinence. 

These things are interferences with 
progress, obstructions to true life, and 
when we reflect that the normal effect 
of social disfavor is not to prevent but 
simply to defer the accomplishment of 
great reforms, it requires some courage 
to assert that the postponement of the 
good is too high a price to pay for the 


suppression of the evil. 
Society need not follow the counsel 


of imbeciles. Granted: but the time 
lost in convincing them of the hopeless- 
ness of their projects is time that can 
be ill spared from tillage and shoemak- 
ing and leechcraft. You may be proof 
against the importunities of the sly 
agent, but if you had to walk to your 
threshold fifty times a day even for the 
purpose of shutting the door in his face, 
the consumption of your time would 
hurt your business. Nuisances are 
plentiful, in spite of all restraints; most 
of us would like to be ‘cranks’ if the 
social penalties were removed; and the 
one thing that keeps the breed from 
multiplying to ten times its present 
strength is the odium inseparable from 
the name. 

The truth is that imitation, with the 
docility which is its source, secures to 
the dullards and the weaklings a vir- 
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tual participation in the good sense and 
right feeling of the wiser few. Men are 
kept orderly, clean, and decent through 
the strength of this obsequiousness to 
social opinion which the prophets of 
individualism are in such haste to de- 
plore. The social code no doubt al- 
ways involves much inadequacy, much 
stupidity, some hypocrisy, and some 
wickedness; but, taken by and large, 
the average of its prescriptions has 
probably been higher in every age than 
the average of undirected and unfet- 
tered individual impulse. Many of the 
things embodied in that wide-ranging, 
multifarious thing called the sense of 
the community are undoubtedly right, 
since they were once the distinctions 
of heroic minorities or the discoveries 
of fearless individuals. 

It is the poor scourged majority in- 
deed that supports the right of free 
speech, in the strength of which its un- 
grateful assailants address themselves 
to the task of its flagellation. While re- 
formers are hot in affirmations of its 
stupidity, the purblind thing almost 
justifies their censures by the absurd 
magnanimity with which it protects 
their lives, defends their property, 
counts their votes, or transports their 
diatribes against itself with unerring 
precision in its hospitable mail-bags. 
The majority learns slowly, it is true, 
and the minority feels in its presence 
the same impatience which the bright 
lad in the district school exhibits when 
the sturdy bumpkin at his side spells 
out his words with stolid persistence 
from the tattered reading-book. But 
the bumpkin has an excellent memory, 
and may be pardoned for a little honest 
bewilderment when his teachers change 
their mind. 

Men fail to see the value of consoli- 
dation in a race, a nation, or a party. 
The Germans love music as a people, 
the French literature, the English lib- 
erty, in the same way; the nationality, 
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the solidarity, of the support accorded 
to the chosen ideal reinforces its grip 
upon every individual. The love of 
music, of literature, of liberty, is forti- 
fied in each instance by that much- 
decried but mighty force, the love of 
agreement. Even reformers are glad to 
touch men on what we may call their 
corporate or federal side. The aboli- 
tionist, the single-tax man, appeals to 
common justice, to common humanity; 
he invokes not merely the voice of the 
individual conscience, but the immemo- 
rial concurrence of men in high princi- 
ples, in the support of which their wish 
to stand well with one another is inex- 
tricably bound up with their personal 
loyalty to right and justice. 

What is the first act of a revolting mi- 
nority? To organize; that is, to profit 
by men’s wish to stand together; the 
very principle which, incarnate in the 
unsympathetic majority, is for the mo- 
ment defeating their own project. In- 
deed, thecloseness of the tie which unites 
the members of small sects is common- 
ly the force that nerves them to en- 
dure their segregation from the people 
at large. It is a curious fact that, to 
persuade men to rebel, the first step 
is, necessarily, to render them docile. 
Men are opportunist even in their vili- 
fications of majorities. What recogni- 
tion has the reformer for the individu- 
alism that opposes his measure? What 
censures has he for the gregariousness 
which rallies ultimately to its support? 
The propagandists view the mental in- 
dependence of their fellows in the same 
light in which the United States view- 
ed the independence of Texas, —as the 
needful preliminary to annexation. 

The solidarity of mankind lightens 
the task of the reformer by simplifying 
the argument of his opponents. Here 
are fifty million people, possibly, com- 
mitted to the repression of socialism: 
but among all the fifty millions there 
are not more than half a dozen reasons 
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and two or three feelings. It is clear 
that the paucity of objections greatly 
simplifies the intellectual problem of 
the socialist agitator. If there were 
fifty million reasons — the mind shud- 
ders at the possibility. 

There have been periods in history 
such as the Stephen Marcel régime in 
France, the period of the Long Parlia- 
ment in England, and the reign of Jo- 
seph IT in Austria, when the bonds of 
precedent were relaxed and the facility 
and fecundity of reform were unexam- 
pled. What was the issue of this accel- 
erated progress? The reforms disap- 
peared with the celerity of a gamester’s 
winnings. In these matters, you have 
to choose between the nail, hard to 
drive but practically irremovable, and 
the pin, yielding itself equally to inser- 
tion or displacement. The abolition of 
chattel slavery is fixed with adamantine 
permanence to-day by that very ten- 
acity and solidarity of mankind which 
offered such stubborn resistance to its 
triumph. Cannot the opposition to the 
industrial slavery of the present hour 
well afford to undergo a similar proba- 
tion in the foresight of an equal guar- 
antee? Is not England, obtuse and ob- 
stinate but unshakable, better in these 
respects than France, responsive and 
plastic but unsure? Because removal 
from one dwelling-house to another is 
sometimes necessary and always trou- 
blesome, shall society live in a wagon? 
Do not be too impatient, O panting re- 
former, of the stupidity that postpones 
the victory of your plans; to-morrow it 
will be defending your conquest more 
effectually than your own wisdom! 

There is another consideration which 
should temper the complaints which 
the meliorists direct against the inertia 
of society. In a social organism where 
all the parts were centrifugal, individ- 
uality would have no significance, no 
eminence, no prestige. The heretic 
should not cry out too savagely against 
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that orthodoxy which supplies him 
with a vocation. The leaven is more 
active than the dough, but it cannot 
decently complain of the dough, which 
provides both an occasion for its use 
and an advertisement of its power, 
without which indeed it would be no- 
thing but an ineffectual and acrid fer- 
ment. If it objects that the dough is 
too tardy and backward in yielding to 
its solicitations, might not that good 
creature reply with some plausibility 
that this delay was the most caustic of 
comments on the effectiveness of the 
yeast? The kindlings are slow to ig- 
nite: may it not be the phosphorus in- 
stead of the shavings that is wet? 

What is the inertness of the major- 
ity but a louder summons and more 
insistent challenge to the energy and 
constancy of the prophets of the truth? 
In an age of narrowing adventure and 
multiplying securities, would we re- 
move, even if we could, any of those 
social rigors and asperities which con- 
stitute almost our sole remaining war- 


rant that heroism shall not perish from 
the earth? Would we consent to ob- 
literate at one stroke the long anguish 
and infamy of the anti-slavery conflict 
in the United States, if the act of efface- 
ment embraced in its sweep the mem- 
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ory of Garrison and Phillips, of Love- 
joy and John Brown, of the Gettys- 
burg Address, the ‘Laus Deo,’ and the 
“Commemoration Ode’? Better oblo- 
quy with its attendant and compensa- 
tory glories than the listless neutrality 
which effaces both. 

I am not fond of the companionship 
of majorities: they are massive, they 
are phlegmatic; in social intercourse 
they fail to shine. For personal delec- 
tation give me a rebel, —a species 
which I like well enough to feel kindly 
disposed toward the social conditions 
which insure his emergence and affirm 
his usefulness. [am angry with rebels 
only when they want to rebuild the 
universe on a plan which leaves no 
room in the edifice for their own ae- 
commodation. Look at the summary 
of the desiderata: namely, the virtual 
certainty of the ultimate success of any 
high cause, a virtual guarantee of per- 
manence to that success, a degree of 
difficulty and delay which insures the 
elimination of those spurious reforms 
which fail to command the persever- 
ance and fortitude of their adherents, 
and, lastly, a standing appeal to those 
capacities for heroism that lie dormant 
in mankind. What more could we ask, 
and what else do we have? 





GRANDFATHER CRANE INVOKES THE AID 
OF SORCERY 


BY VIRGINIA BAKER 


I 


GRANDFATHER CRANE sat beside the 
kitchen fire. It was a midsummer af- 
ternoon, but he was wrapped in a quilt- 
ed double-gown of green and yellow 
chintz and wore a red bandanna hand- 
kerchief twisted about his head. His 
feet were encased in home-made moc- 
casins of thick felt. 

The walnut logs, piled high on the 
iron fire-dogs, blazed and sputtered 
merrily, filling the room with stifling 
heat. At one side of the fireplace a 
couple of eels hung from a stout hook 
driven in between the bricks. They 
were long, fat eels and, as they slowly 
roasted, they exuded drops of oil which 
fell into a skillet placed on the hearth 
beneath them. Every now and then 
Grandfather Crane leaned forward in 
his high-backed chair and turned the 
eels about. 

‘Hey, Ezry, what ye a-concoctin’ 
now?’ 

A man thrust his body half-way 
through a window at the side of the 
room. He was a short, stout, elderly 
man with a ruddy, good-natured face. 
He peered at the skillet curiously. 

‘I’ma-tryin’ eel grease fer my j’ints,’ 
Grandfather Crane replied, moving 
his chair so as to face his visitor. ‘I 
affairm I believe thet thar’s vartue in 
it, Simyun.’ 

Simeon Sims raised his eyebrows. 

‘Land of Goshen, Ezry, I thought ye 
was rubbin’ yerself with turkle ile,’ he 
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said. ‘Moses Spicer’s young ones told 
me, a spell ago, thet they was kitchin’ 
mud turkles fer ye by the dozen.’ 

‘They was, but I’ve gin the critters 
up,’ Grandfather rejoined. ‘The tur- 
kle is a cold-blooded animile, an’ I af- 
fairm his juices wasn’t warmin’ enough 
fer sech knees ez mine. I’m dretful 
stiff an’ I need suthin’ heatin’. I’ve jest 
begun ter try eels an’ I think they’re 
goin’ ter prove some ben’ ficial.’ 

Mr. Sims removed his hat and fan- 
ned his face briskly. 

‘By hicky, Ezry,’ he ejaculated, 
‘ye’re hotter’n Apollyon’s brimstun 
porridge in thar. I dunno how Lean- 
der stan’s it arfter workin’ out in the 
sun all day. I dunno how ye stan’ it, 
yerself.’ 

‘I ain’t never warm,’ Grandfather 
answered. ‘I got a woolen weskit un- 
der this gownd. Ez fer Leander, he’s 
got ter stan’ it. I trained him ter re- 
spect the weakness of ole age. I never 
cal’lated ter let him ride over my head. 
I affairm I begun a-dis’plinin’ him 
when his payrents died an’ he come ter 
live with me.’ 

“Oh, of course Leander ’Il put up with 
all yer notions,’ Simeon responded. 
‘But hain’t ye afraid there’ll be trou- 
ble when he gits married? Gran’dar- 
ters-in-law ain’t jest like gran’sons. 
They’re liable ter up an’ change things 
round.’ 

‘I ain’t skeered of bein’ bothered by 
no gran’darters-in-law,’ Grandfather 
returned. ‘Leander is bound ter be a 
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bachelder. He comes of stock thet 
runs ter bachelders. Ye know yerself, 
Simyun, thet out of five brothers I was 
the only one thet did n’t stay single. 
Ez fur back ez I kin trace there’s alwuz 
ben a mess of bachelders in our fambly. 
Whatever sot ye ter thinkin’ of Lean- 
der marryin’?’ 

‘Why, nothin’,’ answered Mr. Sims, 
‘only thet I heered how he keeps a- 
goin’ ter Freetown every week.’ 

‘A-goin’ ter Freetown!’ Grandfather 
repeated. ‘Why should n’t he go ter 
Freetown? I’ve got wood-lots over thar 
an’ folks hez ben a-cuttin’ hoop-poles 
off’n ’em lately. Leander goes ter look 
arfter my propputty.’ 

Simeon whistled softly. 

‘Wal, I s’pose ye know best, Ezry, 
but, ’cordin’ ter what I hear, he’s look- 
in’ arfter suthin’ besides timber when 
he’s over thar. He spares time from 
contemplatin’ trees an’ breshwood ter 
visit thet Weeden gal at Assonet Four 
Corners.’ 

Grandfather suddenly sat erect. 


“Weeden gal!’ he cried sharply. 
‘What Weeden gal? I dunno nothin’ 


*bout her. None of ole Jed Weeden’s 
stock is she?’ 

‘Jed Weeden’s gran’darter,’ Mr. 
Sims replied. ‘His son Rufe’s darter.’ 

For a moment Grandfather re- 
mained motionless. Then he raised his 
clenched hands high above his head. 

‘He shan’t marry her!’ he shrilled. 
‘I won’t hev nary one of Jed Weeden’s 
breed in my fambly. ’T would be 
stoopin’! A wuthless tribe, all on ’em! 
Pore, an’ lazy, an’ shif’less! Leander 
hain’t a-goin’ ter throw himself an’ my 
‘ money away on no sech folks!’ 

‘But r’port says this ’ere Lucreshy is 
ez smart ez the nex’ one,’ expostulated 
Simeon. ‘I ben told thet she kin turn 
off more work in a day than ary other 
woman in Freetown.’ 

‘I don’t keer nothin’ about what 
r’port says!’ cried Grandfather. ‘She’s 
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a Weeden an’ thet’s enough. She’d 
starve us ter death with pore victuals. 
Them Weedens never sot a decent ta- 
ble. They dunno what good fodder is. 
Ole Jed uster kitch skunks, in the fall, 
an’ salt ’em down an’ bile ’em with cab- 
bage all winter fer his Sabbath-day 
dinners. Biled skunk hain’t fit ter eat, 
even when it hain’t corned. The right 
way ter cook a skunk is ter bake it. In 
my young days, we fellers uster hev 
skunk suppers at Swansea Village, an’ 
the skunks was alwuz baked. Ye can’t 
tell baked skunk from chicken. I hain’t 
a-goin’ ter let Leander git dyspepsy 
eatin’ of salt skunk meat. He shan’t 
marry her.’ ; 

Mr. Sims shifted uneasily from one 
foot to the other. 

‘Lurdy, Ezry, I’m sorry I mentioned 
the gal,’ he said. ‘I should n’t, only I 
kinder wondered ef ye knowed about 
her. I guess Leander won’t thank me 
fer pokin’ my finger inter his pie.’ 

‘I hain’t a fool, Simyun,’ Grandfa- 
ther retorted with some asperity. ‘I 
hain’t a-goin’ ter let on ter Leander 
thet I’m knowin’ ter his doin’s. How 
long hez he ben a-sparkin’?’ 

‘Oh, not sech a turrible long spell,’ 
Mr. Sims answered. ‘I only heered of 
it larst week. Now I would n’t git all 
riled up ef I was you. Jest look at 
things ca’mly.’ 

‘Oh, I’ll be ca’m,’ said Grandfather. 
*Ca’m ez a hornet in winter. But I’ll 
keep up a devil of a thinkin’ all the 
time. I got considerble cog’tatin’ ter 
do in the nex’ few hours.’ 

Mr. Sims withdrew his body from 
the window. 

‘Wal, I did n’t come over here jest 
ter peddle gossip,’ he rejoined. ‘I come 
ter borry a scythe. There’s one in the 
barn. I kin hev it, I s’pose?’ 

‘Take ary thing ye need,’ assented 
Grandfather. ‘The hull kit an’ bilin’ 
of tools ef ye d’sire ’em. I’m mighty 
glad ye happened in ter-day. Fore- 
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warned is forearmed. Ef ye hear any 
more news let me know.’ 

‘Sartin,’ answered Simeon. 

He nodded a farewell and trudged 
away in the direction of the barn. 

As he disappeared from view, Grand- 
father pushed his chair back to the 
fireplace and sank into a_ brooding 
silence. For more than an hour he 
sat there, only moving once or twice 
to turn the eels mechanically. It was 
not until the clock struck five that he 
roused from his reverie, his face sud- 
denly illumined. 

‘Thet’s the thing ter do,’ he cried 
exultantly. ‘Why did n’t I think of 
Hitty Sharp before? There hain’t no- 
thin’ airthly kin holp me! I’ve got ter 
git afoul of unairthly things ef I don’t 
want my ole age made misserble!’ 


I 


At six o’clock Leander came into the 
house to prepare supper. He was a tall, 
stalwart young fellow, with a bronzed 
face that was pleasant to look at. He 
uttered an exclamation of surprise as 
he perceived that the tea-table was al- 
ready set. 

‘Why, Grandfather,’ he said, ‘you 
must be feeling more comfortable than 
you did this noon.’ 

‘I affairm I’ve ben ez chipper ez a 
brown thrasher all the arfternoon,’ 
Grandfather responded. “Thet doset 
of eel grease I applied last night hez 
limbered me up a considerble. Ye 
done with the hay, Leander?’ 

‘We got in the last load an hour 
ago,’ the young man answered. 

‘I’m glad on’t,’ returned Grand- 
father. ‘I want ye should go ter Ta’n- 
ton fer me ter-morrer. I’m goin’ ter 
put thet money I got fer thet ma’sh 
land at Touiset inter the bank thar. I 
hain’t a-goin’ ter d’posit any more 
money in the Prov’dence banks at pre- 
sent. It hain’t a good plan ter put all 
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yer eggs in one basket, I don’t think. 
An’ I want ye should do some tradin’ 
fer me. I want some neckerchieves, 
an’ some pins, an’ some writin’ paper, 
an’ a mess of other things. I’ve got a 
list of °em wrote down. An’ I want ye 
should stop in Dighton, on yer way 
hum, an’ call on Cousin David Jillson’s 
folks. I ben hevin’ some dreams ’bout 
’em, lately, thet I don’t like. I kinder 
think some on ’em is ailin’.’ 

“It’ll be an all-day job,’ said Lean- 
der hesitatingly. ‘I was plannin’ to 
mend the stone wall of the Gate Mea- 
dow to-morrow.’ 

*Thet wall kin wait a while,’ Grand- 
father rejoined. ‘’T won’t do ye no 
harm ter take a leetle ja’nt, Leander. 
Ye’ve ben stickin’ ter work pretty clus 
all summer. I think ye look kinder 
peaked. An’ I be worried regardin’ 
them dreams. David Jillson is a-git- 
tin’ on in years. He’s considerble old- 
er then I be.’ 

“Oh, of course I’ll go,’ Leander said 
hastily. ‘Young Mose can do the 
chores, and I’ll get Augusta to help 
you indoors. You must n’t fret about 
your dreams, because —’ 

‘I don’t want Augusty Spicer in 
my kitchen,’ Grandfather interrupt- 
ed. ‘She’s slower then a snail, an’ ez 
bunglin’ ez a beetle. Ye speak fer Ann 
Julianna. Ann Julianna is a faculized 
young one. I want her ez airly ez she 
kin come.’ 

After supper Leander walked down 
to the Spicer farm, returning with the 
welcome intelligence that Mrs. Spicer 
would be able to spare Ann Julianna at 
six o’clock on the morrow. 

Promptly at the appointed hour the 
following morning, Ann Julianna made 
her appearance in the Crane kitchen. 
She was a tall, bony child of eleven, 
with an elderly face and a soldierly car- 
riage. Immediately after hanging up 
her sunbonnet, she charged upon the 
breakfast table and, in an incredibly 
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short time, had the dishes washed, 
wiped, and placed on parade in the clos- 
et. By eight o’clock every article in 
the house was under strict martial law, 
and Ann Julianna was seated on the 
porch steps grimly shelling beans as if 
she were moulding bullets. 

In the meantime Leander had hitch- 
ed the black colt, ‘Yankee Doodle,’ to 
the ancient, high-topped ‘shay,’ rarely 
used except upon the Sabbath, and, 
arrayed in his ‘meetin’ clothes,’ now 
started forth on his journey. From the 
kitchen window Grandfather watched 
the venerable equipage until it disap- 
peared from view. Then he summoned 
Ann Julianna from her task. 

‘I want ye should go up ter Sims’s 
place an’ tell Simyun ter fetch his team 
here ez soon ez he kin,’ he said. ‘Tell 
him my need on’t is urgent. I’m 
obleeged ter make a journey.’ 

If Ann Julianna experienced surprise 
at this command from the invalid she 
evinced none. She sprang to her feet, 
saluted, wheeled about with a click of 
her heels, and stalked down the steps 
carrying her folded sunbonnet under 
her arm like a chapeau bras. 

Grandfather chuckled softly. 

‘T’ll outwit them two turkle-doves 
yit, ef I be an ole codger,’ he mur- 
mured. 

Three quarters of an hour later Mr. 
Sims halted his ox-team at the gate of 
the Crane barnyard. Presently Grand- 
father came across the yard, followed 
by Ann Julianna bearing a kitchen 
chair. Grandfather wore a thick brown 
shawl pinned over his double-gown. 
His bandanna handkerchief, folded 
corner-wise, was tied beneath his chin 
and surmounted by an ancient hat of 
white wool. 

Simeon mopped the perspiration 
from his forehead. 

“Cal’latin’ ter make a v’yage ter 
Greenland?’ he inquired jocosely. 

*T’ll tell ye where I’m goin’ arfter 
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we git started,’ Grandfather returned. 
‘Set thet cheer clus ter the cart, Ann 
Julianna. No, Simyun, I affairm I kin 
manage ter h’ist myself in without yer 
holp.’ 

‘Why Lurdy me, Ezry, I sh’d hope 
ye could,’ responded Mr. Sims. ‘Ye 
ain’t ole enough ter be holpless quite 
yit.’ 

Grandfather paused, one foot in the 
chair, the other in the cart. 

‘Ain’t ole?’ he cried indignantly. ‘I 
guess ye don’t study yer Bible, Simyun. 
Thet tells ye thet the days of a man is 
three-score year an’ ten. How fur off 
be I from thet age? Ain’t I goin’ on 
sixty-nine?’ 

‘Wal, wal, don’t less quarrel,’ said 
Simeon. ‘Ef ye want ter ’magine yer 
Methusaly’s twin brother I dunno ez I 
hev ary p’ticler objection.’ 

The invalid made no reply, but drew 
his other foot into the cart and seated 
himself upon the chair which Simeon 
lifted up to him. Dismissed by a wave 
of his hand, Ann Julianna again saluted 
and marched back to the house, where 
she at once commenced a deadly on- 
slaught, with soft soap and a very stiff 
scrubbing-brush, upon the porch steps. 

‘Wal, now thet thar female minute- 
man hez gone, mebbe ye’ll tell me 
where ye want ter travel,’ observed 
Mr. Sims. 

‘I want ye should take me over ter 
Hitty Sharp’s house,’ said Grandfather. 
‘I affairm, ef anybuddy kin break up 
Leander’s match, it’s Hitty.’ 

Mr. Sims surveyed his passenger with 
a dismayed countenance. 

‘Hitty Sharp!’ he repeated. ‘Why, 
she’s one third Nigger, one third Injun, 
an’ t’other third devil. Ef ye want ter 
e’nsult a witch, why don’t ye go ter 
Rehoboth an see Poll Jinkins? Polly’s 
a white woman ef she does hev dealin’s 
with the Ole Harry.’ 

‘I ain’t goin’ a-nigh Poll Jinkins,’ 
Grandfather replied. ‘She ain’t wuth 
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a bean ez a witch. When the Fiske 
boys quarreled bout the ole man’s will, 
Jerry hired Poll ter cuss ’*Zekiel’s farm. 
But, Lurdy, she could n’t do it. Ev’ry 
bit of gardin truck thet ’Zekiel planted 
thet spring growed like pussley. Then 
Jerry went ter Hitty an’ she done the 
job fer him. Thar warn’t a durned 
thing on his hull place thet she did n’t 
spile ’cept his onions. But Hitty owned 
up thet thar hain’t no magic known 
powerful ’nough ter kill onions. I tell 
ye Hitty onderstan’s her business. She 
kin do anything.’ 

‘I know she kin,’ Simeon responded 
dubiously. ‘Ole Gineral Lyman, down 
ter Warren, asked her ’bout his brig, 
the Peggy an’ Sally, which was overdue 
a fortnit, bein’ she was becalmed in the 
horse lat’tudes. Hit tuk the figger of 
a bumble bee, an’ off she went ter sea, 
raisin’ a devil of a gale ter carry her 
along. Wal, the fust thing the crew of 
the Peggy an’ Sally seen, arfter the 
harricane struck ’em, was thet mon- 
strous insec’ a-buzzin’ in the riggin’. 
They reckernized Hit, ter once, by the 
whites of her eyes. She liked ter hev 
shipwracked’ em with thet storm. When 
the brig got back ter Warren, Cap’n 
Hill tole the gineral thet he would n’t 
sail fer him onless he’d promise never 
ter send Hit humbuzzin’ ’round the 
Atlantic agin. Ef ye’ll hear ter me, 
Ezry, ye’ll keep clear of Hit Sharp. 
She’s a dangerous critter ter hev deal- 
in’s with.’ 

“Ye start them cattle up, Simyun,’ 
Grandfather said calmly. ‘I hain’t 
scart of Hitty. I know she’s a powerful 
sore’ress, but thet’s the kind I need. 
Ef matches is made in heaven, it fol- 
lers thet it takes considerble infloo- 
ence from the other place ter break ’em 
up. Start them cattle along.’ 

Mr. Sims, with visible unwillingness, 
cracked the long cowhide lash of his 
whip and the oxen, obedient to the sig- 
nal, began to move slowly down the 
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winding road. Grandfather settled back 
in his chair and surveyed the landscape. 
He had not ventured beyond the lim- 
its of his farm for three months. 

It was a typical July morning. The 
leaves hung motionless on tree and 
shrub. Bees hummed drowsily among 
the wayside flowers. In the distance a 
solitary crow cawed discontentedly. 
The white road glared in the scorching 
sunlight, and little puffs of dust rose 
under the hoofs of the oxen. Grandfa- 
ther drew his shawl more closely about 
him. He was afraid of taking cold. 

Simeon trudged along, swinging his 
whip, and occasionally uttering an ad- 
monitory ‘Gee,’ or ‘Haw.’ The cart 
creaked and groaned as it lurched over 
the uneven ground. It was a rather 
lonely road, and the turnout attract- 
ed considerable attention as it passed 
the few farms situated upon it. Men 
at work in the hayfields paused and, 
leaning on their rakes, exclaimed, ‘I 
swan! Eftharain’t Gran’father Crane!’ 
A round-eyed urchin, swinging on a 
gate, called excitedly to his mother, 
“Ma, Ma, Ole King Cole is a-goin’ 
by, settin’ on his throne an’ drawed 
by oxen!’ 

From the Crane farm at ‘Luther’s 
Corners’ to the home of Hitty Sharp at 
“King’s Rocks’ was a distance of sev- 
eral miles. It was past eleven o’clock 
when Simeon brought his beasts to a 
standstill before the humble cottage of 
the sorceress. Grandfather descended 
from the cart to the chair, and from the 
chair to the ground, and walked stiffly 
up the quahaug-shell-bordered path 
which led to the house door. As he 
reached the steps the witch appeared 
on the threshold. 

She was a little, strange-looking old 
woman, with keen, beady eyes and a 
mysterious smile. She might have been 
seventy years old, but appeared scarce- 
ly less than a hundred, so wrinkled was 
her dusky face, so bent and withered 
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her figure. She beckoned to her visitor 
with one claw-like hand. 

‘I viewed ye in a dream last night,’ 
she said solemnly, ‘and so I know ye 
be in trouble. But fear not. I can give 
ye aid.’ 

‘I’m mighty glad ter hear ye say 
thet,’ Grandfather replied in a tone of 
relief, ‘fer I affairm, Hitty, I need yer 
holp the wuss kind.’ 

He nodded reassuringly to Simeon 
and entered the house, the witch care- 
fully closing the door after him. Mr. 
Sims sat down beneath the shade of a 
spreading oak tree on the opposite side 
of the road. Presently a large black cat 
established himself on the cottage steps 
and fixed his great yellow eyes on the 
ox-team and its owner. Simeon grew 
nervous under the animal’s scrutiny. 

“Now I wonder ef he’s a-plottin’ 
deviltry,’ he muttered uneasily. ‘Lurd! 
I never seen sech a stuny stare. I 
b’lieve the critter knows thet I ad- 
vised Ezry not ter c’nsult Hit.’ 

Mr. Sims tried to whistle carelessly 
and to become interested in the labors 
of a colony of black ants near by, but 
in vain. Like lodestones, the orbs of 
the cat drew his eyes away from other 
objects. For three quarters of an hour 
the man and the animal gazed at each 
other, the one sphinx-like and motion- 
less, the other agitated and perspiring. 
Simeon was greatly relieved when, at 
last, Grandfather appeared in the door- 
way and the creature vanished around 
a corner of the house. 

Grandfather bore. a bottle in his 
hand. He shook it exultantly as he 
crossed the road. 

‘Hey, Simyun,’ he cried. ‘I got the 
stuff now! This’ll stop the billin’ an’ 
cooin’.’ 

Mr. Sims looked suspiciously at the 
yellowish, transparent liquid with 
which the phial was filled. 

“What’s it made of?’ he queried. 

‘I dunno what it’s made of an’ I 
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affairm I don’t keer,’ Grandfather re- 
plied. ‘It’s a philter ter make Leander 
hate, instid of love, thet hussy over ter 
Freetown. Seven drops in Leander’s 
coffee, three times a day, will do the 
job.’ 

‘How d’ ye know't won’t p’ison him?’ 
Simeon questioned doubtfully. 

*P’ison be durned!’ Grandfather re- 
torted impatientiy. ‘Here, take a smell 
on ’t.’ 

He drew out the stopper and placed 
the bottle under Mr. Sims’s nostrils. 
Simeon sniffed at it hesitatingly. Then 
he sniffed again. 

‘Smells ter me like merlasses an’ 
water,’ he said. 

‘There is merlasses in it ter kill the 
scent of the other ingrejents,’ Grand- 
father replied. ‘I s’pose likely there’s 
powdered toads, an’ nightshade, an’ 
sech stuff, but Hitty’s fixed it so’s it 
won’t kill. Now less be gittin’ hum. 
Ann Julianna’ll hev a conniption fit 
ef them beans gits cold.’ 

He clambered into the cart, and Sim- 
eon cracked his whip loudly. The oxen 
immediately started off at such a brisk 
pace that their owner had difficulty in 
keeping up with them. They were 
young animals, not fully accustomed 
to the yoke. Moreover they were hun- 
gry and realized that their faces were 
turned homeward. Presently they be- 
gan to trot. Simeon followed as rapid- 
ly as his heavy boots would permit, but 
he was quickly outdistanced, and his 
loud shouts only served to increase the 
excitement of the pair. Grandfather 
clung wildly to the sides of the cart as it 
lurched and bounced. Far ahead, the 
road made a sudden turn. On and on 
dashed the oxen, and, as they plunged 
around the curve, the chair and its oc- 
cupant were hurled violently to the 
ground. 

When Simeon, panting and terrified, 
reached the scene of the disaster, he 
found Grandfather seated by the road- 
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side. A comely, middle-aged woman 
and a fair-faced girl were bending over 
him. The woman was bathing his 
forehead with water, while the girl 
waved a fan of turkey feathers before 
his pale face. The oxen were nowhere 
visible. 

‘I affairm I hain’t hurt a mite, 
Simyun,’ Grandfather exclaimed. ‘My 
gownd and shawl bruk the force of the 
fall. Whar them confounded critters 
be, I dunno.’ 

‘It’s nothin’ less then a merricle,’ 
declared the woman. ‘’T was his age 
saved him, I’m shore. Ef he’d ben an 
ole man he’d likely hev broke suthin’. 
Ole folks’ bones is so brittle.’ 

‘H’m,’ said Grandfather. ‘How be 
we a-goin’ ter git hum?’ 

‘You kin borry our hoss an’ wagon,’ 
the woman returned. ‘Esther will 


hitch it right up. We live in thet house 
down yander.’ 

The girl dropped the fan and started 
off in the direction of the house indi- 
cated. Mr. Sims followed her. He was 


anxious to discover the whereabouts 
of his team. When he and Esther re- 
turned with the wagon, they found 
Grandfather regaling himself with a 
generous plate of apple turnovers and 
cheese. Another plate awaited Simeon, 
but he was too greatly agitated to feel 
hunger. 

‘I’m shore I can’t tell how much 
obleeged ter ye we be,’ Mis’ Clapp,’ 
Grandfather said as he climbed into 
the wagon. ‘I’ll send back yer team 
jest ez soon’s possible. I shan’t fergit 
what good S’maritans ye an’ yer darter 
be.’ 

He looked back with a farewell smile 
as Simeon gathered up the reins and 
clucked to the ancient sorrel horse. 

“Who be they?’ inquired Mr. Sims. 
‘I heerd thet some women hed took 
the ole Dorman place.’ 

‘She’s a widder from Tiverton,’ 
Grandfather answered, ‘an’ thet gal is 
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her only child. Hiram Greene is a-run- 
nin’ the farm fer her on shares.” 

‘The gal’s a mighty pooty little cree- 
tur,’ observed Simeon. 

‘H’m,’ returned Grandfather. ‘I 
affairm the mother must a-ben some 
considerble harnsomer in her young 
days. A mighty pleasant-spoken, sen- 
sible woman.’ 

“Wal, she did n’t take ye fer none 
of Methusaly’s kin,’ said Simeon dryly. 

Grandfather made no reply to this 
remark, and Mr. Sims’s thoughts re- 
verted to his team. 

‘I swow I b’lieve thet cat of Hit’s 
bewitched them cattle,’ he suddenly 
exclaimed. ‘He sot an’ eyed ’em all 
the time you was parleyin’ with her. I 
bet she sent him ter punish me fer 
talkin’ agin her ter you.’ 

‘Like ez not she did,’ Grandfather 
assented. ‘Injun blood is revengeful. 
But don’t ye fret none. Ef ye s’tain ary 
loss on my account, I’ll make things 
right. I affairm I’d ruther spend my 
larst dollar then hev Leander git spliced 
ter a Weeden.’ 

Mr. Sims’s gloomy anticipations 
were, however, not destined to be real- 
ized. As he drove the sorrel horse into 
the Crane barnyard, Ann Julianna ap- 
peared, a stout cudgel, borne musket- 
wise, across her shoulder. 

“They’re down in the lane,’ she said 
to Simeon. ‘By the time they got here 
they was sorter tuckered out, so I 
headed of ’em off.’ 

‘Is the cart broke?’ Simeon asked 
anxiously. 

°T ain’t hurt a mite,’ Ann Julianna 
responded. 

‘Wal, I snummy!’ Simeon ejacu- 
lated. ‘Lurd!’ he said to Grandfather, 
as Ann Julianna withdrew, ‘thet young 
one is more than a match fer Hit 
Sharp. The idee of her tacklin’ a pair 
of crazy cattle!’ 

‘Ann Julianna is sartainly faculized,’ 
Grandfather responded. 
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After Mr. Sims had departed with 
his now docile team, Grandfather and 
his assistant had dinner. Ann Juli- 
anna ate like a true soldier, preferring 
a tin cup and plate to china ware. She 
swallowed her food hastily, as if she 
expected to be ordered to strike camp 
and march at any moment. 

‘I’m a-goin’ ter do the dishes,’ 
Grandfather announced when the meal 
was ended. ‘I want ye should drive 
thet rig back ter Mis’ Clapp’s. Ye kin 
hitch ole Whitey ter the waggin an’ 
ride hum on her. An’, now I think on’t, 
I ruther guess we’d better not mention 
my journey ter Leander. He’s liable 
ter worry ef he thinks I’m ja’ntin’ 
*bout, gittin’ throwed outer teams, 
when his back is turned. An’, Ann Ju- 
lianna, ye kin carry a mess of rozbrys 
along with ye. Thar ain’t nary rozbry 
bush on the Dorman place. An’ be 
sure an’ give my compliments ter Mis’ 
Clapp.’ 

Ann Julianna, who had stood at at- 
tention while her commanding officer 
was speaking, now said abruptly, 
‘Husband’s ben dead a year. Drinked 
himself to death. Folks says he was 
a good reddance.’ Then, selecting a 
basket from a number hanging on 
the kitchen wall, she marched off to 
execute the commissions entrusted to 
her. 

Grandfather began to clear the table. 
Suddenly he paused before a looking- 
glass that hung above the dresser. For 
some moments he surveyed critically 
the reflection of his face. 

‘Wal, I dunno ez I do look my full 
age,’ he murmured as he turned away. 
‘I’ve got my front uppers and unders, 
an’ e’en a’most the hull of my ha’r. I 
b’lieve the widder did take me fer a 
youngish sort of spark.’ 

Leander returned home late in the 
afternoon, bringing various purchases, 
and, also, news of cheer from Dighton. 
David Jillson was hale and hearty, and 
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all the members of his family were en- 
joying the best of health. 

“I declare, Grandfather, I believe it 
does you good to have me out of the 
way once in a while,’ the young man 
said smilingly. ‘You look twenty years 
younger than you did this morning.’ 

‘Eel grease! Eel grease!’ Grandfa- 
ther returned. ‘I hain’t shore thet I 


shan’t git ter be ez spry ez ever I was ef 
I keep on usin’ of it. [ affairm I might 
hev an’inted myself with turkle ile a 
year an’ not got a quarter ez limber ez 
I be arfter tryin’ eels these two days.’ 


Il 


A fortnight elapsed ere Mr. Sims 
again visited the Crane farm. Various 
things conspired to detain him at home. 
First his hired man was taken ill, next 
some relatives from ‘down east’ paid 
him an unexpected visit, then he was 
obliged to shingle his hen-house. When 
at last, one warm afternoon, he looked 
in at the door of Grandfather’s kitchen, 
he could scarcely believe the evidence 
of his own senses. 

No fire blazed on the ample hearth. 
Grandfather’s armchair was drawn up 
beside an open window, and Grandfa- 
ther, in his shirt-sleeves, was softly 
whistling ‘Money Musk’ as he sat bus- 
ily engaged in sorting gayly colored pins 
into little piles on the window-seat. 

“Wal, dance my buttons!’ ejaculated 
Simeon. He leaned against the door 
jamb overpowered by the spectacle be- 
fore him. 

Grandfather looked up. 

“Hullo, Simyun,’ he exclaimed cheer- 
fully. ‘I begun ter think thet Hitty’s 
cat hed kerried ye off ter the infarnal 
rejins.’ 

‘What on airth be ye doin’?’ Simeon 
inquired. ‘Goin’ ter sot up eza tailor?’ 

‘I’m goin’ ter fix a lemon fer luck,’ 
Grandfather answered. ‘My gran’- 
mother alwuz uster keep a lemon stuck 
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full of colored pins ter fetch her good 
luck. I affairm it’s handy ter hev one 
on ’em in the house.’ 

Why, ain’t thet charm workin’?’ in- 
quired Mr. Sims. 

‘Oh, Lurdy, yes,’ Grandfather re- 
plied. ‘Jest like a merricle. I hed n’t 
gin Leander but three dosetins afore 
he up an’ said thet he was n’t goin’ ter 
Freetown no more. Said he’d made 
’rangements ter hev Tim’thy Lake, 
over thar, notify him ef them thieves 
cut down any more hoop-poles. I told 
ye Hitty’d fix things fer me.’ 

Mr. Sims opened his mouth and then 
suddenly closed it. Again he opened it, 
only to close it once more. 

Grandfather surveyed his visitor’s 
strange facial contortions with surprise 
not unmingled with impatience. 

“What be ye champin’ yer teeth 
that-a-way fer?’ he demanded. ‘I af- 
fairm I should think thet I was a mush- 
rat an’ yer jaws was a trap a-tryin’ ter 
kitch me. Hev ye got a jumpin’ mill- 
tooth?’ 

“My teeth is all right,’ Simeon re- 
turned in some embarrassment. ‘I was 
goin’ ter r’mark thet ye don’t seem ter 
be any wuss fer yer upset.’ 

“Me wuss?’ Grandfather chortled 
blithely. ‘I’m a durned sight better’n 
I’ve ben in twenty years. Eel grease, 
eel grease, Simyun! It’s a-makin’ of 
me young agin.’ 

‘I’m glad ’t is,’ said Mr. Sims. He 
turned abruptly. ‘Wal, good day, 
Ezry. I’m on my way ter the black- 
smith’s shop. Thought I’d stop an’ 
see how ye was farin’.’” Not waiting for 
a reply, he walked quickly away. 

Grandfather shook his head as he 
looked after him. 

‘Should n’t wonder ef he’d hed a 
slight sunstroke,’ he murmured. ‘ Never 
knowed him ter act so durned narvous 
afore. Whar in tarnation is Ann Juli- 
anna? She’s an almighty long time 
makin’ the trip ter-day.’ 
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Mr. Sims, after his hasty departure, 
did not return to the highway by which 
he had reached the Crane farm; but, 
passing through the barnyard, struck 
into a ‘cross-lot’ path which led him 
over a couple of meadows to a tract of 
woodland. As he reached the edge of 
this tract, he heard the sound of voices 
and, peering through the underbrush, 
beheld Leander and Ann Julianna 
standing side by side beneath a clump 
of pine trees. 

Simeon was about to continue on his 
way when Ann Julianna discharged a 
volley of statements which, piercing 
his comprehension, held him transfixed 
with amazement. 

‘I jest come from Mis’ Clapp’s,’ said 
Ann Julianna. ‘Kerried her yer gran’- 
father’s best snuff-box. The one with 
Gin’ral Washin’ton’s picter on the 
kiver. Thet box was full of love-snuff. 
I got it, yisterdy, from Hitty Sharp fer 
him. Could n’t git a chance ter tell ye 
*bout it las’ night.’ 

Leander bent forward eagerly. 

‘Did she accept it, Ann Julianna?’ 
he demanded. 

Ann Julianna gave asniff that sound- 
ed like the snap of a trigger. 

“Accept it? I ruther guess she did! 
Took a pinch of it ter once. She 
knowed what ’t was well ’nough. Any 
woman, ‘specially a widder woman, 
knows thet when a man gives her snuff 
it’s gin’rally love-snuff.’ 

Leander knitted his brow thought- 
fully. 

‘He probably won’t pop the question 
till he thinks the snuff has had time to 
work,’ he said. 

‘Hitty allowed ’t would take a week 
ter git from the head ter the heart,’ 
rejoined Ann Julianna. ‘But bless yer 
stars, Leander, Mis’ Clapp don’t need 
no witch-work ter make her fancy yer 
gran’father. She’s ben ready ter marry 
him ever sence them cattle dumped 
him an’ his kitchen cheer head over 
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heels at her feet. Ter-morrer I’ve got 
ter go ter Hitty agin. This time it’s 
fer a charm ter make ye fall in love 
with Esther. Yer gran’father’s sot on 
hevin’ her fer a step-darter an’ a gran’- 
darter-in-law, too.’ 

Leander gazed at his companion in 
astonishment. Then he burst into a 
peal of hearty laughter. 

*Sh-h,’ cautioned Ann Julianna. ‘I 
’ve ben gone a long time an’, like ez 
not, he’s out lookin’ fer me. I better 
go now.’ 

As she spoke she began to creep cau- 
tiously along a narrow foot path, peer- 
ing through the bushes with the wary 
eyes of a scout. Leander smothered his 
mirth and, shouldering an axe that lay 
on the ground, strode away in an oppo- 
site direction. 

Mr. Sims sank down on a fallen tree 
trunk. 

‘I knowed it!’ he exclaimed hoarsely. 
‘I knowed thet ef Ezry hed ary dealin’s 
with Hit Sharp she’d cut him a caper. 
I warned him, but he would n’t hear ter 
me a secont. Massiful George! Ter 
think of him a-plannin’ ter marry Mis’ 
Clapp. Eel grease! Sweet ile of wid- 
der’s tongue is the name of the rem’dy 
thet’s made him young agin.’ 

He drew a handkerchief from his 
pocket and wiped the beads of perspir- 
ation from his forehead. 

“What’d I oughter do?’ he rumin- 
ated anxiously. ‘I come nigh a-tellin’ 
ter-day, an’ I should ef I hed n’t ben 
afeered Hit an’ her cat might do me 
a harm. When I thought how mad 
they’d be, my tongue cluv ter the ruff 
of my mouth. An’ yit, here’s Ezry a- 
stannin’ right afoul of a turrible dan- 
gerous pit, an’ there don’t seem ter be 
nobuddy ter yank him off’n the aidge 
but me. I dunno what I be a-goin’ ter 
do.’ 

He rose heavily to his feet and again 
plodded on his way. 

During the following week Simeon 
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Sims was a very unhappy man. His 
appetite deserted him and sleep refused 
to visit his pillow. Mrs. Sims, consid- 
ering that he had ‘a tech of hypochon- 
dry,’ brewed various doses of ‘arb 
drink,’ all of which he swallowed un- 
complainingly, for not even to his wife 
could he unburden his tortured soul. 
But a reaction came, at last, as it usu- 
ally does come. On the sixth morning, 
after a restless, nightmare-haunted 
night, he arose, pale and haggard, but 
with the exalted look of a hero on his 
face. 

‘I’m a-goin’ ter tell him,’ he exclaim- 
ed. ‘’T ain’t neighborly, ner Christian- 
like, ter keep silunt. An’, ef Hit in- 
jures me, I got ter stan’ it like ary 
other martyr.’ 

Leander had just started down the 
road to pasture the cows when Simeon 
reached the Crane barnyard. Long be- 
fore he opened the gate he was startled 
by the deep bass tones of Grandfa- 
ther’s voice as they boomed melodi- 
ously upon the still summer air. 


‘Ef a buddy meet a buddy 
A-comin’ thr-rough the rye, 
Ef a buddy kiss a buddy 
Need a buddy cr-ry ?’ 


‘Gosh all hemlock!’ murmured Sim- 

eon, ‘I’m afeered I’m too late.’ 
‘ Ev’ry lassie hez her laddie, 
Nane, they say, hev —’ 

The ballad ceased suddenly as the 
spectre-like face of his visitor appeared 
before Grandfather’s vision. 

*Cricky!’ cried the startled singer. 
‘What’s the matter? Is your barn 
burnt down?’ 

Mr. Sims walked into the kitchen. 

‘Ezry,’ hesaid solemnly, ‘I think it’s 
my duty ter tell ye suthin’ thet hez 
laid like a stun on my mind ever sence 
I heered it. I tried ter tell ye las’ week, 
but I was helt back from doin’ it. Yer 
tryin’ ter spark the Widder Clapp. 
Wal, the Widder Clapp is ole Jed 
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Weeden’s youngest darter. She come 
here from Tiverton because she mar- 
ried a Tiverton man. An’ her darter 
Esther is the gal thet Leander’s ben 
a-wantin’ all along. Folks said he was 
arfter Rufe Weeden’s darter Lucreshy, 
but they was mistaken. He was run- 
nin’ over ter Freetown ter see this 
Esther who was visitin’ Lucreshy. I 
proph’sied thet Hit Sharp would work 
more evil than good on ye, an’ my 
proph’cy hez come true.’ 

Grandfather began to beat up some 
batter in a bowl that stood on the 
table. 

‘Much obleeged ter ye, Simyun, I’m 
shore,’ he replied, ‘but I knowed all 
this before.’ 

Simeon sat down ina chair suddenly. 

‘Knowed all this before!’ he re- 
peated. ‘Knowed all this before!’ 

‘Sartin,’ said Grandfather calmly. 
‘Esther come an’ told me four or five 
days ago. A mighty nice gran’darter- 
in-law I affairm she’ll make. She see 


thet me an’ her ma was kinder carstin’ 
sheep’s eyes ter one another, an’ she 


knowed, from Leander, thet I did n’t 
favior the Weedens none. Leander 
knowed I never had no opinion of ole 
Jed. So she come over ter see me, on 
the sly, an’ up an’ out with the hull 
story. Would n’t practice no deceit 
even ter kitch Leander.’ 

Simeon rubbed his bewildered eyes. 

‘An’ yer a-goin’ ter marry Jed Wee- 
den’s darter?’ he cried. 

‘I be,’ Grandfather answered, stir- 
ring the batter briskly. 

Mr. Sims groaned. 

‘Ezry, yer bewitched,’ he said husk- 
ily. ‘Hit Sharp hez d’luded ye with 
magic. Bimeby ye’ll be b’wailin’ ter 
me thet she’s made a fool of ye.’ 

‘I'll resk it,’ Grandfather responded. 
‘Clarissy — thet’s' Mis’ Clapp, Mis’ 
Crane thet is ter be — is ez fine a wo- 
man ez ye’ll find in all Bristol County, 
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or out on’t. We’re goin’ ter hev a 
double weddin’, an’ I want ye should 
come, bein’ ez ye hed a hand in makin’ 
the match.’ 

Mr. Sims made a final effort to break 
the spell which he was convinced sur- 
rounded his friend. 

‘Ezry,’ he said, ‘what be ye a-goin’ 
ter do ef yer wife should set out ter 
bile corned skunk?’ 

“Taste on’t an’ see how I like it,’ 
Grandfather returned promptly. ‘Cla- 
rissy says she thinks I'll relish it. Ann 
Julianna et some, once, an’ she ad- 
mired it.’ 

Simeon’s righteous wrath burst forth. 

‘It’s a true sayin’ thet thar ain’t no 
fool like an ole fool,’ he exclaimed, 
springing from his chair. ‘Hit, an’ Le- 
ander, an’ thet Ann Julianna hev all on 
"em manoovered ye jest ez they want- 
ed ter. Thet thar Ann Julianna is ez 
desateful a little critter ez ever I run 
acrost. Ye think she’s ben a-workin’ 
in yer in’trust, but I kin tell ye thet 
she was a-holpin’ Leander along all 
she could.’ 

Grandfather chuckled. 

‘Ann Julianna is the most faculized 
young one thet I ever see,’ he an- 
swered. ‘I wisht I could send her over 
ter Europe ter tackle ole Bonnyparty. 
I ruther guess thet she’d out-gin’ral 
him. Ye don’t onderstand her gifts. 
An’, ez fer Hitty, ef she hain’t fetched 
me good luck I dunno what —’ 

“I’m a-goin’ hum,’ interrupted Sim- 
eon grimly, ‘an’ the nex’ time thet I 
mix er meddle in ary ole wid’wer’s love 
messes ye jest lemme know it. I’m 
done with ’em.’ 

Grandfather followed him to the 
door. 

‘I affairm, Simyun,’ he said, ‘thet’s 
the most sensible idee thet I’ve heerd 
ye advance this mornin’. Wal, good- 
bye. The weddin’ is sot fer the fust 
day of October.’ 











LAISSEZ-FAIRE IN RELIGION 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN 


I 


I HAVE been greatly interested in an 
article with this title in a recent maga- 
zine,! in which the writer seeks to show 
that there is a glaring logical inconsist- 
ency in the conduct of those who favor 
a large measure of social control in eco- 
nomic affairs, and are less disposed to 
submit to such control in matters of 
religion. 

He points out that the change from 
medizval feudalism to modern indus- 
trialism was a change ‘from a social 
concept of life to an individualistic con- 
cept of life, — in Sir Henry Maine’s 
phrase, ‘from status to contract.’ With 
this was evolved the doctrine of Lais- 
sez-faire, enunciated by the economists 
of the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Parallel with this he discovers a 
similar tendency in religion. ‘When 
the rest of thought became individ- 
ualistic in this way, religion, as one 
who perceives the unity of life might 
expect, became individualistic, too. . .. 
The man who thought that he ought to 
be allowed by society to do as he saw 
fit, also, as a matter of course, thought 
that he should be permitted to believe 
as he saw fit.’ 

It may perhaps be questioned 
whether the tendency to individualism 
in religion was an outgrowth of the 
economic tendency. The Reformation 
considerably antedated the French Re- 
volution, and it might be maintained 
that the movement in the world of 
thought was the cause rather than the 

1 See the Atlantic for May, 1914. 
VOL, 114-N0.3 


effect of the movement in the indus- 
trial world. 

Not to insist on this, however, it is 
true that both these movements were 
taking place simultaneously; that the 
individual found his importance great- 
ly enhanced, in both the economic and 
the religious realm, at the end of the 
eighteenth century. It is also true that 
this has resulted, in the religious world, 
in a great multiplication of sects; but 
the report of this process which the es- 
sayist offers is not accurate. ‘The one 
thing,’ he says, ‘which held people to- 
gether was their devotion to a com- 
mon fetich-book, the Bible. When at 
length modern scientific criticism had 
torn the Bible from its fetich-throne 
and restored it to its proper place, the 
state of religion became plain as a 
state of anarchy.’ The historical fact 
appears to be quite otherwise. The de- 
votion to a common fetich-book has 
been the principal cause of the multipli- 
cation of sects. They are all based on 
Biblical interpretation, and all assume 
Biblical infallibility. Since modern 
scientific criticism has begun to get a 
hearing, the tendency to division has 
been checked, and movements toward 
unity have been gaining strength. 

It is also true that within the last 
quarter of a century this individual- 
istic philosophy has been subjected 
to sharp criticism by economists and 
publicists, and that Laissez-faire has 
ceased to be regarded as a panacea for 
all social ills. It is becoming evident 
that the individual does not come to 
himself in isolation; that, in truth, he 
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lives and moves and has his being in 
the social group. The philosophy which 
makes him central is seen to be a de- 
fective explanation of the facts of life. 
For this reason there has been a move- 
ment toward a larger measure of social 
construction. That function of the 
state which in the preamble of our na- 
tional constitution is described as the 
‘promotion of the general welfare,’ has 
been greatly accentuated. In our 
closely packed urban populations the 
fact is recognized that not only health 
and education, but many of the eco- 
nomic needs of life such as water, light, 
and transportation, are common needs, 
and can best be supplied by the co- 
operative action of the community. 
There is, no doubt, a strong tendency 
to increase the amount of economic co- 
operation; this is the socialistic tend- 
ency. That there are limits to its suc- 
cessful extension is the belief of many; 
and if so, the great question of practical 
statesmanship is the question where 
the line should be drawn between so- 
cial codperation and individual initia- 
tive. But that the area of social co- 
operation has already been greatly 
extended, and is likely to be still more 
extended in the future, is not to be 
disputed. 

This process is described as a reac- 
tion, — as ‘a return to a social empha- 
sis.’ Is ita reaction? Is it a tendency 
toward feudalism? With Mr. Ruskin 
the revolt from Laissez-faire took that 
form; but is it true of those whose sym- 
pathies are with progressive or social- 
istic policies? I do not so understand 
it. I should doubt if the feudalistic 
state could rightly be characterized as 
putting a social emphasis on the facts 
of life. At any rate we are not going 
back to any such forms of social con- 
trol as those which prevailed in Europe 
two hundred years ago. 

The present social movement, as it 
looks to me, is not a reaction, but an 
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advance. We are not going back to 
something we have left behind, we are 
going forward to something better than 
we have ever known. Are we not, in- 
deed, proving the truth of the Hegelian 
triad,—of a progress from simplicity, 
through complexity, to unity? The 
status of feudalism has been broken up 
by the individualism of contract, and 
that is now being superseded by the 
higher unity of a true commonwealth. 

It may be that there are those among 
the Socialists who would establish a 
collectivism so rigid that all individual- 
ity would be suppressed; that indeed is 
the peril to which all socialistic schemes 
are exposed. That would be practi- 
cally a return to the status of feudal- 
ism. But we may be sure that such a 
programme as this will not succeed; we 
shall never relinquish the substance of 
the freedom we have won. Instead of 
going back to the uniformity which 
was secured by the suppression of the 
individual, we shall go forward, through 
the realization of individuality, to the 
unity which is won by consenting wills. 
And the only way in which that unity 
can be realized, is by the free consent of 
individuals. It cannot be established 
by any kind of pressure. Neither the 
militant suffragettes nor the Industrial 
Workers of the World can show us the 
way toit. Their paths lead us straight 
away from it. Their methods would, 
indeed, drive us back to the bondage 
from which we have escaped; but we 
shall not return. 


II 


Such seems to me the rationale of 
progress in the economic realm. Is 
there, now, any analogy between the 
movements in this realm, and the 
movements in the religious realm? It 
is urged that whereas these movements 
ought, logically, to go forward pari 
passu, they are in fact failing to keep 
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step; and that this implies, on the part 
of those who are trying to keep along 
with both of them, either muddle- 
headedness or insincerity. I hear it 
said that while in economics there is a 
decided reversion to the principle of so- 
cial control, in religion that principle is 
flatly rejected. I read, for instance, in 
a late periodical, these sentences: ‘The 
strange, the almost startling incongru- 
ity about our modern situation is that 
the same people who insist on the right of 
democracy to control all individuals eco- 
nomically, are the very ones who are loud- 
est in their demands that the democracy 
control no individual religiously.’ 

The italics are not mine. Let us con- 
sider this. I find myself correctly de- 
scribed as holding in substance both 
these sets of opinions, and yet I have 
been, hitherto, wholly unconscious of 
any incongruity between them, and 
was not aware that I was ‘indulging in 
one of the most remarkable feats of 
mental gymnastics ever known in the 
history of man.’ 

I should desire, indeed, to phrase 
a little differently the demand first 
named. It may be that there are those 
who insist on the right of democracy to 
control all individuals in all parts of 
their economic action, but not many 
intelligent Socialists make any such de- 
mand. We all agree that the democra- 
cy shall control us all in some parts of 
our economic action. The democracy 
will insist on directing the methods 
by which some considerable part of our 
gains shall be spent. It will compel us 
to pay our taxes. It has always done 
so. We agree that it has a right to do 
so. And most of us agree that it may 
limit considerably the methods by 
which our gains may be made. It will 
not permit us to make money by coun- 
terfeiting or swindling, or highway rob- 
bery, or selling adulterated food. 

It is true, however, that most of the 
action of the democracy referred to, 
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which touches our economic interests, 
consists not so much in controlling or 
attempting to control our economic ac- 
tion, as in providing ways by which we 
may codperate, — by organizing for us 
methods of economic coéperation. The 
democracy provides for us light, and 
water, and schools, and parks, and 
sometimes transportation, at a very 
reasonable expense; it does not seek to 
control us in the use of these things; we 
are free to take them or leave them. 
Our individual rights do not seem to be 
in any way impaired by such provision. 
We are taxed, as I have said, to pay for 
them; but the tax is only a fragment of 
what we should have to pay if we pro- 
vided them for ourselves. Control is 
hardly the right word to describe the 
action of the democracy toward its cit- 
izens in such matters. 

Still, I have admitted that the de- 
mocracy does control and must control 
a considerable part of the economic ac- 
tion of all its citizens. And I also de- 
mand explicitly and stoutly ‘that the 
democracy control no individual reli- 
giously.” And I am not conscious of 
standing on my head when I make this 
assertion; I rather suppose myself to be 
standing on my feet as solidly as I ever 
stood. Neither the democracy, nor the 
aristocracy, nor the monarchy, nor the 
hierarchy, norany other power, in earth 
or heaven or hell, has any right or pow- 
er to control any man religiously. The 
right of every man to give account of 
himself unto God is a right which is 
not restricted to Socialists or Progres- 
sives or Modernists, but is claimed by 
the vast majority of intelligent people 
in all Protestant countries. There are 
few, indeed, of the rulers of civilized 
lands who do not freely concede this 
right to all their subjects. They ex- 
pect to control every man, more or less, 
economically, but the wisest of them 
do not expect to control any of them 
religiously. 
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‘The State,’ says Bluntschli, ‘is an 
external organization of the common 
life. It has organs, therefore, only for 
things which are externally percep- 
tible, and not for the inner spiritual life 
which has never manifested itself in 
words or deeds. It is therefore impos- 
sible for the State to embrace all the 
ends of individual life, because many, 
and those the most important sides of 
that life, are concealed from its view 
and inaccessible to its power. The 
natural gifts of individuals are wholly 
independent of the State, which can 
give neither intelligence to the fool nor 
courage to the coward, nor sight to the 
blind. The State has no share in kin- 
dling love within the heart; it cannot 
follow the thought of the student, or 
correct the errors of tradition. As soon 
as questions arise about the life, and 
especially the spiritual life, of individu- 
als, the State finds both its insight and 
its power hemmed in by limits which it 
cannot pass.’ ! 

That principle is firmly impressed on 
the thought of the age, and is not likely 
to be disregarded. Whatever the de- 
mocracy may do or fail to do in the way 
of controlling individuals economical- 
ly, it will not venture on the task of 
controlling them religiously. Nor will it 
be possible to convince any fairly well- 
educated democracy that this action 
involves any serious inconsistency. 


III 


It is assumed by those who make 
this criticism that there is also a ‘de- 
mand for the abolition of dogma,’ and 
that this demand is not consistent with 
the demand for an increased social 
emphasis. If by dogma is meant sim- 
ply a coherent and exact statement of 
religious truth, it may be questioned 
whether there is any demand among 
rational people for the ‘abolition’ of it. 

1 The Theory of the State, p. 304. 
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Such statements are always desirable, 
and all thoughtful men are interested in 
studying and comparing them. Even 
statements which disagree with our 
own opinions are valuable as giving 
the points of view of those who think 
differently. 

If by dogma is meant a formulary of 
religious belief which is imposed on us 
by authority, and which we are re- 
quired to accept under pain of censure 
or condemnation, then indeed there are 
many who demand its abolition. The 
imposition, under penalty, of forms of 
religious belief, is a procedure which 
ought always to be resisted, in the in- 
terest of a sincere faith. The belief 
which has been produced by compul- 
sion of any sort is of no religious value. 
No faith but a spiritual faith can be of 
any use to any man, and ‘where the 
Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty.’ 
The divine mandate is, ‘Let every man 
be fully persuaded in his own mind.’ 
The dogma which comes saying, ‘Be- 
lieve meor be damned,’ isan intruder in 
whose face we may well bar our doors. 
That is not the divine way of leading 
men into the knowledge of the truth. 

If by dogma is meant a system of 
religious truth which is fixed, final, ‘ir- 
reformable,’ that, too, is a pretender 
whose rule we must defy. No such final 
formulations are possible in a growing 
church. More light is always breaking 
forth from God’s holy Word, and God’s 
wonderful world, and the creeds must 
always make room for it. 

The one thing which no religious 
man is justified in believing is that God 
is making a failure in the government 
of this world. If He is not making a 
failure, then the ages as they pass are 
coming into a larger knowledge of his 
truth, and 
‘The thoughts of men are widened with the pro- 

cess of the suns.’ 
And if this is so, then the present age 
is the one in which his will is most 
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clearly revealed. Surely we ought not 
to assume that all that could be made 
known concerning him was made known 
in the first century or in the first three 
centuries, or in the sixteenth century; 
dogmas which were fixed at any of 
those dates must need restatement. 

It is hardly needful to argue this 
proposition; a mere glance through the 
tables of contents of the eight volumes 
of Harnack’s History of Doctrines, will 
make it evident enough that the ages 
have been constantly modifying the 
dogmas of the church. There is not 
one of them which survives to-day with 
the same significance that it had in 
the early centuries. And a robust faith 
rejoices in this splendid development 
of Christian doctrine, and is ready to 
make the most of it, and to welcome 
new manifestations of it, as the years 
increase. 

For the abolition of the dogma which 
is an iron rule, or a petrified corpse, 
there is, no doubt, a strong demand 
to-day. And there is no more general 
desire to return to the unmodified be- 
liefs of the early centuries than there 
is to restore feudalism in the econo- 
mic realm. But I think that in the re- 
ligious realm, as in the economic, that 
same triadic movement is in progress, 
— thesis, antithesis, synthesis, — the 
movement of religious thought from 
a uniformity imposed by authority, 
through a period of individualistic 
skepticism and denial, to a higher unity 
of the spirit in which the separated 
bands will come together with rejoic- 
ing. This higher unity will never be 
secured by a reimposition of the dog- 
matic formularies of the past; the faith 
of the new day will find its own forms. 


IV 


Yet that higher unity will never be 
achieved by a repudiation of all the 
pieties of the past. The substance of 
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the faith will be kept and cherished as 
a precious inheritance. The forms of 
the spiritual life change, but the fact 
abides. The generations are bound 
together by vital bonds. Radicalism 
without roots is fruitless. The modern- 
ism which has no use for the past is 
only a little less absurd than the tra- 
ditionism which finds no revelation in 
the present. The man who does not 
know that God in times past spake unto 
the fathers, and who is not eager to 
hear the word that came to them, and 
to lay hold upon the truth which they 
treasured for us, is ill-prepared to take 
the truth which at the end of the days 
is spoken to us. To a mood so shallow 
and flippant no large revelation is like- 
ly to be made. A religion which lacks 
historical background is like a culture 
with the same defect; it is apt to be 
crudeand conceited and undevout. The 
reverent mind is well persuaded 

That all of good the past has had 

Remains to make our own time glad; 

Our common daily life divine, 

And every land a Palestine. 

On the other hand the religion of the 
past can never be set up as the Pro- 
crustean bed to which the religion of 
the present must be adjusted. This is 
the purblind project of most of those 
who shape the policy of our conserva- 
tive churches. Not content with gath- 
ering out of the past the good which it 
has saved for us, and letting it blend 
fruitfully with the good which the pre- 
sent is bringing, they insist on making 
the thought-forms of antiquity the 
norm and the gauge of all our thinking; 
and the symbols by which piety found 
expression fifteen hundred years ago 
the standards to which all our utter- 
ance must conform. It is pathetic that 
religion should be subjected to such a 
crippling regimen. The past is entitled 
to our reverence, but when it seeks to 
dominate our thought and life, we are 
compelled to remember that the pre- 
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sent and the future also have their 
rights which must not be ignored, and 
their gifts which must not be despised. 
We are heirs of all the ages, and must 
claim our heritage. 

‘Is it not time,’ we are asked, ‘for 
some hardy souls who fear not popular 
clamor, to insist that the only kind of 
religion which is scientific is dogmatic 
religion, and that the reason that dog- 
matic religion is scientific is because 
it is based on the fundamental human 
law that the experience of the race is 
vastly more important than that of 
any individual or of any generation 
within it?’ 

This last sentence brings the whole 
truth into plain sight. ‘The experience 
of the race is vastly more important 
than that of any individual or of any 
generation within it.’ Nothing can be 
truer. The experience of the race sure- 
ly includes the experience of the last 
century, as well as the first. If there 
are any who propose to base their reli- 
gion wholly on the experience of the 
last century, ignoring those which have 
preceded it, they are not wise leaders; 
we need not heed them. But we may 
with equal wisdom turn a deaf ear to 
those who insist that the experience of 
the race was all gathered up into dog- 
matic formularies which were shaped 
many centuries ago. What is generally 
meant by ‘dogmatic religion,’ is a state- 
ment of belief which was fixed far back 
in the centuries, and ever since has 
been jealously guarded from change. 
In this crystallization of dogma the 
law of growth is ignored. The reason 
why what is commonly known as dog- 
matic religion is unscientific is that it 
sets at nought ‘the fundamental hu- 
man law that the experience of the race 
is vastly more important than that of 
any individual or any generation with- 
in it.” The experience of the race up to 
the time of Augustine or of Thomas 
Aquinas or Luther or Calvin was of 
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great value, and we are fools to ignore 
it; but the experience of the race since 
the last of these men passed to his re- 
ward has been of profound significance, 
and we must find room for it in the 
statements of our faith. 

It is out of the social consciousness, 
as this argument rightly insists, that 
our theology must come. It is in and 
through the social consciousness that 
God reveals himself. And while the so- 
cial consciousness of this generation is 
not sufficient unto itself, and needs to 
be corrected by the experience of the 
past, it is yet both reverent and rea- 
sonable to say that it is quite as well 
worth searching for indications of the 
will of God, as is the social conscious- 
ness of the generation of Augustine. 
There have been great and wonderful 
disclosures of the truth and love of God 
in all the generations since that day. 
The ethical standards have been won- 
derfully elevated and purified. The 
ideas of right and wrong have been 
greatly revised. An ethnic morality 
has given place to a universal morality. 
Justice has a connotation unknown to 
the builders of the ancient creeds. Is it 
not evident that the theology which 
was framed by men to whom the Ro- 
man principle of the patria potestas was 
a familiar idea is likely to need restate- 
ment in this generation? 

Yes, by all means, let us gather into 
our statements of belief the experience 
of the race. Let us make them express 
what God has revealed in the growth of 
compassion, in the enlargement of lib- 
erty, in the spread of democracy, in the 
realization of human brotherhood. We 
shall not be content with the forms 
which sufficed for earlier ages, though 
we shall treasure these as testimonies 
of the centuries which produced them, 
and seek to appropriate the truth they 
contain. Nor shall we be able to dis- 
pense with statements of our faith. We 
shall need to put our common beliefs 
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and convictions into forms of words, 
which we may repeat together, in 
which we may rejoice to express the 
unity of our faith. But they will prob- 
ably be very simple forms, because 
such will be the demand of a generation 
whose face is set toward unity. 

The creeds of the past have largely 
been weapons of polemics. They have 
recorded the differences between those 
who adopted them and those from 
whom they sought to withdraw them- 
selves. The period of differentiation is 
past, the period of integration has be- 
gun. Henceforth the significant ex- 
pression of religious endeavors after 
unity must indicate a purpose to in- 
clude and harmonize, rather than to 
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discriminate and divide. Instead of 
being treated as clubs to fight heretics 
with, they will be olive-branches to 
welcome believers. 

Let no one imagine, then, that there 
is to be any reaction, in economics or 
in religion. In economics we are not 
going back from individualism to feu- 
dalism; we are going forward to the 
higher codperations for which our 
training in individual initiative has 
prepared us. In religion we are not 
going back from individualism to me- 
dizeval dogma and sacerdotal control; 
we are going forward to the unity of the 
spirit, and to that accord of consenting 
minds which can be won only through 
liberty. 


OUR CULTURAL HUMILITY 


BY RANDOLPH S. BOURNE 


Ir was Matthew Arnold, read and 
reverenced by the generation immedi- 
ately preceding our own, who set to our 
eyes a definition and a goal of culture 
which has become the common prop- 
erty of all our world. To know the best 
that had been thought and said, to ap- 
preciate the master-works which the 
previous civilizations had produced, to 
put our minds and appreciations in 
contact with the great of all ages, — 
here was a clear ideal which dissolved 
the mists in which the vaguenesses of 
culture had been lost. And it was an 
ideal that appealed with peculiar force 
to Americans. For it was a democratic 
ideal; every one who had the energy 
and perseverance could reasonably ex- 
pect to acquire by taking thought that 


orientation of soul to which Arnold 
gave the magic name of culture. And 
it was a quantitative ideal; culture was 
a matter of acquisition — with appre- 
ciation and prayerfulness perhaps, but 
still a matter of adding little by little 
to one’s store until one should have a 
vision of that radiant limit, when one 
knewall the best that had been thought 
and said and pictured in the world. 

I do not know in just what way the 
British public responded to Arnold’s 
eloquence; if the prophetic wrath of 
Ruskin failed to stir them, it is not 
probable that they were moved by the 
persuasiveness of Arnold. But I do 
know that, coming at a time when 
America was producing rapidly an 
enormous number of people who were 
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‘comfortably off,’ as the phrase goes, 
and who were sufficiently awake to feel 
their limitations, with the broader ho- 
rizons of Europe just opening on the 
view, the new doctrine had the most 
decisive effect on our succeeding spir- 
itual history. The ‘land-of-liberty’ 
American of the era of Dickens still ex- 
ists in the British weeklies and in ob- 
servations of America by callow young 
journalists, but as a living species he 
has long been extinct. His place has 
been taken by a person whose pride is 
measured not by the greatness of the 
‘land of the free,’ but by his own orien- 
tation in Europe. 

Already in the nineties, our college 
professors and our artists were begin- 
ning to require the seal of a European 
training to justify their existence. We 
appropriated the German system of 
education. Our millionaires began the 
collecting of pictures and the endow- 
ment of museums with foreign works 
of art. We began the exportation of 
school-teachers for a summer tour of 


Europe. American art and music col- 
onies sprang up in Paris and Berlin 


and Munich. The movement became 
a rush. That mystical premonition of 
Europe, which Henry James tells us 
he had from his earliest boyhood, be- 
came the common property of the tal- 
ented young American, who felt a 
certain starvation in his own land, and 
longed for the fleshpots of European 
culture. But the bourgeoisie soon fol- 
lowed the artistic and the semi-artistic, 
and Europe became so much the fash- 
ion that it is now almost a test of re- 
spectability to have traveled at least 
once abroad. 

Underlying all this vivacious emi- 
gration, there was of course a real if 
vague thirst for ‘culture,’ and, in strict 
accord with Arnold’s definition, the 
idea that somehow culture could be im- 
bibed, that from the contact with the 
treasures of Europe there would be 
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rubbed off on us a little of that grace 
which had made the art. So for those 
who could not travel abroad, our mil- 
lionaires transported, in almost terrify- 
ing bulk and at staggering cost, sam- 
ples of everything that the foreign 
galleries had to show. We were to ac- 
quire culture at any cost, and we had 
no doubt that we had discovered the 
royal road to it. We followed it, at 
any rate, with eye single to the goal. 
The naturally sensitive, who really 
found in the European literature and 
arts some sort of spiritual nourishment, 
set the pace, and the crowd followed at 
their heels. 

This cultural humility of ours as- 
tonished and still astonishes Europe. 
In England, where ‘culture’ is taken 
very frivolously, the bated breath of 
the American, when he speaks of 
Shakespeare or Tennyson or Browning, 
is always cause for amusement. And 
the Frenchman is always a little puz- 
zled at the crowds who attend lectures 
in Paris on ‘How to See Europe Intelli- 
gently,’ or are taken in vast parties 
through the Louvre. The European 
objects a little to being so constantly 
regarded as the keeper of a huge mu- 
seum. If you speak to him of culture, 
you find him frankly more interested 
in contemporaneous literature and art 
and music than in his worthies of the 
olden time, more interested in discrim- 
inating the good of to-day than in 
accepting the classics. If he is a culti- 
vated person, he is much more inter- 
ested usually in quarreling about a 
living dog than in reverencing a dead 
lion. If he is a French ‘lettré,’ for in- 
stance, he will be producing a book on 
the psychology of some living writer, 
while the Anglo-Saxon will be writing 
another on Shakespeare. His whole 
attitude toward the things of culture, 
be it noted, is one of daily apprecia- 
tion and intimacy, not that attitude of 
reverence with which we Americans 
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approach alien art, and which penalizes 
cultural heresy among us. 

The European may be enthusiastic, 
polemic, radiant, concerning hisculture; 
he is never humble. And he is, above 
all, never humble before the culture of 
another country. The Frenchman will 
hear nothing but French music, read 
nothing but French literature, and pre- 
fers his own art to that of any other na- 
tion. He can hardly understand our al- 
most pathetic eagerness to learn of the 
culture of other nations, our humility 
of worship in the presence of art that 
in no sense represents the expression 
of any of our ideals and motivating 
forces. 

To a genuinely patriotic American 
this cultural humility of ours is some- 
what humiliating. In response to this 
eager inexhaustible interest in Europe, 
where is Europe’s interest in us? Eu- 
rope is to us the land of history, of mel- 
low tradition, of the arts and graces of 
life, of the best that has been said and 
thought in the world. To Europe we 
are the land of crude racial chaos, of 
skyscrapers and bluff, of millionaires 
and ‘bosses.” A French philosopher 
visits us, and we are all eagerness to get 
from him an orientation in all that is 
moving in the world of thought across 
the seas. But does he ask about our 
philosophy, does he seek an orientation 
in the American thought of the day? 
Not at all. Our humility has kept us 
from forcing it upon his attention, and 
it scarcely exists for him. Our adver- 
tising genius, so powerful and universal 
where soap and biscuits are concerned, 
wilts and languishes before the task of 
trumpeting our intellectual and spirit- 
ual products before the world. Yet 
there can be little doubt which is the 
more intrinsically worth advertising. 
But our humility causes us to be taken 
at our own face value, and for all this 
patient fixity of gaze upon Europe, we 
get little reward except to be ignored, 
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or to have our interest somewhat con- 
temptuously dismissed as parasitic. 

And with justice! For our very goal 
and ideal of culture has made us para- 
sites. Our method has been exactly 
wrong. For the truth is that the defin- 
ition of culture, which we have accept- 
ed with such devastating enthusiasm, 
isa definition emanating from that very 
barbarism from which its author re- 
coiled in such horror. If it were not 
that all our attitude showed that we 
had adopted a quite different standard, 
it would be the merest platitude to say 
that culture is not an acquired familiar- 
ity with things outside, but an inner 
and constantly operating taste, a fresh 
and responsive power of discrimination, 
and the insistent judging of everything 
that comes to our minds and senses. It 
is clear that such a sensitive taste can- 
not be acquired by torturing our ap- 
preciations into conformity with the 
judgments of others, no matter how 
‘authoritative’ those judgments may 
be. Such a method means a hypnotiza- 
tion of judgment, not a true develop- 
ment of soul. 

At the back of Arnoid’s definition is, 
of course, the implication that if we 


. have only learned to appreciate the 


‘best,’ we shall have been trained 
thus to discriminate generally, that our 
appreciation of Shakespeare will some- 
how spill over into admiration of the 
incomparable art of Mr. G. Lowes 
Dickinson. This is, of course, exactly 
to reverse the psychological process. A 
true appreciation of the remote and 
the magnificent is acquired only after 
the judgment has learned to discrimi- 
nate with accuracy and taste between 
the good and bad, the sincere and the 
false, of the familiar and contempo- 
raneous art and writing of every day. 
To set up an alien standard of the clas- 
sics is merely to give our lazy taste a 
resting-point, and to prevent forever 
any genuine culture. 
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This virus of the ‘best’ rages 
throughout all our Anglo-Saxon cam- 
paign for culture. Is it not a notorious 
fact that our professors of English lit- 
erature make no attempt to judge 
the work produced since the death of 
the last consecrated saint of the liter- 
ary canon,— Robert Louis Stevenson? 
In strict accordance with Arnold’s doc- 
trine, they are waiting for the judg- 
ment upon our contemporaries which 
they call the test of time, that is, an au- 
thoritative objective judgment, upon 
which they can unquestioningly rely. 
Surely it seems as if the principle of 
authority, having been ousted from re- 
ligion and politics, had found a strong 
refuge in the sphere of culture. This 
tyranny of the ‘best’ objectifies all our 
taste. It isa ‘best’ that is always out- 
side of our native reactions to the fresh- 
nesses and sincerities of life, a ‘best’ 
to which our spontaneities must be dis- 
ciplined. By fixing our eyes humbly 
on theages that are past, and on foreign 
countries, we effectually protect our- 
selves from that inner taste which is the 
only sincere ‘culture.’ 

Our cultural humility before the civ- 
ilizations of Europe, then, is the chief 
obstacle which prevents us from pro- 
ducing any true indigenous culture of 
our own. I am far from saying, of 
course, that it is not necessary for our 
arts to be fertilized by the civilizations 
of other nations past and present. The 
culture of Europe has arisen only from 
such an extensive cross-fertilization in 
the past. But we have passed through 
that period of learning, and it is time 
for us now to set up our individual 
standards. We are already ‘heir to all 
theages’ through our English ancestry, 
and our last half-century of European 
idolatry has done for us all that can be 
expected. But, with our eyes fixed on 
Europe, we continue to strangle what- 
ever native genius springs up. Is it 
not a tragedy that the American artist 
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feels the imperative need of foreign ap- 
proval before he can be assured of his 
attainment? Through our inability or 
unwillingness to judge him, through 
our cultural humility, through our in- 
sistence on the objective standard, we 
drive him to depend on a foreign clien- 
téle, to live even in foreign countries, 
where taste is more confident of itself 
and does not require the label, to be as- 
sured of the worth of what it appreci- 
ates. 

The only remedy for this deplorable 
situation is the cultivation of a new 
American nationalism. We need that 
keen introspection into the beauties 
and vitalities and sincerities of our own 
life and ideals that characterizes the 
French. The French culture is ani- 
mated by principles and tastes which 
are as old as art itself. There are ‘clas- 
sics,’ not in the English and Arnoldian 
sense of a consecrated canon, dissent 
from which is heresy, but in the sense 
that each successive generation, put- 
ting them to the test, finds them redol- 
ent of those qualities which are charac- 
teristically French, and so preserves 
them as a precious heritage. This cul- 
tural chauvinism is the most harmless 
of patriotisms; indeed it is absolutely 
necessary for a true life of civilization. 
And it can hardly be too intense, or too 
exaggerated. Such an international 
art exhibition as was held recently in 
New York, with the frankly avowed 
purpose of showing American artists 
how bad they were in comparison with 
the modern French, represents an ap- 
palling degradation of attitude which 
would be quite impossible in any other 
country. Such groveling humility can 
only have the effect of making us feeble 
imitators, instead of making us assert, 
with all the power at our command, 
the genius and individuality which we 
already possess in quantity, if we 
would only see it. 

In the contemporary talent that 
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Europe is exhibiting, or even in the gen- 
ius of the last half-century, one will go 
far to find greater poets than our Walt 
Whitman, philosophers than William 
James, essayists than Emerson and 
Thoreau, composers than MacDowell, 
sculptors than Saint-Gaudens. In any 
other country such names would be 
focuses to which interest and enthusi- 
asms would converge, symbols of a 
national spirit about which judgments 
and tastes would revolve. For none of 
them could have been born in another 
country than our own. If some of 
them had their training abroad, it was 
still the indigenous America that their 
works expressed, — the American ideals 
and qualities, our pulsating democracy, 
the vigor and daring of our pioneer 
spirit, our sense of camaraderie, our 
dynamism, the big-heartedness of our 
scenery, our hospitality to all the world. 
In the music of MacDowell, the poetry 
of Whitman, the philosophy of James, 
I recognize a national spirit, ‘l’esprit 
americain,’ as superbly clear and grip- 
ping as anything the culture of Eu- 
rope has to offer us, and immensely 
more stimulating, because of the very 
body and soul of to-day’s interests and 
aspirations. 

To come to an intense self-conscious- 
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ness of these qualities, to feel them in 
the work of these masters, and tosearch 
for them everywhere among the lesser 
artists and thinkers who are trying to 
express the soul of this hot chaos of 
America, — this will be the attainment 
of culture for us. Not to look on rav- 
ished while our marvelous millionaires 
fill our museums with ‘old masters,’ 
armor, and porcelains, but to turn our 
eyes upon our own art for a time, shut 
ourselves in with our own genius, and 
cultivate with an intense and partial 
pride what we have already achieved 
against the obstacles of our cultural 
humility. Only thus shall we conserve 
the American spirit and saturate the 
next generation with those qualities 
which are our strength. Only thus can 
we take our rightful place among the 
cultures of the world, to which we are 
entitled if we would but recognize it. 
We shall never be able to perpetuate 
our ideals except in the form of art and 
literature; the world will never under- 
stand our spirit except in terms of art. 
When shall we learn that ‘culture,’ like 
the kingdom of heaven, lies within us, 
in the heart of our national soul, and 
not in foreign galleries and books? 
When shall we learn to be proud? For 
only pride is creative. 
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IV. GEORGE B. McCLELLAN 


BY GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


I 


Goop fortune seemed to wait on Mc- 
Clellan’s early career. He graduated 
from West Point in 1846, just at the 
beginning of the Mexican War, and 
plunged into active service at once. In 
Mexico every one spoke well of him. 
He showed energy, resource, and un- 
questioned personal courage. He was 
handsome, thoroughly martial in ap- 
pearance, kindly, and popular. After 
his return from Mexico he taught at 
West Point, took part, as an engineer, 
in Western exploration, then served as 
one of the government’s military com- 
mission in the Crimea, and so acquired 
a technical knowledge much beyond 
that of the average United States offi- 
cer. In the later fifties he resigned 
from the service and went into railroad 
management, which probably gave him 
practical experience more valuable than 
could have been gained by fighting 
Indians. 

At the beginning of the war, in 1861, 
McClellan seems to have been gener- 
ally looked upon as a most competent 
soldier. He was decidedly successful in 
his first campaign in Ohio and West 
Virginia, and when he was called to 
Washington to command the Army of 
the Potomac, it appeared as if a bril- 
liant and distinguished future were be- 
fore him. During more than a year he 
commanded that army, through two 
great campaigns. Then the President, 
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anxious and impatient for more deci- 
sive results, dismissed his subordinate 
to the obscurity from which, as a sol- 
dier, he never reémerged. 

In studying the man’s career and his 
character in relation to it, it will be in- 
teresting to begin by getting his own 
view. This is easily done. He was one 
who spoke of himself quite liberally 
with the pen, though reticent in con- 
versation. In his book, McClellan’s 
Own Story, he gives a minute account 
of his experiences, and the editor of the 
book added to the text an extensive se- 
lection from the general’s intimate per- 
sonal letters to his wife. The letters 
are so intimate that, in one aspect, it 
seems unfair to use them as damaging 
evidence. It should be pointed out, 
however, that while the correspond- 
ence amplifies our knowledge and gives 
us admirable illustration, it really 
brings out no qualities that are not im- 
plied for the careful observer in the 
text of the book itself, and even in the 
general’s formal reports and letters. 

What haunts me most, as I read these 
domestic outpourings, is the desire to 
know what Mrs. McClellan thought of 
them. Did she accept everything loyal- 
ly? Was she like the widow of the regi- 
cide Harrison, of whom Pepys records, 
with one of his exquisite touches, ‘It is 
said that he said that he was sure to 
come shortly at the right hand of Christ 
to judge them that now had judged 
him; and that his wife do expect his 
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coming again’? Or had Mrs. McClel- 
lan, in spite of all affection, a little 
critical devil that sometimes nudged 
her into smiling? I wonder. General 
Meade says that she was a charming 
woman. ‘Her manners are delightful; 
full of life and vivacity, great affability, 
and very ready in conversation.... I 
came away quite charmed with her 
esprit and vivacity.’ Remember this 
when you read some of the following 
extracts, and you will wonder as I do. 

But as to the general and his view of 
himself. He considered that he was 
humble and modest, and very fearful 
of elation and vainglory. There can 
be no doubt that he was absolutely sin- 
cere in this, and we must reconcile it 
with some other things as best we can. 
How genuinely touching and solemn is 
his account of his parting with his pre- 
decessor, Scott, whom, nevertheless, he 
had treated rather cavalierly. ‘I saw 
there the end of a long, active, and am- 
bitious life, the end of the career of the 
first soldier of his nation; and it was 
a feeble old man scarce able to walk, 


hardly any one there to see him off but 


his successor. Should I ever become 
vainglorious and ambitious, remind 
me of that spectacle. I pray every 
night and every morning that I may 
become neither vain nor ambitious, 
that I may be neither depressed by dis- 
aster nor elated by success, and that I 
may keep one single object in view — 
the good of my country.’ 

The self-denying patriotism here sug- 
gested is even more conspicuous in Mc- 
Clellan’s analysis of himself than hu- 
mility or modesty, and again no one 
can dispute that his professions of such 
a nature are absolutely sincere. How- 
ever one may criticize the celebrated 
letter of advice written to Lincoln from 
Harrison’s Landing, it is impossible to 
resist the impetuous solemnity of the 
closing words. ‘In carrying out any 
system of policy which you may form 
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you will require a Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army — one who possesses your 
confidence, understands your views, 
and who is competent to execute your 
orders by directing the military forces 
of the nation to the accomplishment of 
the objects by you proposed. I do not 
ask this place for myself. I am willing 
to serve you in such position as you 
may assign me, and I will do so as 
faithfully as ever subordinate served 
superior. I may be on the brink of 
eternity, and as I hope forgiveness 
from my Maker I have written this 
letter with sincerity towards you and 
from love for my country.’ 

It is necessary to bear these pass- 
ages—and there are many similar 
ones — in mind, as we progress with 
McClellan; for the leadership of one of 
the most splendid armies in the world 
through the great campaigns of the 
Peninsula and Antietam fostered a 
temper that often seems incompatible 
with modesty and sometimes even with 
patriotism. We must remember that 
he found the whole country looking to 
him with enthusiasm. We must re- 
member that he was surrounded — to 
some extent he surrounded himself — 
by men who petted, praised, and flat- 
tered him. We must remember that in 
the war, from the first, he never had the 
wholesome discipline of subordinate 
position, but was one of the few gen- 
erals who began by commanding an in- 
dependent army. We must remember 
especially the fortunate—or unfortun- 
ate — circumstances of his earlier life. 
As Colonel McClure says, he would 
have been a different man, ‘had he 
been a barefoot boy, trained to tag 
and marbles, jostling his way in the 
world.’ 

The explanation of many things is 
well given by a passage in one of his 
earlier letters. ‘I never went through 
such a scene in my life, and never ex- 
pect to go through such another one. 
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You would have been surprised at the 
excitement. At Chillicothe the ladies 
had prepared a dinner, and I had to be 
trotted through. They gave me about 
twenty beautiful bouquets and almost 
killed me with kindness. The trouble 
will be to fill their expectations, they 
seem to be so high. I could hear them 
say, ‘‘ He is our own general”’; “ Look 
at him, how young he is”; “He will 
thrash them’’; “‘He’ll do!” etc., etc., 
ad infinitum.’ 

Doubtless there are cool and critical 
heads that can stand this sort of thing 
without being turned, but McClellan’s 
was not one of them. Even in his Mex- 
ican youth a certain satisfaction with 
his own achievements and capacity can 
be detected in his letters. ‘I have work 
enough before me to occupy half a do- 
zen persons for a while; but I rather 
think I can get through it.’ In the full 
sunshine of glory this satisfaction rose 
to a pitch which sometimes seems ab- 
normal. 

Let us survey its different manifesta- 
tions. As the organizer of an army it is 
generally admitted that McClellan had 
few superiors. He took the disorderly 
mob which fled from the first Bull Run 
and made it the superb military in- 
strument that broke Lee’s prestige at 
Gettysburg and finally strangled the 
Confederacy. In achieving this his 
European studies must have been of 
great help to him, as setting an ideal of 
full equipment and finished discipline. 
Some think his ideal was too exacting 
and involved unnecessary delay. He 
himself very sensibly denies this and 
disclaims any desire for an impossible 
perfection. In short, praise from others 
as to his organizing faculty would be 
disputed by few or none. Yet even on 
this point one would prefer to hear 
others praise and not the man himself. 
‘I do not know who could have or- 
ganized the Army of the Potomac as I 
did.’ 
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It hasa strange sound. And this is 
not a private letter, but a sentence de- 
liberately penned for posterity. 


Il 


And how did he judge himself in 
other lines of military achievement? 
What was McClellan’s opinion of Mc- 
Clellan as a strategist and thinker? 
From the beginning of the war he was 
ever fertile in plans, which, as he as- 
serted, would ensure speedy success and 
the downfall of the Confederacy, plans 
involving not only military movements 
but the conduct of politics. He sent 
these plans to Scott in the early days, 
and was snubbed. Later he submit- 
ted them to Lincoln, and the last 
was snubbed, by silence, even more 
severely than the first had been. Mc- 
Clellan worked out these plans in lov- 
ing and minute detail. Every contin- 
gency was foreseen and every possible 
need in men, supplies, and munitions, 
was figured on. As a consequence, the 
needs could never be filled — and the 
plans could never be executed. The 
very boldness and grasp of the concep- 
tion made the execution limited and 
feeble. And the plans were so exquis- 
itely complete that in this stumbling 
world they could never be put into 
practical effect. I have seen such men. 
And so have you. 

On the other hand, the fact that the 
plans were never realized left them all 
the more attractive in their ideal beau- 
ty. ‘Had the Army of the Potomac 
been permitted to remain on the line of 
the James, I would have crossed to the 
south bank of the river, and while en- 
gaging Lee’s attention in front of Mal- 
vern, would have made a rapid move- 
ment in force on Petersburg, having 
gained which, I would have operated 
against Richmond and its communica- 
tions from the west, having already 
gained those from the south.’ Oh, the 
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charm of that ‘would have,’ which no 
man can absolutely gainsay! Or takea 
more general and even more significant 
passage: ‘Had the measures recom- 
mended been carried into effect the 
war would have been closed in less than 
one half the time and with infinite sav- 
ing of blood and treasure.” What a 
balm is in ‘would have’ for an aching 
memory and a wounded pride! And 
there is comfort, also, in repeating to 
one’s self — and others — the acknow- 
ledgment of courteous enemies, ‘that 
they feared me more than any of the 
Northern generals, and that I had 
struck them harder blows in the full 
prime of their strength.’ 

Well, a general should be a leader as 
well as a thinker, should not only plan 
battles but inspire them. How was it 
with McClellan in this regard? Those 
who fought under him have some fault 
to find. Without the slightest question 
of their commander’s personal courage, 
they think that he was too absorbed 
in remote considerations to throw him- 
self with passion into direct conflict. 
‘He was the most extraordinary man 
I ever saw,’ says Heintzelman. ‘I do 
not see how any man could leave 
so much to others and be so confident 
that everything would go just right.’ 
With which, however, should be com- 
pared Lee’s remark: ‘I think and work 
with all my power to bring the troops 
to the right place at the right time; 
then I have done my duty. As soon as 
I order them forward into battle, I 
leave my army in the hands of God.’ 
But McClellan himself had no doubts 
about his leadership. There can be no 
question but that his grandiloquent 
proclamations spoke his whole heart. 
‘Soldiers! I have heard that there is 
danger here. I have come to place my- 
self at your head and to share it with 
you. I fear now but one thing — that 
you may not find foemen worthy of your 
steel. I know that I can rely upon you.’ 
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In his belief that he had the full con- 
fidence of his men, McClellan has the 
world with him. They loved him and 
he loved them. One of the most charm- 
ing things about him is his deep inter- 
est in the welfare of his soldiers, his 
sympathy with their struggles and 
their difficulties, though some think he 
carried this so far as to spare them in 
a fashion not really merciful in the end. 
When he is temporarily deprived of 
command and his army is fighting, he 
begs passionately to be allowed at least 
to die with them. When he is restored 
to them, he portrays their enthusiastic 
delight in perhaps the most curious of 
many passages of that nature. ‘As 
soon as I came to them the poor fellows 
broke through all restraints, rushed 
from the ranks and crowded around 
me, shouting, yelling, shedding tears, 
thanking God that they were with me 
again, and begging me to lead them back 
to battle. It was a wonderful scene, 
and proved that I had the hearts of 
these men.’ 

The most singular instance of Mc- 
Clellan’s excessive confidence in his 
own judgment is his perpetual, haunt- 
ing, unalterable belief that the enemy 
were far superior to him in numbers. 
No evidence, no argument, no represen- 
tation from subordinates or outsiders 
could shake him in this opinion. Send 
more men, more men, more men, the 
rebels outnumber me, was his unceas- 
ing cry. The curious force of this pre- 
possession, as well as the man’s charac- 
teristic ingenuity, shows in his reply to 
Lincoln’s suggestion that as Lee had 
sent away troops, it must be a good 
time to attack. Ah, says McClellan, in 
effect, can’t you see that if he has troops 
to spare, his numbers must be too pro- 
digious for me to cope with? 

This illusion as to numbers natur- 
ally made negative success seem tri- 
umph, and magnified really great 
things into even greater. The general 
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writes during Antietam, ‘We are in 
the midst of the most terrible battle of 
the war — perhaps of history. Thus 
far it looks well, but I have great odds 
against me.’ In fact, Lee’s force was 
far less than McClellan’s. 

All of the general’s undeniably great 
achievements are thus made much 
of, until impatient critics are strongly 
inclined to depreciate them. He an- 
nounces that he has ‘secured solidly 
for the Union that part of West Vir- 
ginia north of the Kanawha and west 
of the mountains.’ No doubt he had; 
but — Of the battle of Malvern Hill 
he says, ‘I doubt whether, in the an- 
nals of war, there was ever a more per- 
sistent and gallant attack, or a more 
cool and effective resistance.’ And 
again, ‘I have every reason to believe 
that our victory at Malvern Hill was a 
crushing one—one from which he 
[the enemy] will not readily recover.’ 
The last words McClellan wrote were a 
laudation of the Army of the Potomac 
—and its commander — in reference to 
the retreat from the Peninsula. ‘It was 
one of those magnificent episodes 
which dignify a nation’s history, and 
are fit subjects for the grandest efforts 
of the poet and the painter.’ Hooker 
— to be sure, a somewhat prejudiced 
witness — says of the same event: ‘It 
was like the retreat of a whipped army. 
We retreated like a parcel of sheep; 
everybody on the road at the same 
time; and a few shots from the rebels 
would have panic-stricken the whole 
command.’ Finally, of his last battle, 
Antietam, the general says, ‘Those on 
whose judgment I rely tell me that I 
fought the battle splendidly and that 
it was a masterpiece of art.’ 

I ask myself how the witty and vi- 
vacious woman who charmed Meade 
received such words as these. Did that 
little critical devil nudge her, or did she 
loyally ‘expect his coming again’? 

A commander who took this view 
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of what he had accomplished almost 
necessarily developed an extraordinary 
sense of his importance to the cause 
and to the country. McClellan was im- 
portant. We should never forget it. 
Only, perhaps no one was so important 
as he deemed himself to be. His deep 
sense of responsibility is delightfully 
blended with other marked elements of 
his character in a brief telegram to Lin- 
coln, shortly before Antietam. ‘I have 
a difficult task to perform, but with 
God’s blessing will accomplish it. .. . 
My respects to Mrs. Lincoln. Received 
enthusiastically by the ladies. Will send 
you trophies.’ 

Over and over again he repeats that 
he has saved the country. ‘Who would 
have thought when we were married, 
that I should so soon be called upon to 
save my country?’ ‘I feel some little 
pride in having, with a beaten and de- 
moralized army, defeated Lee so utter- 
ly and saved the North completely.’ 
And in the solemn preface to his book 
he proclaims to an expectant world: 
‘Twice at least, I saved the capital, 
once created and once reorganized a 
great army.’ 

The most striking example of this 
self-exaltation, amounting almost to 
mania, is the letter written to Burnside, 
in May, 1862. ‘The Government have 
deliberately placed me in this position. 
If I win, the greater the glory. If I lose, 
they will be damned forever both by 
God and men.” And the tone in which 
he continues shows that his situation 
had taken hold of him with an approach 
to religious ecstasy : ‘I sometimes think 
now that I can almost realize that 
Mahomet was sincere. When I see the 
hand of God guarding one so weak as 
myself, I can almost think myself a 
chosen instrument to carry out his 
schemes. Would that a better man had 
been selected.’ 

It is no wonder that the bee of dicta- 
torship buzzed in a brain so feverishly 
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overwrought. That it entered and was 
considered, if not entertained, there 
can be no question. Flatterers urged it, 
and circumstances, viewed as McClel- 
lan viewed them, seemed to suggest it. 
‘The order depriving me of the com- 
mand created an immense deal of deep 
feeling in the army — so much so that 
many were in favor of my refusing to 
obey the order, and of marching upon 
Washington to take possession of the 
government.’ The general is said to 
have remarked to one very near him, 
“How these brave fellows love me and 
what a power their love places in my 
hands! What is there to prevent my 
taking the government in my hands?’ 

The man’s own fund of native com- 
mon sense was there to prevent it. But 
it is evident that he lovingly consid- 
ered the possibility. Only, we must re- 
member that such consideration was 
not prompted by personal motives, but 
by genuine patriotism. He says so and 
we must believe him. If no one else but 
he could save the country, it was his 
duty to save it. ‘I receive letter after 
letter, have conversation after conver- 
sation, calling on me tosave the nation, 
alluding to the presidency, dictatorship, 
etc. As I hope one day to be united 
with you forever in heaven, I have no 
such aspiration. I would cheerfully 
take the dictatorship and agree to lay 
down my life when the country was 
saved.’ 


Ill 


All this time there was a govern- 
ment in Washington — existing chiefly 
to annoy him, so McClellan thought. 
The worst effect of the general’s serene 
— or perturbed — self-confidence was 
that it bred an entire disbelief in the 
judgment of others. He was impatient 
with his subordinates where they dif- 
fered from him,—did not seek their 
advice or trust their ability. ‘In hea- 
ven’s name give me some general offi- 
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cers who understand their profession,’ 
he writes in the early days. With his 
superiors — his few superiors, Hal- 
leck, Stanton, Lincoln — and with the 
government they represented, he en- 
deavored to be civil, but he felt that 
they knew nothing about war, and 
where they could not be coaxed, they 
must be disciplined. Among Lincoln’s 
many difficulties none, perhaps, were 
greater than McClellan. The president 
argued patiently, remonstrated gently, 
reproved paternally, submitted to ne- 
glect that seemed like impertinence, 
kicked his heels like a messenger boy 
in the general’s waiting-room, declar- 
ed, with his divine self-abnegation, 
that he would hold McClellan’s horse, 
if that would help win victory. In re- 
turn, the general patronized his titular 
commander-in-chief, when things went 
well, satirized him when they went 
doubtfully, —‘I do not yet know what 
are the military plans of the gigantic 
intellects at the head of the govern- 
ment,’ —and when they went ill, ut- 
tered unequivocal condemnation: ‘It is 
the most infamous thing that history 
has recorded.’ 

Ropes’s analysis of McClellan’s atti- 
tude in this connection is so penetrat- 
ing and so suggestive that I cannot 
pass it by. ‘There are men so peculiar- 
ly constituted that when they have 
once set their hearts on any project, 
they cannot bear to consider the facts 
that militate against their carrying it 
out; they are impatient and intolerant 
of them; such facts either completely 
fall out of their minds, so to speak, as 
if they had never been heard of, or, 
if they subsequently make themselves 
felt, they seem to men of.this temper 
to have assumed an inimical aspect, 
and, what is worse, inasmuch as it is 
impossible for any man to get angry 
with facts, such men instinctively fix 
upon certain individuals whom they 
associate in some way, more or less 
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remote, with these unwelcome facts, 
and whom they always accuse, in their 
own thought, at least, of hostility or 
deception. Such a mind we conceive to 
have been that of General McClellan.’ 

It is only thus that we can explain 
the extreme bitterness of a nature 
otherwise kindly and generous. The 
perturbed and anxious spirit saw ene- 
mies everywhere, magnified real hostil- 
ity and imagined hostility where there 
was none. Political opposition becomes 
malignant hatred. ‘You have no idea 
of the undying hate with which the 
abolitionists pursue me, but I take no 
notice of them.’ Anger with Halleck 
and Stanton was perhaps natural. 
Many men got angry with Halleck and 
Stanton. It is not the place to judge 
either of them here; but it will be gen- 
erally admitted that their different 
ways of dealing with subordinates were 
not such as to inspire a happy frame of 
mind. Certainly they did not in Mc- 
Clellan. Yet it may be questioned 
whether either Stanton or Halleck con- 
sidered the general an object of per- 
sonal spite or quite deserved the fierce 
abuse which he showered upon them 
freely. ‘Of all the men I have encoun- 
tered in high position Halleck was the 
most hopelessly stupid. It was more 
difficult to get an idea through his head 
than can be conceived by any one who 
never made the attempt.’ And to Stan- 
ton, ‘who would say one thing to a 
man’s face and just the reverse behind 
his back,’ was addressed probably the 
most impertinent sentence ever written 
by a soldier to his military superior. 
‘If I save this army now, I tell you 
plainly that I owe no thanks to you or 
to any other persons in Washington. 
You have done your best to sacrifice 
this army.’ 

But the same bitterness was mani- 
fested toward men much less deserving 
of it than the commander-in-chief or 
the secretary of war. Few of the North- 
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ern generals were more hardly used by 
Fortune than McDowell, and impartial 
judges declare him to have been a sol- 
dier and a gentleman. McClellan tries 
to treat him well, but finds it hopeless. 
“He never appreciated my motives, and 
felt no gratitude for my forbearance 
and kindness....I have long been 
convinced that he intrigued against me 
to the utmost of his power.’ Burnside, 
again, was McClellan’s devoted friend 
and admirer, until, apparently against 
his inclination, he allowed himself to 
be forced into McClellan’s place. This 
is what he gets for it. ‘I cannot, from 
my long acquaintance with Burnside, 
believe that he would deliberately lie, 
but I think that his weak mind was 
turned; that he was confused in action; 
and that subsequently he really did not 
know what had occurred and was talked 
by his staff into any belief they chose.’ 

To such an extent can a sturdy confi- 
dence in self poison minds of a really 
noble and magnanimous strain. 


IV 


So we have examined carefully Mc- 
Clellan’s own judgment on his own ca- 
reer and achievements. Now let us see 
what others thought of them. If the 
discrepancy at times is startling, we can 
remember the remark of Lee to a sub- 
ordinate who was trying to draw him 
out about another subordinate. ‘All I 
can say is, if that is your opinion of 
General , you differ very widely 
from the general himself.’ 

Not all critics agree in their judg- 
ment, however, in this, any more than 
in other cases. McClellan has many 
admirers who speak almost as enthusi- 
astically of what he did and what he 
might have done, as he could. The less 
discreet of these are not perhaps always 
very fortunate in their commendation, 
exonerating their favorite at the ex- 
pense of others whom we do not care 
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to have abused. Thus, George William 
Curtis asserts that ‘from the President 
down, through the various ranks of 
politicians and soldiers by whom he 
was surrounded, all knew in their 
hearts that the only reason why Mc- 
Clellan had failed to reach Richmond, 
and been obliged to execute his flank 
movement to the James, was because 
McDowell had been arrested by ex- 
press orders from Washington on his 
march to effect a junction with Mc- 
Clellan’s right.’ And Hillard declares 
that ‘General McClellan’s communica- 
tions to the President were generally in 
reply to inquiries or suggestions from 
the latter, whose restless and meddle- 
some spirit was constantly moving him 
to ask questions, obtrude advice, and 
comment on military matters, which 
were as much out of his sphere as they 
were beyond his comprehension.’ 

But McClellan has defenders of more 
weight. The Comte de Paris, influ- 
enced no doubt partly by social rela- 
tions, but clear-sighted in all his judg- 
ments, holds decidedly that his friend 
would have achieved far more if the 
government had not thwarted him. 
Lee, a generous adversary, declared 
with emphasis that McClellan was the 
best of the generals to whom he was op- 
posed; and an impartial judge of the 
highest standing, von Moltke, is said 
to have remarked that if the American 
commander had been supported as he 
should have been, the war would have 
ended two years sooner than it did. 
Best of all friendly judgments are the 
sober and discriminating words of 
Grant. ‘It has always seemed to me 
that the critics of McClellan do not 
consider this vast and cruel responsi- 
bility — the war a new thing to all of us, 
the army new, everything to do from 
the outset, with a restless people and 
Congress. McClellan was a young man 
when this devolved upon him, and if 
he did not succeed, it was because the 
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conditions of success were so trying. 
If McClellan had gone into the war 
as Sherman, Thomas, or Meade, had 
fought his way along and up, I have no 
reason to suppose that he would not 
have won as high distinction as any of 
us.’ 

Even those who are inclined to find 
fault, find much to praise. As to the 
general’s organizing faculty there is 
but one verdict. Only genius of the 
highest order in this line would have 
made of the Army of the Potomac the 
magnificent instrument which others 
were afterwards to use so effectively. 
Further, both Ropes and Henderson, 
though feeling that McClellan accom- 
plished much less than he should have 
done with the means at his disposal, 
are inclined to agree with him in the 
belief that he was unduly hampered 
and thwarted by the Washington au- 
thorities ; and Palfrey, who, beginning 
with enthusiasticadmiration,was forced 
in the end to recognize his chieftain’s 
many faults, yet declares that ‘there 
are strong grounds for believing that 
he was the best commander the Army 
of the Potomac ever had,’ and that ‘a 
growing familiarity with his history as 
a soldier increases the disposition to re- 
gard him with respect and gratitude, 
and to believe, while recognizing the 
limitations of his nature, that his fail- 
ure to accomplish more was partly his 
misfortune and not altogether his 
fault.’ 

It will be observed that most of the 
praise is in the form of apology and 
lacks entirely the trumpet tone with 
which McClellan proclaims his own 
feats of arms. Much of the criticism 
of him has no flavor of apology what- 
ever. Nor is this confined to the later 
reflection of cool military judges. At 
the height of his popularity, when the 
army and the country idolized him, 
outsiders like the grumbling Gurowski 
refused to believe in his gifts, or his 
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judgment, or his future. W. H. Rus- 
sell, meeting him in September, 1861, 
foresaw, with singular acuteness, that 
he was not a man of action or not likely 
to act quickly, and felt that he dallied 
too much in Washington, instead of be- 
ing among his troops, stimulating them 
in victory and consoling or reprimand- 
ing them after defeat. 

Among the general’s own subordin- 
ates there was anything but a concert 
of enthusiasm about his person or his 
achievements. Fighters like Kearny 
and Hooker were naturally dissatisfied. 
The latter did not hesitate to express 
his opinion freely at all times, telling 
the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War that the Peninsula campaign fail- 
ed simply because of lack of general- 
ship in the commander. While Kearny 
wrote, in August, 1862, ‘McClellan is 
the failure I ever proclaimed him. He 
will only get us into more follies — 
more waste of blood —fighting by drib- 
lets. He has lost the confidence of all. 
... He is burnt out.’ And Meade, a 
far saner and more reasonable judge, 
expresses himself almost as strongly. 
‘He was always waiting to have every- 
thing just as he wanted before he would 
attack, and before he could get things 
arranged as he wanted them the enemy 
pounced on him and thwarted all his 
plans. There is now no doubt he al- 
lowed three distinct occasions to take 
Richmond to slip through his hands, 
for want of nerve to run what he con- 
sidered risks.’ 

This contemporary judgment of 
Meade’s may be said, on the whole, to 
anticipate the conclusion of nearly all 
historians. Some dwell more than 
others on what might have happened if 
McClellan had met with fewer difficul- 
ties; but there is general agreement 
that the result of his efforts is as disap- 
pointing when viewed now calmly in 
the light of all known facts as it was 
to Lincoln and the country in 1862. 
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Swinton, certainly no personal enemy 
of McClellan, sums up the matter in 
fairly final fashion. ‘He was nota great 
general; for he had the pedantry of war 
rather than the inspiration of war. . . 
His talent as a tactician was much in- 
ferior to his talent as a strategist, and 
he executed less boldly than he con- 
ceived.’ 

So we recur to the remark of Lee. 
“Well, if that is your opinion of Gen- 
eral , all I can say is that you differ 
very widely from the general himself.’ 
For what is of interest to us is not Mc- 
Clellan’s generalship, but McClellan’s 
character. 


vV 


Thus, after our review of criticism 
and hostile judgments, we ask our- 
selves, what impression did all this 
make on the subject of it? He heard 
the criticism. He was well aware of the 
judgments. Did they produce any ef- 
fect on him? Did he say to himself, 
after all, I may be mistaken; after all, 
I may have blundered? Did he have 
strange doubts and tormenting anxi- 
eties, as to whether, possibly, a great 
opportunity may have come to him and 
he may not have been equal to it? I 
have read his writings carefully and I 
find nothing of the sort. There were 
moments of trouble, as when Cox noted 
that ‘the complacent look which I had 
seen upon McClellan’s countenance on 
the 17th [of September]... had dis- 
appeared. There was a troubled look 
instead.” There were moments of an- 
guish. ‘Franklin told me that Mce- 
Clellan said to him, as they followed 
Lander’s corpse, that he almost wished 
he was in the coffin instead of Lander.’ 
Moments of self-distrust there were 
not, or they left no traces. 

It is true, as Mr. Rhodes points out, 
that with adversity McClellan’s let- 
ters, even to his wife, grew somewhat 
humbler and less assured; yet in his 
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book, written twenty years later, the 
tone is much what it was at first. It is 
true that in many places he recognized 
generally that he was human and that 
humanity is always liable to err. He 
even goes so far as to. admit — gener- 
ally — that ‘while striving conscienti- 
ously to do my best, it may well be that 
I have made great mistakes that my 
vanity does not permit me to perceive.’ 
But as to particular action in particular 
circumstances, he cannot feel anything 
but thorough contentment. His much- 
complained-of delays he justifies entire- 
ly. ‘Nor has he [the general is using 
the third person], even at this distant 
day, and after much bitter experience, 
any regret that he persisted in his de- 
termination.’ His most singular error, 
that as to the numbers of the enemy, 
was probably never shaken, to the 
end. Inshort, one brief sentence sums 
up his complicated character in this 
regard with delightful completeness: 
‘That I have to a certain extent failed 
I do not believe to be my fault, though 
my self-conceit probably blinds me to 
many errors that others see.’ 

Not satisfied with impugning Mc- 
Clellan’s generalship, his enemies went 
further and attacked his loyalty. His 
known dislike of radical abolitionism, 
and his long-cherished hope that the 
war might be ended with little blood- 
shed, constantly suggested charges of 
indifference to Union success. It was 
said that he delayed purposely. It was 
said that he showed traitorous friendli- 
ness to Southerners. It was said that 
he did not wish the war to come toa too 
speedy close. Lincoln himself, in a mo- 
ment of despair after the second Bull 
Run, said to a member of his house- 
hold, ‘He has acted badly towards 
Pope; he really wanted him to fail.’ 
And the sum of all these charges is 
given in the remarkable scene between 
President and general which has been 
recorded for us by McClellan himself. 
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On the 8th of March, 1862, McClellan 
was in the President’s office and Lin- 
coln intimated in very plain terms that 
he had heard many rumors to the ef- 
fect that the general was removing the 
defenders from Washington for the 
purpose of giving the city over to the 
enemy. The President concluded by 
saying that such a course would cer- 
tainly look like treason. 

Lincoln must have been deeply 
moved indeed when he took such a step 
as this, and no one can blame McClel- 
lan for resenting it bitterly and de- 
manding an instant retraction, for we 
know, as well as he did, that the charge 
was utterly and preposterously false. 
Whatever dispute there may be about 
McClellan’s generalship, however one 
may question the wisdom and even the 
propriety of his conduct toward his 
superiors, no one who has read his in- 
timate letters can doubt for a moment 
that he was thoroughly and sincerely 
patriotic, desired only the welfare of 
his country, and worked in the very 
best way he knew for the complete and 
speedy restoration of the Union. His 
way may not have been Lincoln’s way, 
may not have been the best way; but 
such as it was, he was ready to give his 
life for it. ‘The unity of this nation, 
the preservation of our institutions, are 
so dear to me, that I have willingly sac- 
rificed my private happiness with the 
single object of doing my duty to my 
country. When the task is accom- 
plished, I shall be glad to return to 
the obscurity from which events have 
drawn me.’ 


VI 


Such words have been written by 
others, not always with entire sincerity. 
But the whole tenor of McClellan’s life 
bears witness to his truth in this mat- 
ter. He was not only a patriot, he was 
a man of singular purity and elevation 
of character. He was not only ready to 
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talkabout great sacrifices, he was ready 
to do what is far harder, make little 
sacrifices without talking about them. 
Even discounting the enthusiasm of a 
biographer, we must recognize the force 
of such testimony as the following: ‘Of 
all men I have ever known McClellan 
was the most unselfish. Neither in his 
public life nor in his private life did 
he ever seek anything for himself. He 
was constantly doing something for 
some one else; always seeking to do 
good, confer pleasure, relieve sorrow, 
gratify a whim, do something for an- 
other.’ 

His unfailing courtesy toward high 
and low is universally recognized, and 
it was not the courtesy of indifferent 
ease, but was founded on genuine sym- 
pathy, a quick imaginative perception 
of the situation of others, and a desire 
to adapt himself to that situation so far 
as was compatible with greater needs 
and duties. 

In short, the man’s life throughout 
was guided by fine feelings and high 
ideals. That, as a candidate for the 
presidency against Lincoln, in 1864, he 
was influenced by no thought of per- 
sonal ambition is difficult to believe. 
If so, it was probably the first and the 
last case of the kind in the history of 
that office, Washington perhaps ex- 
cepted. But I do believe that McClel- 
lan sincerely thought that the country 
needed him and his political convic- 
tions, and that he would never have 
surrendered one jot of those political 
convictions for political success. In 
his later years he became governor of 
New Jersey, and in that office so car- 
ried himself as to win the respect and 
esteem of personsofall parties. A com- 
petent and impartial critic remarks 
that ‘A study of his messages and 
other State papers will show that the 
vital questions he ever held in mind 
were those connected with the welfare 
of the people, while those relating to 
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his own political future were absolute- 
ly non-existent.’ 

Also, back of all these admirable 
qualities was a religious faith as simple 
as it was sincere. Russell thought the 
general’s extreme anxiety for Sabbath 
observance in the army a little inap- 
propriate, if not a little puerile. But no 
one can call puerile the high ideal of 
Christian restraint in warfare set forth 
in the Harrison’s Landing letter to the 
President. ‘All private property taken 
for military use should be paid or re- 
ceipted for; pillage and waste should be 
treated as high crimes; all unnecessary 
trespass sternly prohibited, and offen- 
sive demeanor by the military towards 
citizens promptly rebuked.’ 

It is undeniable that Sherman, work- 
ing on the ‘War is hell’ plan, accom- 
plished more immediate results, but 
there were after-effects, also, of a less 
desirable character. 

The charm of McClellan’s personal 
religion, as it appears casually in all his 
writing, is very great. Perhaps it is no- 
where greater than in the simple and 
touching letter written to a friend in 
later years. 

‘I fancy, Sam, that we will never 
reach that land where it is all after- 
noon in any ship built by mortal hands. 
Our fate is to work and still to work 
as long as there is any work left in 
us; and I do not doubt that it is best, 
for I can’t help thinking that when we 
reach that other and far better land we 
shall still have work to do through the 
long ages; only we shall then see as we 
go on that it is all done for the Master 
and under his own eye; and we will like 
it and never grow weary of it, as we of- 
ten do here when we don’t see clearly 
to what end we are working, and our 
work brings us in contact with all sorts 
of men and things not pleasant to rub 
against. I suppose that the more we 
work here, the better we shall be trained 
for that other work which after all is 
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the great end towards which we move 
or ought to be moving.’ 

These are winning words; they show 
a winning and a simple soul, the soul 
of one who was assuredly a fine type of 
the Christian — and we are proud to 
add, of the American — gentleman. 

I say ‘winning’ advisedly; for as yet 
I have dwelt little on McClellan’s won- 
derful power of winning men. As a 
fighter he may have failed. As a lead- 
er, at least so far as the faculty of gain- 
ing absolute devotion goes, he assured- 
ly succeeded. It is true that not all his 
officers were faithful to him. In his 
treatment of them he was led astray by 
flattery and by the intoxicating influ- 
ence of his overwhelming position. But 
his power over the common soldier of 
the Army of the Potomac, even after 
comparative failure, is so wonderful as 
to be hard to believe and so touching 
as to be impossible to resist. No general 
in the war, on either side, unless Beau- 
regard, who curiously resembled Mc- 
Clellan in many ways, evoked such in- 
stantaneous and entire enthusiasm. 

The subtle causes of this would be 
difficult to trace. Perhaps the love of 
popularity counted for something; but 
human sympathy and kindness assur- 
edly counted for much. As to the ef- 
fects there can be no dispute. ‘Let mil- 
itary critics or political enemies say 
what they will, he who could so move 
upon the hearts of a great army as the 
wind sways long rows of standing corn, 
was no ordinary man,’ writes General 
Walker. And one who witnessed the 
passionate outburst of the troops when 
their leader was temporarily restored to 
them in September, 1862, describes it 
in a way never to be forgotten. ‘The 
climax seemed to be reached, however, 
at Middletown, where we first caught 
sight of the enemy. Here, upon our 
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arrival, we found General McClellan 
sitting on his horse in the road... . As 
each organization passed the general, 
the men became apparently forgetful 
of everything but their love for him. 
They cheered and cheered again, until 
they became so hoarse they could cheer 
no longer. It seemed as if an intermis- 
sion had been declared in order that a 
reception might be tendered to the 
general-in-chief. A great crowd con- 
tinually surrounded him, and the most 
extravagant demonstrations were in- 
dulged in. Hundreds even hugged the 
horse’s legs and caressed his head and 
mane. 

“While the troops were thus surging 
by, the general continually pointed 
with his finger to the gap in the moun- 
tains through which our path lay. It 
was like a great scene in a play, with 
the roar of the guns for an accompani- 
ment. . . . General McClellan may 
have had opponents elsewhere; he had 
few, if any, among the soldiers whom 
he commanded.’ 

This magnetic power over the hearts 
of men is something great leaders — 
Wellington, for instance — have often 
lacked. It is something the very great- 
est leaders must have, if they would re- 
tain their hold. What a pity that Mc- 
Clellan, having it in such abundant 
measure, should not have been able to 
employ it for his purposes; that pos- 
sessing such a great instrument, he 
should not have been able to use it to 
great ends. He himself attributed his 
failure to circumstances. This we can- 
not do. Others have wrung fortune out 
of far more unfavorable circumstances. 
Let us say, rather, that he was a man 
of really great ability given an oppor- 
tunity too great for him. As an able 
soldier, a true patriot, and a loyal gen- 
tleman, he did what he could. 








RECENT REFLECTIONS OF A NOVEL-READER 


Is there any efficient substitute for 
religion in character-building? If so, 
what is it? 

These questions have more to do 
with current fiction than casually ap- 
pears. For the upheaval in the founda- 
tions of faith that affected many people 
between thirty and forty years ago is 
just beginning to show its appropriate 
results in literature. Character-build- 
ing is quite as interesting and even more 
necessary than formerly, but it is not 
considered, in fiction at least, so direct- 
ly a matter of divine concern. The 
struggling soul, like a drowning man, 
clutches at this and at that for support, 
at times laying hold of things fixed, at 
times of things floating. 

This is vividly exemplified in three 
of the better new novels, one Ameri- 
can, one English, one, to all intents and 
purposes, French: Home ! by George 
Agnew Chamberlain, The Business of 
a Gentleman? by H. N. Dickenson, and 
The Making of an Englishman? by 
W. L. George. Attacking the problem 
from standpoints differing as the na- 
tions differ, these three books furnish 
three apparently diverse solutions of 
the ancient question: What shall a man 
do to be saved? Each writer seems 
quite unconscious of any universal so- 
lution to this problem, which each 
works out in his own way. 

Says the author of Home, in sub- 
stance, ‘Let him be born of good stock, 
preferably the old stock that laid the 


1 Home. By Grorce AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN. 
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2 The Business of a Gentleman. By H. N. 
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3 The Making of an Englishman. By W. L. 
Grorce. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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foundations of our nation; let him be 
reared in an old home in the country, 
one of those homes that have grown 
with the growth of generations and 
fitted themselves to the habits of a fam- 
ily. Then, though he wanders in many 
a far country and lies with swine and 
feeds on husks, in the end the blood of 
his fathers will speak, the house of his 
fathers will call, and he will arise and 
go home, saved by the decencies that 
were bred in the bone.’ 

The book is a study in prodigals. 
Alan Wayne and Gerry Lansing, whose 
stories are most prominent, are sons of 
the Connecticut Valley. But to make 
the application broader there are 
others, notably an embezzler from 
Pennsylvania and a cowboy from New, 
Mexico. The embezzler builds him a 
palace in Pernambuco which he fails to 
enjoy because for fifteen years he has 
been remembering the lay of the wood- 
piles and the color of the wallpapers at 
his father’s house. The cowboy, who 
starts out to look for the ‘pu’ple cities’ 
that are the haunts of dream, takes to 
orchid-hunting and learns that ‘’cept- 
in’ ina man’s mind, the’ ain’t no pu’ple 
cities. What a man’s got to find ain’t 
pu’ple cities but the power to see one 
when he’s got it.” ‘Home’ says the ex- 
iled embezzler, struggling with that 
loneliness which seems to blot out one’s 
very being, ‘is the anchor of a man’s 
soul. I want to go Home.’ Wayne and 
Lansing, being more highly sophistica- 
ted, do not phrase the conclusions of 
their bitter wanderings so tersely, but 
at the end their souls drop anchor in 
the desired haven. They can do no bet- 
ter than to be what their fathers were, 
and dwell where they also dwelt. 








RECENT REFLECTIONS OF A NOVEL-READER 


In The Business of a Gentleman, Sir 
Robert Hilton, better known as ‘Bob- 
by,’ is fully saved before he is born, 
because he is born on land that his 
ancestors have tilled before him for gen- 
erations, and held for generations as a 
trust. After the moderate percentage 
of Bobby’s income necessary to pay 
his taxes and keep up his house in a 
comfort adequate to the dignity of the 
demesne was spent, the rest of it went 
back to the estate ‘in whatsoever man- 
ner best increased the amenity and 
productivity of the land from which 
all drew their living and for which Bob- 
by was responsible to his own honor.’ 
His grandfather taught him that he 
had no right to his own dinner unless 
all the people on his land had their din- 
ners in peace and comfort. He believes 
himself responsible for his own people, 
and the author believes fully, and per- 
haps truly, that he took much better 
care of them than they could take care 
of themselves. 

His unformulated creed is not to 
flinch from the strong, or trouble the 
weak, or turn from a dependent or a 
friend. He finds it creed enough to 
keep him busy, especially after his 
wife inherits a manufacturing plant 
and he is thereby brought into direct 
contact with industrial unrest, riots, 
labor agitation, selfish fomenters of 
class-hatred, and social theorizers of 
all kinds. He applies the old principles 
to the new problems with results which 
are, at least, better than those obtained 
by other methods. Perhaps the author 
is not wholly fair to those ‘intellectu- 
als’ who stick a finger into everybody’s 
pie in the name of social justice. Surely 
they cannot all be as pestiferous and 
desolating as Miss Baker, Mrs. Hope, 
and Mr. Trevannion. The agitator- 
woman, Miss Baker, tells Bobby, ‘If 
you had made your sacrifices in the 
days of the great Mr. Cobden, we 
should have had no Mr. Cobden then 
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and no Socialists to-day. But you 
missed your opportunity, and now your 
class has rotted and you will keep the 
sheep no more. . . . Ichabod, your king- 
dom has passed to those who have the 
brains to govern.” 

‘T thought the kingdom was passing 
to people with votes who have n’t got 
brains at all,’ said Bobby. 

‘No — it is passing to people like 
myself.’ 

All of which is entirely true, though 
generally unobserved as yet. 

The Making of a Englishman is an 
extraordinary and brilliant perform- 
ance, though it is safe to say there are 
few English writers who would care to 
be responsible for it. Lucien Cadoresse, 
the hero who tells his own story, is 
a French lad, son of a shipbroker of 
Bordeaux. With his dawning intelli- 
gence there develops in him a passion- 
ate enthusiasm for England and the 
English. After military service Lucien 
becomes a clerk in the London house 
his father founded, and the rest of the 
book consists in the reactions of Eng- 
land upon a vivacious and perfectly 
Gallic mind immensely predisposed in 
favor of that country. The English are 
power and order to this youth; they 
are dignity, reason, restfulness; they are 
sanity and generosity. ‘You are the 
splendid people of the earth for me!’ he 
cries. ‘You’re the handsomest race. 
You’re strong and yet gentle. You 
never swerve from your purpose. You 
never know when you’re beaten, yet 
when you’re beaten you take it well. 
You’re truthful, honourable —I want 
to be like you!’ In comparison, his own 
people with ‘their perpetual French 
talk’ seem to him futile marionettes. 

We are shown the whole inner life 
of a typical temperament conscious of 
its racial defects and desiring to re- 
place them by the weightier virtues of a 
more substantial nation. Lucien be- 
gins with hats, boots, neckties, for he 
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would resemble his Sacred People in all 
things. He accepts hints from Hugh 
Lawton, who is Apollo and Galahad in 
one. Certain things ‘are not done’ and 
Lucien strives to leave them undone. 
He too will be ‘silent, self-reliant, pur- 
poseful, in brief, Olympian.’ He learns 
to take chaff without offering a duel; 
he gets a glimmer of the value that may 
be set upon physical purity as well as 
cleanliness. Hugh Lawton tells him 
that ‘a man can’t be big unless he’s 
straight.’ It does not occur to Lucien, 
as it well might, to correlate this with 
his own clear perception that the sensu- 
ous French are merely revolutionaries, 
never being creative save in art, while 
the English are fundamentally con- 
structive. However, he perceives that 
Hugh’s ideals have a value, ‘the sam- 
urai began to struggle with the volup- 
tuary in his heart’ and sometimes tri- 
umphed, for, he asked himself, ‘what’s 
the good of being an Englishman un- 
less you can be an English gentleman, 
too?’ 

The book is brilliant because it is 
written by one for whom, in Gautier’s 
well-worn phrase, the visible world ex- 
ists. Everything that is seen at all is 
seen with immense lucidity and de- 
scribed with immense vigor; the book is 
also extraordinary because it actually 
does set forth the English qualities en- 
tirely from the outside. This keen and 
perpetually coruscating perception ap- 
plied to an alien people, strongly sug- 
gests Taine. Had he written fiction 
instead of criticism it would have been 
silkier and more suave, indeed, but 
otherwise might have resembled this. 

Lucien is a clear-cut personality, 
essentially Gallic throughout. He is es- 
pecially so in dealing with his intrigues, 
his intimate degradations, when he 
falls into the gutter after he is rejected 
as Edith Lawton’s suitor. The English 
gutter has found its de Maupassant at 
last. It has never been described, an- 
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alyzed, criticized after this fashion. 
Simply, ‘it is not done’ in English fic- 
tion. Lucien masters the problems of 
English neckties and hats, English busi- 
ness and politics, but the English reti- 
cences will remain forever a sealed book 
to him, — yet give him credit for what 
he achieves. To Lucien Cadoresse, the 
man who would be saved must become 
an English gentleman. Confessedly 
this Lucien has no religion, no ideals, 
and few principles save this of being as 
good an Englishman as he can; but be- 
cause he holds this one desire with pas- 
sion, it does work out; it does produce 
salvation of a sort. 

I said that these three books furnish 
apparently diverse solutions of the 
problem of salvation for the man who 
has no religion. But careful scrutiny 
shows that these solutions are finally 
identical. The author of Home throws 
his characters back upon their good 
inheritance for rescue; the author of 
The Business of a Gentleman exhibits 
a man so entirely redeemed by ances- 
tral virtues that he needs no further 
help; the author of The Making of an 
Englishman shows a youth so obsessed 
by the virtues of an alien race that 
they re-create him. All derive their vir- 
tues from those stronger ones who have 
gone before. But, the reader asks, what 
made strong those Puritans on whose 
blood the Lansings and the Waynes of 
to-day rely? What shaped those hon- 
est English squires who were Bobby 
Wilton’s forbears? What, finally, gave 
the English people such ideals of chas- 
tity, endurance, and uprightness that 
the mere contemplation of them sows 
the seeds of these qualities in a man of 
different race? 

Perhaps it would be still more to the 
point to ask — for how many genera- 
tions can we be redeemed by dilutions 
of our fathers’ faith? How long will 
salvation by legacy endure? Is the 
modern world, which boasts of having 
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everything, so truly poor that it can 
work out no salvation of its own? 

Certainly there are no faintest traces 
of anything like salvation in such a 
typically modern character as The 
Titan. In this book Theodore Dreiser 
pursues the history of Frank Cowper- 
wood, introduced to us in The Finan- 
cier. The latter was absorbing and 
indubitably great; its continuation is 
neither. One does not make out 
whether this is partly Mr. Dreiser’s 
fault, or wholly that of his hero. The 
Financier was kinetic. Cowperwood de- 
veloped before our eyes from a shrewd 
lad into a financial magician. He 
rose, then fell, melodramatically, into 
prison, only to rehabilitate himself 
again. The author scorned the element 
of contrast, and gave us no character 
to admire or love, but he took infinite 
pains to show the zest of youth and 
crescent experience. What feeling the 
book contained was genuine and strong, 
though lawless and primitive. 

The Titan is static. Here Cowper- 


wood is an established magnate, an 


established libertine. He but adds 
million to million and seduction to se- 
duction. In both cases the details are 
infinitely dreary. Like taking candy 
from a child is the process of diverting 
other men’s gains to his own purse, 
while the wives and daughters of his 
associates are such easy captives of his 
magnetism that it becomes nauseating. 
Were there, then, no virtuous women 
or able men in Chicago? As Cowper- 
wood becomes less and less human, 
the reader becomes more and more im- 
patient. The framework of the story 
rises to an appropriate climax, but the 
reader’s imagination refuses to rise with 
it. Weare asked to believe that Cow- 
perwood at fifty conceives so disinter- 
ested a passion for a young girl that he 
considers her an objet d’art and is will- 


1 The Titan. By Tueopvore Dreiser. London 
and New York: John Lane Co. 
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ing to house and provide for her in- 
definitely as such. After living for some 
years upon his bounty she chooses to 
come to him with the offer of her heart 
and life in the hour when he has just 
met his most serious financial defeat. 

Here is sentiment, not to say senti- 
mentality. Probably Balzac, with the 
French genius for ‘slush,’ could have 
made us feel the situation sympatheti- 
cally. But Mr. Dreiser is not in such 
thorough accord with his hero as to be 
able to do this. He knows perfectly 
that Cowperwood’s heart has by this 
time about the freshness and value of a 
sucked orange-peel kicking about the 
dusty street, and he knows readers do 
not yield sympathy to sucked orange- 
peel. Therefore he does not, perhaps 
cannot, try his hardest to convince. 
What he tells may be entirely true to 
fact, but it also fails entirely of that 
deeper reality; which alone holds our in- 
terest. So we come back to the query 
— is Cowperwood or Dreiser to blame? 

On the one hand, Cowperwood’s his- 
torian is certainly a little afraid lest he 
be caught moralizing, or deviating from 
a tolerant, man-of-the-world attitude 
toward his subject. Now, the artist 
must not be moralist first or chiefly; 
nevertheless a failure in moral percep- 
tion is ultimately a failure in both psy- 
chology and art. No writer, realist or 
not, can afford this. 

On the other hand, could any writer 
possibly make the middle age of a Cow- 
perwood appetizing? The inner life of 
the strong man who takes for motto 
‘IT satisfy myself’ lacks that element of 
struggle which the dullest audience 
demands in its drama. How make a 
hero of a monster? Here is no success 
other than the success of a gorged ani- 
mal in obtaining its prey. However, 
The Titan is only the second volume 
of a proposed trilogy. It is too soon to 
speak with finality either of Cowper- 
wood or his chronicler. 
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Mr. Dreiser may refuse to the end 
to draw ethical conclusions — it is his 
right if he cannot see life as ethic — 
but there are others more clear-sighted, 
even if less able and painstaking. The 
author of Horace Blake ' does not lack 
spiritual insight and acuteness, and her 
book is remarkable in that it presents 
a thoroughly bad man and a genuine 
religious experience. These simple phe- 
nomena, once so popular, have entirely 
lost favor of late years, and few writers 
have any longer the courage to affirm 
or the skill to depict them. Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward’s first success was based 
upon her able handling of the second 
element, but one hardly knows where 
to turn for satisfactory rendition of the 
first. In Horace Blake Mrs. Wilfrid 
Ward courageously assails both propo- 
sitions at once, with a success the more 
remarkable because the workmanship 
of the book does not always escape 
mediocrity. 

Horace Blake is a dramatist — rear- 
ed in the Roman Church. Under the 
influence of his father-in-law, a high- 
minded, well-balanced materialist, he 
frees himself not only from his early 
religion, but from all moral or even de- 
cently human restraints. He breaks all 
laws, blaspheming as he breaks them. 
The reader never doubts for a moment 
that this most unpleasant person is thor- 
oughly a genius and thoroughly bad. 

Through it all his wife remains de- 
voted and loyal, serving his genius, in 
which she believes fervently. Facing 
death at last, he offers her the final 
insult by going away to die without 
her, and takes with him the illegit- 
imate daughter whom Kate, the wife, 
has brought up as her own. She had 
so feared the influence of his debased 
mind and character upon this girl that 
she had, long before, claimed his prom- 
ise to let his child entirely alone. How- 


1 Horace Blake. By Mrs. Wiurrip Waro. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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ever, there is no convention she will not 
violate for his sake; so Horace, Trix, 
and Roberts the nurse, settle them- 
selves in Brittany, where Blake with 
one tremendous effort finishes his last 
and most sacrilegious drama. After this 
comes reaction, —physical torture,men- 
tal anguish and, finally, strange peace 
before death in the church that shaped 
his early years. 

This may sound like the crude outline 
of a Sunday-school book, but the tale 
itself seems invincibly real. Blake, re- 
pentant, writes commanding his wife 
to burn the play which he sent her to 
publish, but she, believing him to be 
mentally weakened and played upon 
by priests, pays no heed to the order. 

Some months after his death there is 
sent her a notebook in which he made 
entries during the final weeks of his 
life. The objective account of his con- 
version as it appeared to his daughter, 
the nurse, and the curé, was perfectly 
convincing of its kind, but these few 
pages where the keen mind analyzes 
itself and its experiences, rehearsing 
point by point the subconscious prepa- 
ration it underwent for the final mu- 
tation of spirit, constitute a wonderful 
piece of writing. How Mrs. Ward ar- 
rived at it, or acquired it, one can only 
guess. It is no more invented than any 
of the world’s great confessions. It has 
the ring of the veritable human docu- 
ment. We see a man marshaling, piece 
by piece, the evidence that proves to 
him that a greater Spirit has sought 
to touch and salve his own. This is 
breathless action, this is drama, if you 
like! 

If Mrs. Ward had seen the other 
characters as clearly as she saw Horace 
Blake and Providence, this would have 
been one of the religious novels that 
break all records. For the reading 
world is not weary of religious experi- 
ences. Only it will have the real thing 
or nothing. And small blame to it! 
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The foregoing are distinctly serious- 
minded books, and there are yet more 
of them. Reformers all are the authors 
of The Flying Inn,! The Goldfish,? The 
Congresswoman,’ Idle Wives,t Van- 
dover and the Brute,®> and even What 
Will People Say.® Each assails the 
thing that to him is anathema with such 
wit and adroitness as his brains allow. 
One is bound to say it seems a good 
sign that a third of these books are 
directed against unwise reform. If you 
ever sicken, as you sometimes must, of 
national prohibition, woman suffrage, 
Montessori, vegetarians, white slavers, 
eugenics, and the simple life, take re- 
fuge in Chesterton’s delicious diatribe, 
The Flying Inn. Shall not a man take 
his ease in his inn? There are those, it 
seems, in England, who would abolish 
the ancient friendliness of that institu- 
tion by making it a place where man 
may no longer gossip over his mug of 
stout. Chesterton’s quiver is full of 
arrows. Pseudo-Buddhists (under the 
thin guise of Mohammedans) and vege- 
tarians receive a few of the flying shafts. 
G. K. C. is for roast beef and brown 
October ale forever. As usual when 
he argues, he talks like an angel from 
Heaven and an imp from Hades; he 
coos and roars, chortles and cajoles, ar- 
gues, storms, laughs, blasphemes. Also, 
he sings, and it is impossible to be sad 
when he sings such drinking-songs as 
that ascribed to Noah in flood-time: — 


I don’t care where the water goes, so it doesn’t 
get into the wine! 


The problem of alcohol is more acute 


1 The Flying Inn. By G. K. Cuesterton. 
London and New York: John Lane Co. 

2 The Goldfish. New York: The Century Co. 

3 The Congresswoman. By Isapet GorDoN 
Curtis. Chicago: Browne & Howell Co. 

4 Idle Wives. By James OppENHEIM. New 
York: The Century Co. 

5 Vandover and the Brute. By FRANK Norris. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

6 What Will People Say ? By Rurert Hucues. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 
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in our own country, where the question 
is one of entire prohibition. The aver- 
age citizen feels confusedly that cock- 
tails tend to combativeness and _high- 
balls to a red nose; he has read John 
Barleycorn and Dr. Williams on alco- 
hol and efficiency. But he also knows 
how lobster Newburg should be made 
and has experienced the inconvenience 
of living in a dry town and smuggling 
in the family invalid’s alcohol-rub and 
the brandy for the mincemeat. His 
attitude may not seem heroic when he 
says, ‘Well, it ’s blamed uncomfortable 
sometimes, but if it’s for the good of the 
race, I’ll try to put up with it.’ Yet 
this and no other is the attitude that 
may eventually make national prohibi- 
tion possible. This meek acceptance 
of the entire elimination of alcohol is 
perfectly compatible (so illogical are 
all really good citizens) with glorying 
in Chesterton’s raid on temperance 
sharps! It is a gallant raid, and as for 
the raider he is gorgeous beyond de- 
scription. While G. K. C. is left to lit- 
erature and humor to humanity, this 
world cannot become wholly a museum 
of cranks and quacks. 

Its gentle humor is one of the plea- 
sures of The Congresswoman, a pecu- 
liarly satisfying story of woman in pub- 
lic life. Cynthia Pike, who succeeded 
in going to Congress, but failed both 
in politics and home-making while in 
Washington, returns to Oklahoma to 
marry a man who ran for Congress five 
times without success but has the in- 
comparable gift of making any old 
house feel like home. This sane and di- 
verting tale should be carefully studied 
by all the clubs in the General Feder- 
ation. 

There isno humor in Vandover. Writ- 
ten when Frank Norris was a college 
boy, it is little more than a medico- 
moral treatise of the school of Brieux. 
In its present shape it is too mediocre 
to be efficient or interesting, save as 
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showing the writer’s bent from the be- 
ginning. 

Neither is Idle Wives humorous. 
There are strong evidences that Mr. 
James Oppenheim has a perfectly good 
talent for something, but it does not 
seem to be novel-writing. Yet this is 
a clearer-cut and better-written novel 
than his first. The ‘idle wife’ deserts 
her husband and family to do rescue 
work in the slums, chiefly because she 
is jealous of the influence of the nurs- 
ery governess over the children. There 
might be a woman so foolish as to dis- 
charge herself from her own job under 
these circumstances, instead of ousting 
the governess and caring for the chil- 
dren herself; it is conceivable — you 
can imagine anything about human 
nature especially when you aim to 
reform it — but it is too improbable 
to make good reading except for the 
artless. 

The Goldfish concerns the disadvan- 
tages of wealth. The anonymous au- 
thor says he isa New York lawyer who 
finds living on $70,000 a year impossi- 
ble, though he admits that more than 
half this sum adds nothing to comfort. 
‘The economic weakness of the situa- 
tion lies in the fact that a boiled egg 
only costs the ordinary citizen ten cents 
and it costs me its weight in gold.’ The 
book is crammed with common sense, 
though one may politely doubt if it is 
autobiography. For one thing, by the 
time Midas, or near-Midas, has im- 
paired his health and spirits so that he 
finds his ‘only genuine satisfaction’ in 
the first flush of his afternoon cocktail 
and the preliminary courses of his din- 
ner, he usually becomes inarticulate 
from fatty degeneration. Autobio- 
graphy or not, the book presents 
squarely the fact that you can buy 
more life and joy for seven thousand or 
less than for seventy, if only you know 
how. This doctrine is not exactly new 
—see the Greek myth of Midas and 
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the Hebrew Proverbs — but The Gold- 
fish brings it down to date with vigor 
and veracity. It ought to make con- 
verts—and yet, imagine The Goldfish 
preaching to The Titan! Nothing doing 
there, one knows! 

Mr. Rupert Hughes as a reformer is 
clever, almost diabolically so. His book, 
What Will People Say? is all about a 
popular young woman who refuses to 
give up the prospect of diamonds, au- 
tomobiles, yachts, at the call of love 
anda young lieutenant with ‘two thou- 
sand a year, and forage.’ But love 
proves stronger than she had expected, 
and the degenerate husband whom she 
married for money is ultimately justi- 
fied in killing her with the carving- 
knife at the dinner-table. Now Mr. 
Hughes is in earnest asa preacher. He 
believes that one should scorn worldly 
considerations in marriage and mate for 
love when love’s hour strikes, and his 
sermon is forcible and up-to-the-min- 
ute. But of what avail is it to preach if 
the tempted do not listen? Obviously 
none. So he proceeds to rival Robert 
Chambers in setting forth the emo- 
tional possibilities of luxurious philan- 
dering. As he is really sincere in his 
sermon, he ‘catches them coming and 
going,’ as the vernacular has it. For the 
sternest moralist cannot say that he is 
not in earnest, or that he does not hit 
from the shoulder, while the frivolous 
will find a distinct pleasure in having 
tango-teas and similar amusements of 
last winter so fully interpreted to them 
at the same time that they are reading 
a novel with a moral that smarts. 

This is fighting the devil with fire. 
As a reformer, Mr. Hughes doubtless 
settled the advisability of this with 
his conscience before he began, and no 
one who has noticed the type of inter- 
est aroused by What Will People Say? 
will aver that his sermon did not reach 
its proper audience. Nevertheless — 
the author is obviously capable of per- 
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formances so much finer that the ju- 
dicious are entitled to grieve a little 
over this one. 

Robert Herrick also may be num- 
bered among the reformers. If he did 
not so despise so many imperfect insti- 
tutions, — American education, private 
property, and human nature among 
them,—he would be more efficient. 
Nevertheless Clark’s Field,'a tale of un- 
considered acres on a city’s edge, is very 
good work indeed. It might count as 
the author’s best if it were not for his 
perceptible reluctance to be interested 
in the fate of individuals. Adelle Clark, 
a strong, simple, self-willed character, 
overcomes her creator’s prejudices 
against folks long enough to engage our 
interest in her salvation. Clark’s Field 
saves her from poverty; unhappiness 
saves her from riches — and these are 
the great salvations. In the end, like 
Bobby Wilton, she gives her time and 
her money to ‘those who live upon her 
land.’ One hopes that Mr. Herrick 
notices how strongly his story implies 
that only the individual will ever really 
help other individuals. 

By way of a change from reformers, 
it is good to consider The Women We 
Marry’ and Burbury Stoke. Mr. Hop- 
kins’s pleasant, leisurely stories have 
more than one charm. They whimsi- 
cally persuade the reader to use his own 
imagination, and they never introduce 
him to any one who, by any remote 
possibility, can need reformation. This 
latter virtue is especially grateful after 
prolonged saturation in, say, The Titan. 
To feel one’s self in a world where the 
Titan could never come is, for the hour, 
enough of happiness! And Mr. Pier’s 
characters inhabit the same world. It 

1 Clark’s Field. By Ropert Herrick. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

2 The Women We Marry. By Artur STAN- 
woop Pier. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

3 Burbury Stoke. By Witt1am J. Hopkins. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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is true that the ‘women we marry’ do, 
superficially and gingerly, lay finger 
upon the same temptation that brings 
Rupert Hughes’s heroine to the carv- 
ing-knife, but one is not disturbed for 
an instant by this approach to peril. 
Their characters so attenuate the temp- 
tation that it is powerless. They would 
be hopelessly out of it in any kind of 
misdoing, and will never be guilty of 
anything so alien. They are well 
drawn, with the faintly humorous af- 
fection that suggests Howells’s mastery 
of the same attitude. 

The Precipice* is another careful 
study of women, this time of very mod- 
ern type. Given as heroine one of the 
dozen women of a generation who are 
doing work that counts for social bet- 
terment in a large way; given as hero 
a man with work of his own; let her 
work lie in Washington and his in Col- 
orado, and what is the answer? Shall 
the woman, as heretofore, follow the 
man? Mrs. Peattie’s characters are 
fine, energetic, human people who need 
each other and know it; therefore they 
compromise. Kate will put the ‘Bu- 
reau of Children’ on its feet at one side 
of the continent, while Karl, unless he 
gets sent to Congress, will struggle with 
mining problems in the Rockies. They 
will meet when they can, and look for- 
ward to one roof and fireside when their 
careers admit. With this decision the 
story ends, but it needs a sequel, for 
the process of putting such a comprom- 
ise through would surely be more illum- 
inating than the process of reaching it. 

Perhaps our readiness to accord Kate 
and Karl the importance they have for 
themselves is due to the writer’s skill 
in handling the subsidiary story of 
Honora Fulham, an adorable girl with 
a clever mind who marries a rising bio- 
logist and sinks herself in his work. 
They live in the laboratory and all the 


4 The Precipice. By Evia W. Pratriz. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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house is chilly and austere, save only 
the nursery where a competent woman 
mothers the twins. Honora neglects 
clothes, coquetries, and domestic at- 
mosphere to help David win the Nobel 
prize. Comes a cousin of Honora’s 
own physical type who does not over- 
look these matters. Presto! Honora 
is a deserted wife and David an exile. 
Honora has the insight to see and the 
courage to say that it is all her own 
fault. The undeniable, though often 
denied, fact that woman is man’s com- 
plement, not his supplement, could not 
be shown more precisely. Mrs. Peattie 
holds no brief for or against the mod- 
ern woman, but she knows that some 
things can, and some cannot, be done. 
This simple fact is entirely overlooked 
by the feminists. 

There is much agreeable matter for 
those who would take their reading 
more lightly still. For instance, Booth 
Tarkington has ‘come back.’ Penrod * 
is about a real boy, and it is unremit- 
tingly funny from first to last. For 
light-hearted people who desire to re- 
main so, it is perhaps the best book of 
the summer. 

There are numerous open-air stories, 
and you can choose the summer climate 
that suits you best. The Light of West- 
ern Stars portrays the deathless lure 
of the great Southwest. Overland Red * 
does the same thing for the eternal 
charm of California, not the California 
of towns and cities and smug boule- 
vards, but the real California of the 
ranches, the canyons, the hills. Be- 
sides this, Overland is a ‘two-gun man’ 
scrapping with sheriffs and shooting up 
towns. Cross-Trails * has to do with a 

1 Penrod. By Boorn Tarxineton. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

2 The Light of Western Stars. By ZANE GREY. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 

3 Overland Red. New York and Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 


* Cross-Trails. By HerMan Wuitaker. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 
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Hudson Bay Company’s logging-camp, 
and The Forester’s Daughter * dwells 
among the untrodden ways of the great 
Colorado peaks. The author of North 
of Fifty-Three® is haunted by the free, 
unpeopled spaces of British Columbia. 
We meet improbable folk in some of 
these tales, but they all breathe oxygen, 
which is more than can be said for the 
characters in most realistic novels. 
There is something about oxygen in 
the atmosphere that makes otherwise 
insignificant books acceptable. Con- 
versely, the work of the wise and tal- 
ented is often spoiled by the reader’s 
consciousness that the writer has 
breathed too much soot and smoke, 
and walked too long on dull, depressing 
streets. Cities may stimulate talent, 
but they no longer nourish it. Rather, 
they poison the finer perceptions and 
check creative effort. It is slightly 
aside from the point, but I know a man 
who avers that if all editors were com- 
pelled by law to sleep in pure country 
air, the debasing sensationalism which 
has tainted all but the staunchest of 
American magazines in the last two 
years would be utterly impossible. 
English authors are especially sub- 
ject to city-dweller’s melancholia. One 
suspects that many of them make the 
fatal mistake of writing in London. 
Miss Sinclair, for instance, who is al- 
ways conscientious, sincere, and highly 
intelligent, is of late depressing with 
the depression born of too many ur- 
ban contacts. The Return of the Prod- 
igal,’ her new book of short stories, is 
interesting, for Miss Sinclair could not 
be otherwise, and full of acute percep- 
tions, for the same reason; but it is far 
from helping one to feel better about 


5 The Forester’s Daughter. By Hamuin Gar- 
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6 North of Fifty-Three. By Brrtranp W. 
Stvcuarr. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

7 The Return of the Prodigal. By May Sin- 
cuair. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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life. Uplift, of course, is not what we 
are entitled to demand of those who 
pleasantly tickle our intellects, but cer- 
tainly we have the right to ask that the 
mental stimulus they give shall be such 
that we forget for the time being that 
we have other needs. The best work of 
Henry James invariably does this for 
the entranced reader, and most of Mrs. 
Wharton’s short stories have a like 
power. 

A perfect short story must be so 
good that it does n’t matter in the least 
what it is about! Miss Sinclair’s pre- 
sent deficiency in this magic may be 
partly because her talent needs space, 
needs room in which to turn, a thing the 
short story does not provide, but one 
is also obstinately sure that it needs 
more sun, and dew, and country air. 
See what a long vacation has done for 
Arnold Bennett! The Price of Lovet 
has not the impressiveness or bulk of 
the Old Wives’ Tale, but it has more of 
the zest and therefore the captivation 
of that book than anything the author 
has since produced. 

On the other hand, the atmosphere 
of The Duchess of Wrexe * is absolutely 
devitalized. We have a delirious vision 
of the unfortunate author, like a mouse 
under a bell-glass in the popular exper- 
iment, spinning and gasping for air. 
He has conceived the big idea of incar- 
nating the Victorian era and the twen- 
tieth century and setting them to hate 
one another in his pages. In order to 
carry this out, it is rather necessary to 
know what the Victorian era was and 
what the twentieth century is, and to 
vitalize both. With all respect for 
Hugh Walpole’s ambition and for his 
talent, he has not succeeded in a task 
at which better men might well fail. 
Such a book needs ten years of brood- 
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ing study, and then oxygen — and 
more oxygen., 

An idea strikes me — can it be not 
so much London smoke as the shadow 
of H. G. Wells that glooms depressingly 
over the work of the younger English- 
men? Wells is gradually working his 
own way out of the gray cloud that 
cloaked so much of his earlier work, but 
it still lowers over his pupils, who prob- 
ably admire him for his defects — as 
pupils have a trick of doing. Where- 
ever in a young writer you meet men- 
tion of the ‘hinterland’ of our con- 
sciousness, or much talk of ‘muddle- 
headedness,’ you may know it is the 
brand of Wells on his brain. 

Mr. Gilbert Cannan is another more- 
than-promising talent quite shrouded 
in what a Celt might term The Gloom. 
But about his work there is a definite 
maturity and independence both of 
conception and execution that forbids 
one to hope that he will cast the gray 
cloud aside. His new novel, Old Mole,’ 
is strikingly conceived and very clever- 
ly produced, for Mr. Cannan’s ability 
to write is unquestioned, but — but — 
well, it will never find any man where 
he lives, because so few men live on that 
street! If the average reader finds any- 
thing human alien to him, that thing 
is probably the inner life of an agnostic 
intellectuel. The audience of Old Mole’s 
story not only will not be very large, it 
will not be very enthusiastic. The book 
will arouse enthusiasm only in other 
agnostic intellectuels, most of whom are 
too busy writing books of their own to 
care much for this careful, competent 
study of one of themselves. The pre- 
sent critic’s feeling about this admir- 
able piece of work is clearly crude, but 
comes to this: Cannan’s characters do 
not live. This seems to be because they 
have no souls. One does not know what 
the author can do about the matter. 

3 Old Mole. By Gitpert CANNAN. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 
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Probably nothing, as he obviously sus- 
pects souls of being a Victorian super- 
stition. But they are, still, a necessary 
ingredient in compelling fiction. For 
there is a deep-rooted instinct in every 
reader that says to claimants for his 
attention, ‘If you are n’t going to live 
to-morrow, what do I care how you 
behave to-day?’ In other words, the 
appetite for serious fiction is, really, 
rooted deep in a conviction of the fun- 
damental significance and permanence 
of Man. 

If Old Mole’s hemoglobin is below 
seventy, that of Joe Munta in Storm! 
is one hundred plus. He once runs 
amuck for more than an hour with a 
hole in his skull the size of a half-dol- 
lar. The picture we get of a dark, 
troubled, slow-moving mind poisoned 
by a rage slowly mounting to white 
fury, is a little diffused but very im- 
pressive. 

The theme is such a one as Joseph 
Conrad used to delight in. Chance? in- 
dicates that the latter is now choosing 
subjects somewhat closer to everyday 
life. He has been turning out admira- 
ble fiction for the last eighteen years 
or so, and is only now coming into his 
reward. Popularity tarried, because at 
first he wrote of elemental passions and 
strange lands with the psychological 
acuteness and complex style of Henry 
James. People who wanted adventure 
stories shied at his style and his psy- 
chology; people who wanted style and 
psychology shied at his elemental stage- 
settings, supposing them appropriate 
backgrounds for melodrama only. But 
the elect read him and rejoiced. It has 
just occurred to his publishers to adver- 
tise his new novel inside a halo of quo- 
tations showing what the elect think 
of him. The result is so satisfactory 


1 Storm. By Witpur DanteL STEELE. New 
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from the counting-room standpoint, 
that one wonders they did n’t think of 
it longago. Lord Jim was a more aston- 
ishing piece of work than Chance, yet 
the latter is subtle, deft, and strong. It 
also takes the reader into the novel- 
ist’s laboratory and shows him how 
the trick is turned. The myriad acute 
deductions from a few observed facts 
remind one of the sublimated guess- 
work of The Sacred Fount, but unlike 
that masterpiece of intangibility, they 
do not make one’s head swim. The 
author’s place is high among the half- 
dozen novelists of the era who offer 
intellectual stimulus rather than emo- 
tional relaxation. 

The publication of Vain Oblations,* 
Mrs. Gerould’s first collection of tales, 
marks the formal entrance into our lit- 
erature of a new and striking talent. 
The book demonstrates anew the ex- 
traordinary American gift for the short 
story as well as the author’s personal 
facility in that difficult art. Not since 
Mrs. Wharton’s first appearance in 
this field have we had anything so 
wholly satisfactory. Mrs. Gerould’s 
style has the same carefully wrought 
complications, all tending to full and 
final illumination, which we note in 
Mrs. Wharton. That is to say, her work 
belongs to the school of Henry James, 
but it has great precision, definition, 
brilliancy. The brilliancy of Henry 
James is that of ‘indirect lighting,’ it is 
diffused and mellow; the author of 
Vain Oblations flashes the electric lan- 
tern of pointed phrase here and there 
upon her subject, picking out its sa- 
liencies with vivid lightnings. As yet 
her perceptions are largely ironic. One 
says ‘as yet’ because, while many writ- 
ers begin there, few of the first order 
cease their explorations of the universe 
in that particular frame of mind. 

Mrs. Gerould’s themes range from 


3 Vain Oblations. By KaTHarinE F. GEROULD. 
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the bitter ironies of fate to the hideous 
malignancies of warped human nature. 
Stripped of their graces of style, her 
themes sound melodramatic enough. 
In one, a woman, hidden and remote, 
gloats over the headlines detailing the 
trial and execution of her hated hus- 
band for alleged murder of herself. In 
another, a man who romantically mar- 
ries a woman that he may assist in her 
pious search for the grave of a fiancé 
killed in an African expedition, stum- 
bles upon the lover still alive, just as the 
relations between his wife and himself 
have become vital. In the title-story, 
the ironic horror is too great to handle 
in any sentence of description. One 
might say that jungles obsess Mrs. 
Gerould’s imagination: the actual jun- 
gles of Africa with their terrors for 
the body; the unillumined jungles of 
Chance with their fatal pitfalls; the im- 
palpable jungles of the spirit where the 
hideous things of human nature lurk. 
Such subjects require sanity and bal- 
ance in handling, and these our new art- 
ist has in such large measure as to quiet 
all apprehension concerning the satis- 
factory evolution of her talent. She has, 
if she so wills it, come to stay. 

Another new writer whose work has 
the finer and more lasting qualities is 
Miss Margaret Lynn. A Step-daughter 
of the Prairie’ is not fiction. It is bio- 
graphy touched with just that quality 
of perception which transforms the per- 
sonal and fleeting into the universal 
and enduring. We have in it the pic- 
ture of a prairie-child who despised her 
familiar prairies, looking elsewhere, as 
children will, for romance and interest. 
All the little incidents of childhood, 
amusing and adequate in themselves, 
fit into the development of her final 
consciousness of her life as springing 
from the prairie, colored by it, belong- 
ing to it, although that prairie disap- 

1 4 Step-daughter of the Prairie. By MARGARET 
Lynn. New York: The MacMillan Co. 
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pears beneath the plough and exists no 
more forever on the face of earth. 
This is the way Nature makes the 
child her own; this is why the country 
child has stamina and character that 
the city child will always lack. Out of 
her own early experiences Miss Lynn 
develops a fundamental race-truth deli- 
cately and delightfully. It is not an 
easy thing to do. 

Merely as an educational measure, is 
there no way of compelling young nov- 
elists to read one another’s books? It 
is well known that usually they have 
n’t the time and don’t care to take the 
trouble, yet, granted a certain patience 
with one another, they could thus ac- 
cumulate really priceless information. 
Here, for instance, is a heap of tales — 
The Milky Way,” Gray Youth,® The Sal- 
amander,* The Masques of Love® — 
whose writers might advantageously 
confer together. All these books are 
about what used to be called in the mid- 
dle eighties ‘the revolting daughters.’ 
We thought we knew something about 
them then, these bachelor-maids, these 
damsels-errant who scorn domestic du- 
ties and set forth to see life for them- 
selves, like their brothers; but thirty 
years ago they were namby-pamby, 
unenterprising, level-headed creatures 
compared with their sisters of to-day. 
At that time no publisher’s reader 
would have passed favorably upon The 
Milky Way, not because the heroine is 
so daring but because she is so foolish. 

Out of respect for that much-writ- 
ten-about object, The Child, Miss Viv 
Lovel, wandering artist, picks up a 
stray one, casually, —ina boat-accident 
to be exact, — and tucks it under her 

2 The Milky Way. By F. Tennyson Jesse. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
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arm as she travels. In the same casual 
way she annexes a ‘pal’ named Peter 
Whymperis, and a half-witted maid. 
The maid is necessary because as ‘ Viv’ 
must wander hand-in-hand through 
Provence with the‘ pal,’ making sketch- 
es for a book he is to write, some one 
must occasionally wash the adopted 
baby’s face. The half-wittedness is 
equally necessary, as an ordinary in- 
telligence would find itself painfully 
out of place among these light-hearted 
reformers — for they are all social the- 
orizers of course. 

Now, if Miss Tennyson Jesse could 
have read Gray Youth before writing 
The Milky Way, she might even have 
left it unwritten. Oliver Onions knows 
a surprising number of things that are 
really true, none of which have yet oc- 
curred to this very, very young great- 
grand-niece of Tennyson — to whom 
be dreamless peace in his deep grave! 
For instance, he knows that people 
who talk too much, especially art-stud- 
ents, ‘end by not knowing a word they 
have been saying,’ and by becoming 
unable to do any work worth mention- 
ing; ‘word-sodden’ is the way he de- 
scribes this alarming and rather pre- 
valent condition. 

Perhaps also if Owen Johnson had 
read The Masques of Love before writ- 
ing The Salamander, he might have re- 
alized, for he is quick and clever, that 
he was not representing the heroine of 
that sensational story as she saw her- 
self, even when intending to give her 
point of view. The two books present, 
one a masculine and one a feminine 
view of a girl who seeks to go on the 
stage because she wants to ‘taste life.’ 
Mr. Johnson, while admitting in his 
title and his preface that his heroine 
goes through fire unscathed, concen- 
trates upon the fire, how hot and how 
red it is, how nearly it scorched her and 
how passing wonderful it is that she 
emerges, like the three Children of 
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Israel from the fiery furnace, with no 
smell of smoke upon her garments. The 
author of The Masques of Love has very 
little to say about the fire. She gives a 
pleasant story of a nice girl who gets 
some hard knocks and a good deal of 
enlightenment, but it remains a pleas- 
ant story of a nice girl throughout. In 
tasting life she takes only ladylike 
bites, though her behavior at times is 
rather unconventional. In comparison 
Mr. Johnson’s Doré seems to gobble 
and choke. And yet one suspects that 
if a real Doré told her own story in- 
stead of having it told for her by an 
outsider, a mere man, she would not 
represent herself as a sensational Sal- 
amander, but rather as a twin to the 
heroine of The Masques of Love. For it 
is precisely because she sees herself as 
a nice girl that any Salamander walks 
through furnaces unscathed. That is 
the amulet, that is the shield. So long 
as the nice girl cannot see herself other- 
wise, she cannot be otherwise, and it is 
greatly to be hoped that she will retain 
that vision through all her scorching 
experiments. 

People who know what they think 
about the world may excuse themselves 
from reading any of these tales; people 
who don’t know what they think may 
be helped to illumination by Gray 
Youth. Mr. Onions is not only the 
cleverest, he is also quite the most ad- 
vanced of the younger English novel- 
ists. He sees that the next step forward 
is a long step back. For most talk 
is futile, and most theories are trash. 
The Conventions, and Duty, and Good- 
ness, all those Victorian notions, are 
due to come in again. They will short- 
ly be the mode in moralities, the very 
latest thing. If there were no other 
reason, — but the author of Gray Youth 
knows all the reasons, — they are abso- 
lutely essential to a colorful and inter- 
esting life, and youth without them is 
drab indeed. 
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BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER 


Tuat afternoon over the teacups we 
talked of the first foreign phrases which 
had imposed upon our vernacular, and 
an amusingly incongruous assortment 
was let loose. Only a few, we felt, were 
authentic, most of them being offered 
because of lack of time to recall the ac- 
tual from the misty deep. The je vous 
aime of our first valentines, family and 
school mottoes, some phrase mother or 
nurse had sung, were however, inter- 
rupted by one given in no uncertain in- 
flection, — ‘ Non-sequitur.’ 

“It does not follow!’ we translated in 
chorus. 

‘Does n’t it!’ was the speaker’s re- 
tort. ‘Try it and see!’ 

She had risen and pulled on her 
gloves as she launched that laughing 
challenge, and would neither expatiate 
nor be detained; and by a curious turn 
of fate none of us ever saw her again. 
It followed as the night the day that as 
the phrase had (as we afterward found) 
punctuated and influenced her whole 
life, so it could not fail in some small 
way to sway ours. My own vocations 
had moreand more drifted into the gen- 
tle and devious streams of inconse- 
quence, but now I deliberately sent my 
thoughts questing into quiet pools of 
literature and sparkling eddies of con- 
versation, over the shallows of the mere- 
ly ridiculous, down the foaming rapids 
of life, trusting for an outlook at last 
over the ultimate sea. You must there- 
fore bear with me (a pretty non-se- 
quitur!), with me and my vade mecum, 
for it is not paradoxical to claim that 
what did not follow might cannily ac- 


company me. So would have borne 
with me the good New England woman 
who was heard to thank her Creator 
for placing all the great rivers beside 
the great towns; so would the sympa- 
thetic soul who, hearing of a man hav- 
ing the small-pox twice and dying of it, 
begged to know if he died the first time 
or the second; so would Wackford 
Squeers, whose injured legs prevented’ 
his holding a pen; so would the curate 
whose voice was so thin that it was 
good only to read fine print; so would 
the man who got into the theatre with- 
out a ticket by the simple process of 
walking baekward, which made the 
ticket-taker believe he was going out. 

The non-sequitur that I know my- 
self, —so inevitably does it follow that 
the phrase becomes a substantive, — 
admits only a collateral kinship with 
the muddle-headed. I may not act ac- 
cording to logical sequence or the law 
of reason; I may defy the reasonable 
inference; I may be, I certainly am, 
illogical, unreasonable, inconsequent, 
irrelevant; but I have no doubt in my 
own mind that I shall arrive. This the 
muddle-headed person seldom does. 
Instance the woman who pitied the 
people living before the Christian era 
because of the inconvenience they 
must have had in being obliged to 
count the years backward. The dis- 
tinction is fine, I admit, and beg Ste- 
venson to help me: ‘How I arrived at 
his conclusion I do not know. A man 
with a cold in his head does not neces- 
sarily know a rat-catcher.” The open- 
ing words show that Stevenson got 
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there. Little Tommy was not muddle- 
headed when he said that if the fire 
alarm had struck four the fire would 
have been in his district. He went to 
the crux of the matter as directly as did 
Mrs. Carlyle when she declared that 
Frederick the Great was a terrible piece 
of work and she wished that Frederick 
had died when a baby. 

I brush, in passing, a third class, far 
too clever to be dubbed muddle-head- 
ed, far too forthcoming to be non-fol- 
lowers, — unless by their superlative 
quality of non-sequiturness they lead 
the procession, like many another lead- 
er, from the rear. This class expresses 
the opposite of what it says. Bergson 
cites one instance: ‘My dear boy, gam- 
bling on ’Change is very risky, you win 
one day and lose the next.’ —‘ Well 
then, I’ll gamble only every other day.’ 
Variations which occur on every comic 
page include the man who being as- 
sured that with a certain kind of stove 
he could save half his fuel, decided to 
buy two stoves and save it all. The 
expressions of defeat on the face of the 
father and of the stove merchant testi- 
fy that the respondents were not of the 
illimitably inane. The incursion of 
these actors into this leafy maze thrusts 
home upon me the fact that the non-se- 
quitur is no passive but an active non- 
follower. Sidney Lanier, exasperated 
by the strange methods of a brother 
poet, said that as far as he could make 
out, ‘Walt Whitman’s argument on 
Democracy was that because a prairie 
is wide therefore debauchery is admir- 
able; and because the Mississippi is 
long therefore every man is God.’ A 
clear conviction of what to avoid neces- 
sarily influences the wanderings of even 
the most unarriving non-sequitur. 

The twentieth century is responsible 
for the rise of many a vagary, but the 
quality of non-sequiturability is not 
one of them. Eighteen centuries ago 
Seneca wrote, ‘There are inconsequen- 
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tial studies as well as inconsequential 
men. Didymus wrote four thousand 
books wherein he is much concerned 
to discover where Homer was born; and 
some people are very anxious to know 
how many oars Ulysses had. Am I the 
more just, moderate, valiant or liberal 
for knowing that Dentatus was the first 
man who carried elephants in proces- 
sion?’ Juvenal laughed at those who 
affect the principles of the Curii and 
live like Bacchanals. They have their 
counterparts, however, in the French 
of to-day who, Rolland assures us, are 
too clever to bring their literature into 
practice. ‘These Diderots are in pri- 
vate life honest citizens.’ Many of us 
know women of the hour whose ruth- 
less feminist theories combine, in Con- 
rad’s happy phrase, with a blameless 
conventionality in domestic practice. 
One of the most remarkable non-sequi- 
turs in history is the case of Nietzsche, 
who denied our present moral values, or 
at least traced them to sources hitherto 
unsuspected, and yet himself fulfilled 
all the loftiest demands made by the 
morality now preached among us. 
‘What! You a hare and hunting for 
game?’ runs the old Latin proverb. 
Decidedly, yes. I have come, like my 
friend over the tea-cups, to watch eag- 
erly for this subtle something ‘which 
does not follow,’ never quite content 
till it appears and can be used as a con- 
servative working factor in the sub- 
sequent proposition. When I catch 
Shakespeare nodding, — why, — that 
proves it is Shakespeare and not some 
smaller artist racked with the insomnia 
of omniscience. When I see the histo- 
rian lingering intently over events and 
characters which are only supposed to 
have happened or wrought, I know 
that with a seer’s eye he has discovered 
what has influenced and will truly influ- 
ence men and nations. When I begin 
Montaigne’s essay on Lame People, 
and find it a dissertation on miracles, 
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I am diverted but not surprised. When 
I see parents seeking for their daugh- 
ters the best educational advantages 
and then launching them no less eager- 
ly into a life that discounts intellect- 
ual endeavor, the contented heart 
and clear-eyed perception of values; or 
when I hear fathers ‘citing Polonius to 
their sons and calling it Shakespeare,’ 
I am surprised but not diverted. 

Rabindranath Tagore, after hours of 
brooding and remembering that his 
life had once a different shape, said: 
‘Many an hour have I spent in the 
strife of the good and the evil, but 
now it is the pleasure of my Playmate 
of the empty days to draw my heart 
on to him, and I know not why is this 
sudden call to what useless inconse- 
quence,’— and from his wisdom, in 
my most perplexed moments, I take 
heart of expectancy. 

The current idea of evolution is that 
it has taken place not continuously but 
by jumps. Many of us attained our 
stature so— for years just up to mo- 
ther’s shoulder and then, in a few 
months, above her. The salvation of 
children is that parents cannot make 
of them just what they wish (‘another 
you? oh, no: one is enough!’). Our most 
valuable chemicals are the unexpected 
combinations and residuums of the 
experimenter; our finest hybrid plants 
the sport-work of bees and humming 
birds. 

Chicago promotes a great drainage 
canal to rid itself of noxious sewage; 
then suddenly the scientist says, ‘Give 
me this sewage, and [ will return 
you yearly the superior milk of a hun- 
dred thousand cows.’ But the ante- 
cedents of the two conclusions were 
the same, — the desire for the health 
and wealth of the city community. Is 
the soot wasting from a million chim- 
neys the sequitur or the non-sequitur 
of commercial conservation? Perhaps 
every proposition has two legitimate 
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conclusions which nevertheless contra- 
dict each other. That two and two 
make four is undisputed till some child 
puts her block figures side by side and 
proves to us that the result is twenty- 
two. When some one in Parliament 
sneered at Goethe’s statement that the 
beautiful is higher than the good, John 
Stuart Mill broke the silence to offer 
his own interpretation that the beauti- 
ful is the good made perfect. It was 
he who begged us to be indulgent to 
the one-eyed: the votary of life’s little 
non-sequiturs claims the same indul- 
gence for even the two-eyed who see 
double. 

If the years teach us any one lesson 
more than another, it is that we must 
not be dogmatic about results. We 
cannot say with impunity ‘do this and 
that will follow: here is the theory, 
there the life, hence’ — we laugh and 
turn away. ‘What! is it done?’ the 
much-belated wife of the minister ask- 
ed him at the church door. ‘No, my 
dear, it is said: it remains to be done.’ 
Evolution, said and done, is gainsaid, 
yet ever doing. Inevitable old age is 
itself but a kind of non-sequitur in that 
it so often assumes a new and charm- 
ing attitude toward the facts and pro- 
blems and solutions of life. 

We cannot confine so elusive a thing 
as a non-sequitur to a formula. There 
is one glory of thesun and another glory 
of the moon; there is one season of the 
northern hemisphere and another of the 
southern. It is a provision of nature 
for leaves to fall, platitudinizes the oak; 
the pine tosses its head and laughs 
aloud. Sleep, we say, is anatural thing. 
Some one has asked us to contemplate 
the consternation of a visitant from a 
sleepless sphere at seeing the whole 
world lie down dead for a third of its 
time. A young wife in China writes me 
that native Christians who saw her hus- 
band kiss her before a brief separation, 
gave the matter prayerful consideration 
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and finally begged him, for the sake of 
the cause, to desist from such practice, 
for ‘if he does it to his wife what would 
he not do to other women!’ — the only 
possible sequitur from the Oriental 
point of view. 

Livingstone led some natives of the 
interior of Africa on a toilsome march 
to the sea. When they came in sight 
of the ocean the men fell on their 
faces to the ground. ‘We were march- 
ing along with our father,’ they re- 
ported afterward to their people, ‘be- 
lieving what the ancients had told us, 
that the world had no end. Then all 
at once the world said to us, “I am 
finished: there is no more of me.”’’ In 
such unsophisticated but lofty words, 
they expressed their conscious impo- 
tence before the unknown conclusion. 
We, to whom the sea is but a feature 
of the landscape, know that it is but a 
new point of departure for other terra 
firma. Other non-sequiturs that still 
frighten us may be but the simplest of 
axioms to the great initiated: harmoni- 
ous, inevitable resolutions of earlier 
dissonances. 

What influence do the non-sequiturs 
of life, whether they strike us on the 
funny bone, or pat us on the heart, or 
lead our thoughts to the shore of the in- 
finite, — what influence do they ex- 
ert over us? My earliest perception of 
them was as though I had been driv- 
ing along a straight road and suddenly 
realized that the horse had wandered 
off into a meadow, and stopped beside 
a frisky little brook with everything 
around unfamiliar and delicious. Of 
course it was crazy, my getting there: 
I ought to blush; but oh, the fun of it! 
The digression was, as Sterne said, like 
sunshine. Somehow, just so my later 
non-sequiturs have become points of 
departure for golden dreams and silver 
realities: just so have I sometimes 
reached obscure souls on their secret 
paths. 
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If nothing more, the non-sequitur 
teases one into thinking it out, or into 
trying to think it out; the endeavor be- 
ing more operative than the solution 
sought. Some one has said that the ten 
commandments are not authoritative 
because they are commanded, but be- 
cause they are true. So, if the non-se- 
quitur be true, it is both authoritative 
and influential. 

Breasting the stream of the irrele- 
vant is quite a different thing from the 
swimming in some folks’ heads to 
which Socrates attributed the flux of 
the world. No one could play with 
words like Socrates, yet he laughed at 
Euthydemus’s anger at himself for ex- 
acting precise statements where he had 
thought to catch the philosopher in a 
shower of words. ‘When do you think, 
Theetetus,’ Socrates might have ask- 
ed that charming youth, ‘when do you 
think the non-sequitur becomes the se- 
quitur?’ And how smilingly he would 
have led him along to some such con- 
clusion as this: ‘Set out vaguely for the 
non-sequitur, and the logical sequitur 
is bound to follow; while with a goal 
clearly proposed and manfully sought, 
the result, however seemingly syllogis- 
tic, will somehow prove a beneficent 
non-sequitur.’ If we have watched 
over and cultivated and restrained 
body and mind and soul, their combin- 
ations, like those of a kaleidoscope, 
may astonish but can never humiliate 
us. If we have worked persistently to- 
ward certain results, our efforts may 
be no guaranty that we shall reach 
those particular results, but the non- 
sequitur will be odds in our favor. 

How then shall we greet this inevit- 
able non-sequitur in our lives, this il- 
logical sequence of our former studies, 
of the influence of others, of environ- 
ment, of circumstance, of the flux of 
the world? Be sure that we welcome it 
with a shout, interrogate it, react on 
it, do something to it. It may, as in 
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cat’s cradle, come back with the next 
change of hands, to a familiar position 
with which we know how to deal, the 
little episode having served to lift the 
horizon for us; or, if not, lo, a chance 
to learn the solution of a new combina- 
tion full of endless possibilities! Our 
principal business with the non-sequi- 
tur, as I see it, is just the grace to use 
it. Not to rebel and cry out for 
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unruled stars and a truth untrue, 
but to accept the eternal law, finding 
therein a firm if unexpected 
footing for the soul; 

Discern a height beyond all heights 

A depth beyond all depths. — 

For these, despair is like a bubble pricked. 
It does not follow? Does n’t it? Well, 
as my friend said over the teacups, try 
it and see. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA 


BY FLORENCE T. HOLT 


Moruer and child! Though the dividing sea 
Shall roll its tide between us, we are one, 
Knit by immortal memories, and none 
But feels the throb of ancient fealty. 
A century has passed since at thy knee 
We learnt the speech of freemen, caught the fire 
That would not brook thy menaces, when sire 
And grandsire hurled injustice back to thee. 
But the full years have wrought equality: 
The past outworn, shall not the future bring 
A deeper union, from whose life shall spring 
Mankind’s best hope? In the dark night of strife 


Men perished for their dream of Liberty 


Whose lives were given for this larger life. 





MEDITATIONS ON VOTES FOR WOMEN 


BY SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS 


I 


THERE is an illuminating expression 
that is used now and then — ‘When I 
come to think about it.’ It is generally 
used when a controversy is over or an 
unwelcome truth at last admitted, and 
there is nothing more to be done about 
it. A person has had a very decided 
opinion and has expressed it with great 
vehemence. All his efforts have proved 
unavailing and the thing against which 
he protested has come to pass. Then, 
in a sudden burst of common sense, he 
resolves to sit down and think about it. 

Why he did not adopt this medita- 
tive method in the first place he cannot 
exactly explain. Perhaps it is because 
in the struggle for existence man is 
compelled to be an active rather than 
a reflective creature. Thought is apt to 
come in the form of an afterthought. 
Wisdom is essentially retrospective. 

The process of thinking things over 
in advance would save us from a great 
many antagonisms. Reflection has a 
soothing effect upon the mind if it is 
properly managed. We talk of Time as 
the great reconciler. This is true only 
when time is taken for fruitful medi- 
tation. The man described in the first 
Psalm, who was accustomed to medi- 
tate on the law of the Lord day and 
night, must have avoided many irri- 
tating conflicts with his neighbors. He 
had better things to think about. 
Marcus Aurelius, who was much given 
to meditation, saw that it was folly to 
‘Cesarize.’ Most emperors waste a 
great deal of time in Cesarizing. 
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Meditation has an advantage over 
discussion. It takes two to carry on 
a discussion, whereas any one who is so 
disposed can meditate. Moreover in 
a discussion we are limited. We cannot 
contemplate the whole subject, but we 
must take one side while our opponent 
takes the other. We cannot look at the 
facts as they go about their ordinary 
business in the actual workaday world. 
They must be mobilized. They leave 
their peaceful avocations, hurriedly put 
on a uniform, and flock to the colors. 
When we review them we think of 
nothing but their fighting value. 

However conscientiously we choose 
sides, we must reject or ignore some 
fact which in other moods we should 
recognize as having significance. We 
must sacrifice everything to efficiency. 
Sometimes we must assume something 
which is quite doubtful, for the sake of 
the argument. To change sides is an 
awkward and perilous manceuvre, like 
changing seats in a canoe. In order to 
preserve the equilibrium of the discus- 
sion we must keep our original place. 

But in meditation we are free. We 
can consider one side and then the 
other without embarrassment. If we 
change our opinion because the weight 
of evidence has shifted, there is no one 
to exult over us and make us ashamed. 
If we recognize that we have been mis- 
taken in our assumptions, there is no 
one to say, ‘I told you so.’ We quietly 
make the necessary adjustments to 
ever-changing reality, and go on with 
our business of thinking. We are not 
required to reach any predetermined 
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conclusions. We have no nervous 
anxiety to catch any particular train of 
thought, as we are traveling on our 
own feet, and are willing to put up 
wherever the night finds us. Hence it 
is that, while discussions go on with 
great vigor, and few are convinced ex- 
cept of the righteousness of their own 
cause, meditation often brings unex- 
pected results. When we meditate we 
sometimes change our minds. This is a 
beneficent achievement, for it renders 
it unnecessary for us to spend all our 
strength in attempting to change the 
order of the universe and the whole 
direction of human progress, in order 
to get a sense of the fitness of things. 

It sometimes happens that by relax- 
ing our minds, and especially our wills, 
we get at possibilities of harmony be- 
tween elements which seemed to be 
in hopeless antagonism. A contempla- 
tive attitude allows us to see the gen- 
eral direction in which things are going. 
On the evening of a national election 
we are more apt to get the news by 


staying away from our own party 
headquarters, where only one kind of 
news is promulgated. 


Few subjects have of late been more 
vehemently debated than the extension 
of the right of suffrage to women. It 
seems to offer peculiar enticements to 
controversialists. So much can be said 
for and against it, and so easily. More- 
over it is a debate which is peculiarly 
adapted to those of regular habits who 
do not care to go far afield in search of 
opponents. It can be carried on unin- 
terruptedly in the home circle. 

Persons who love to discuss the dif- 
ferent ways in which civilization is 
about to be ruined, and who evoke the 
various perils that threaten, are often 
embarrassed by the difficulty of visual- 
izing the dangers that impend. The 
Yellow Peril, the Slav Peril, Pan-Ger- 
manism, Pan-Islamism, and the rest, 
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are foreign in their nature, and need 
the historic imagination to realize them. 
But a citizen who gets the notion that 
the Woman-Peril threatens to over- 
whelm all things holy, may see it smil- 
ing at him across the tea-table. It is 
no figment of the imagination that con- 
fronts him. And the Peril can always 
talk back when he cries Avaunt! 

But while there is a great amount of 
serious —and less serious — discussion, 
there seems to be a lack of meditation. 
There is the strident cry of ‘ Votes for 
Women!’ which is answered by nega- 
tive voices not always as gentle as one 
might expect. There are the exagger- 
ations which always accompany parti- 
san discussion. 

It would bea counsel of perfection to 
ask any one to meditate on Votes for 
Women with the same detachment 
with which one might meditate on the 
Passage of Time, the Beauties of Na- 
ture, or the Vanity of Human Great- 
ness. But a certain amount of medi- 
tation is possible even to the most 
earnest. Meditation dwells on the ob- 
vious, on broad aspects of the subject 
that always form the common back- 
ground of every discussion. 

There are things so obvious that cle- 
ver people never mention them: they 
‘gowithout saying.’ It is, however, nec- 
essary now and then to say them just 
to remind ourselves that they are still 
going. Some of these obvious consider- 
ations may be suggested as profitable 
for some leisure hour when we are not 
anxious to convince any one, but only 
to clear our minds of prejudices which 
disquiet us. 


II 


That women have existed since the 
beginning of the human race, and have 
always taken part in human development. 


This is a fact which seems to be 
ignored rather than contradicted by 
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eager disputants. Yet in reality it is 
very important and comforting. 

In reading certain feministic litera- 
ture one suffers from a nervous shock, 
such as comes when the fire-engines 
rush up to put out a fire in the kitchen 
stove. In fact there are two shocks 
— first, that which comes from the 
thought that there is a great conflagra- 
tion, and then that which comes from 
the discovery that nothing has hap- 
pened out of the ordinary. 

There is an urgency as of some new 
and unheard-of power that has just 
come into the world. Heretofore this 
has been a man’s world arranged for 
his convenience. Now Woman has ap- 
peared, open-eyed and armed, and all 
things are to be changed. Religion, 
the State, the Family, are to be reor- 
ganized according to a strictly femin- 
istic plan. If the ultimatum is not at 
once accepted we may look for that 
dreadful catastrophe, a sex war. 

No wonder that the honest citizen 
awakened by the loud cry is not in the 
best of humor. And when he is called 
opprobrious names, like Victorian and 
early-Victorian, he is inclined to be 
surly. It is all so sudden. It appears 
that all the ideals of womanhood that 
he has revered are to be overturned 
and trodden under foot by cohorts of 
Amazons shouting, ‘Down with the 
Home.’ 

Now, the honest citizen loves his 
home as he loves nothing else, and does 
not take kindly to the idea that it 
should be destroyed. There is a cer- 
tain vagueness about the threats. Just 
exactly what the new plan is, he does 
not know. The only thing in the pro- 
gramme of revolutionary Feminism 
that he can get hold of, and that lies 
within the sphere of practical politics, 
is the demand for the ballot. Here isa 
limited battle-ground where the friends 
of the Home and of Christian marriage 
can make a stand. They can put up a 
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stout resistance till they can know what 
it is all about. 

If the home-loving citizen would sit 
down and think about it, he would 
realize that this is a false alarm. The 
entrance of woman into the sphere of 
human action is’ no new thing. She 
has always been here, and has always 
been influential. Such civilization as 
we have is largely of her making. If 
civilization itself is a crime she has 
been accessory both before and after 
the fact. 

We cannot treat half the human race 
as an altogether unknown quantity. 
That women can fight is no new dis- 
covery. Jael the wife of Heber the 
Kenite knew how to wield a hammer 
for her cause. Let any one who is 
alarmed at the advent of women in 
industry meditate on the business wo- 
man described in the book of Proverbs. 

‘She seeketh wool and flax, and 
worketh willingly with her hands. . . . 
She bringeth her food from afar. She 
riseth while it is yet night, and giveth 
meat to her household and a portion 
to her maidens. She considereth a 
field, and buyeth it: with the fruit of 
her hands she planteth a vineyard. 
She girdeth her loins with strength, 
and strengtheneth her arms. She per- 
ceiveth that her merchandise is good. 
. . . She layeth her hands to the distaff, 
and her hands hold the spindle... . 
She maketh herself coverings of tap- 
estry. . . . She maketh fine linen and 
selleth it; and delivereth girdles unto 
the merchant.’ 

Having taken over the woolen and 
flax industry with the business of spin- 
ning and weaving, having engaged in 
agriculture and dealt in merchandise 
and real estate, she superintended the 
general charities. “She stretcheth out 
her hand to the poor; yea, she reacheth 
forth her hands to the needy.’ There 
was nothing left for her husband but to 
sit at the gate and praise his wife. 
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Nothing in the modern situation is 
quite so one-sided as this ancient de- 
scription of the sphere of women. But 
somehow men have survived. 

I suspect that this bit of Feministic 
literature represented an ideal that was 
not always realized. It was the excep- 
tional Hebrew woman rather than the 
average. 

As to the present-day Feminism, we 
must remember that it represents a lit- 
erary cult. It is a descriptive term like 
Realism, or Romanticism, or the Lake 
Poets. 

When you attempt to read the lit- 
erature of the Futurists you are not 
alarmed about the future. There is no 
danger that it will be like that. When 
the future comes, the present-day 
Futurists will seem not weird but only 
quaint. And when you read a Fem- 
inist book with its astonishing pro- 
gramme, you need not fear that that is 
what women will do when they get the 
vote. You are only reading what one 
woman thinks they would do if they 
were all as clever as she is. 

You say that you are glad that they 
are not. You prefer the common sense 
and domestic feeling of the average 
women to these literary vagaries. Per- 
haps you are right. You may be inter- 
ested in a simple little device by which 
the opinion of the average woman 
might from time to time be ascertained. 


Til 


That while men and women have been 
a long time on the earth, it does not follow 
that new types may not be developed from 
time to time. 


Though Feministic theories must not 
be taken too literally, they are yet 
suggestive of changes that are taking 
place. The essential thing is that many 
women are becoming conscious of what 
some women have always felt, that 
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some of the limitations which have 
been accepted as natural are in reality 
only conventional, and so can be re- 
moved. 

The only way to determine what is 
natural and what is conventional is by 
the method of experiment. By push- 
ing against every barrier women can 
force those barriers that are artificial 
to give way. In this struggle for free- 
dom there must necessarily be evoked 
a challenging spirit which is not very 
gracious. 

In a miracle play a veiled figure is 
introduced and walks across the stage. 
It is explained that this is Adam as he 
goes to be created. 

Always among the completed char- 
acters that crowd the stage is the in- 
choate figure of the creature that is on 
the way to be created. The Old Adam 
is a well-known character, but the New 
Adam is an enigma. In each successive 
generation there is a conversation like 
this :— 

‘How do you do, Adam?’ 

‘I do not do. I am not a creature. 
I am The About-to-be-Created.’ 

‘I wonder how you will turn out 
when you are created?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ growls Adam, ‘but I 
do not intend to be like you.’ 

This is ungracious and does not tend 
to endear the new candidate for ex- 
istence to those whose self-esteem is 
wounded. But when the New Adam 
has been created there is more family 
resemblance to the Pre-Adamites than 
he is willing to admit. 

The New Woman is inclined to scout 
all the ideals of womanhood that have 
gone before. She intends to be abso- 
lutely different. This is because she is 
on her preliminary walk across the 
stage. After the New Woman has been 
created the newness will gradually 
wear off and the ineradicable womanli- 
ness will come out. We may be quite 
sure of that. 
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IV 


That theories are sometimes several 
sizes too big for their practical applica- 
tions. 


When John Knox was in the thick of 
his fight for religious, or rather for 
Presbyterian, freedom, he found that 
the fiercest opposition came from a few 
royal women. Margaret continued in 
the Netherlands the persecution which 
Isabella of Castile had carried on in 
Spain. Mary Stuart and her mother 
were implacable foes of the Presbytery, 
and Mary Tudor sat on the throne of 
England. 

It was no wonder therefore that the 
fiery reformer made a sweeping gener- 
alization and identified feminine influ- 
ence with Popery. He remembered the 
conflict of Elijah against Jezebel, and 
he blew the First Blast of the Trum- 
pet against the monstrous Regiment 
of Women. 

But before a second blast could be 


blown ‘Bloody Mary’ died and Eliza- 


beth came to the throne. Knox was 
too good a Scotchman to give up a 
doctrine which he had once promulga- 
ted, but on the other hand he was too 
good a politician to insist on strict con- 
struction under the changed circum- 
stances. He remembered that Jezebel 
was not the only woman mentioned in 
the Bible. There was Deborah who 
ruled Israel wisely. Of course Deborah 
was an exception. Elizabeth was a sec- 
ond Deborah, and therefore a second 
exception. 

The predicament of Knox is that of 
all eager controversialists. A decent 
respect for the opinion of mankind 
induces us to put our contention on 
some broad grounds which mankind 
can appreciate. Issues that are in real- 
ity local and limited are discussed as 
if they involved the whole universe. 
There is always a satisfaction in believ- 


ing that the stars in their courses are 
fighting for us. We try to identify the 
stellar orbits with our plan of cam- 
paign. 

Suppose the question arises whether 
it is expedient that women should vote 
in the state of Connecticut. This is 
really a finite proposition. But when it 
becomes a subject of debate it expands 
into the infinite. It takes on a cosmic 
character. The biologists, the anthro- 
pologists, the physiologists, and the 
animal psychologists, all are called to 
give expert testimony. Even the bota- 
nists take a hand, in that their science 
also takes cognizance of the differences 
between male and female. Dire pro- 
phecies are uttered in regard to the 
race-degeneracy which would follow an 
unscientific amendment to the consti- 
tution of Connecticut. 

The trouble with these scientific ar- 
guments is that they prove too much. 
If the analogy of plants and insects, 
and even of the higher mammals, is fol- 
lowed, the female of the species should 
not vote. Neither should she play 
bridge, or read a newspaper, or attend 
church, or play the piano. These ac- 
tivities are all without warrant from 
sub-human experience. It is doubt- 
ful if any of them are particularly good 
for the health. 

The fact is that mankind has broken 
so many precedents, and taken so 
many risks, for the sake of moral and 
intellectual improvements, that it is 
inclined to go its own way. It asks 
what is right for human beings under 
civilized conditions. If animals and 
savages were not able to live in this 
way, so much the worse for them. 
The next step in advance is always 
dangerous. It involves a new adjust- 
ment, and the exercise of powers that 
have not been used. But the only 
thing to do is to meet the conditions as 
they arise, and keep as cheerful as 
possible while doing it. 
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Vv 


That equal suffrage is not the first step 
in an impending revolution, but only a 
necessary adjustment to a revolution that 
has already happened. 


During the last generation some 
things took place which were really 
revolutionary. The entrance of women 
into the colleges and universities, and 
into business and the professions, mark- 
ed an advance of great importance. 
This was a new departure, at least in 
our modern world. Those who believ- 
ed in a definite ‘sphere’ for women 
had reason to be alarmed at this new 
departure. It involved many social 
changes. But these changes did not 
involve political action, and so were 
quietly acquiesced in. 

Now that the revolution has taken 
place, multitudes of educated women 
are in influential positions, moulding 
public sentiment and directing large 
institutions. All the functions of citi- 
zenship they actually exercise except 
that of voting at certain elections. We 
no longer find anything amusing in the 
term ‘strong-minded’ applied to a wo- 
man. What are colleges for if not to 
strengthen the mind! 

And when our daughters come back 
from school and college, where their 
minds have been strengthened and 
broadened by modern discipline, they 
naturally seek to use the power they 
have acquired. Why not? 


VI 


That the lawless acts of certain Eng- 
lish militants only prove that some women 
are no wiser than some men. 


Some men are fanatics, and so are 
some women. Fanaticism has always 
accompanied progress, but this does 
not prove, as some people imagine, 
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that it is the cause of it. Railroad acci- 
dents accompany railroading, but do 
not add to its profits. From the man- 
ager’s point of view, a train on the 
track is worth two in the ditch. 

Every cause has had its fanatics, 
persons who in their zeal are willing to 
sacrifice all other interests to it with- 
out regard to the ordinary demands of 
justice and good fellowship. They de- 
mand ‘direct action,’ which usually 
means action that disregards the rights 
of neutrals. No one can tell when a 
fanatical turn may be given toa move- 
ment that has gone on peacefully. 
The question of the right way of ad- 
ministering the Lord’s Supper has been 
the occasion of most cruel wars. The 
Anabaptists of the sixteenth century 
held views which most people in these 
days would think harmless enough, but 
then they became the occasion of all 
sorts of anarchistic outbreaks. There 
are multitudes of law-abiding people 
who look forward to the second com- 
ing of Christ, but in the meantime go 
quietly about their business. But there 
was a time when this expectancy took 
on a militant form. Wild-eyed Fifth 
Monarchy men proclaimed the reign 
of King Jesus, and to bring it in by 
direct action sought to take London 
and kill the Lord Mayor. Then it was 
time to call out the train-bands. 

Usually these militant outbreaks can 
be accounted for, less by anything in 
the nature of the cause which is fought 
for than by the general temper of the 
times. They are evidences of a dan- 
gerous nervous tension. 

We are able to understand the so- 
called militancy in England better than 
we could a short time ago. We see its 
relation to the movement for suffrage 
to be more or less accidental. Now that 
a great war has come, we see how fever- 
ish was the condition of the peoples 
who looked forward to it with sup- 
pressed passion and vague foreboding. 
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Not knowing just whom they were to 
fight, but feeling that fighting was in- 
evitable, they conceived of everything 
in militant form. 

There were to be wars, not only be- 
tween Slav and Teuton, but between 
Celt and Saxon, class wars and indus- 
trial wars without number. Even the 
efforts in behalf of the public health 
were conceived of under warlike im- 
agery. There were wars proclaimed 
against the fly and the mosquito and 
the germs of tuberculosis. 

Earnest women, perceiving that they 
had been denied civil rights, and 
accepting the prevalent philosophy, 
imagined that when they were breaking 
windows and destroying works of art 
and setting fire to unguarded build- 
ings they were making war. It was 
supposed to be that appeal to force 
by which all human rights have been 
won. Then suddenly, to those who 
were playing with fire, the great confla- 
gration came. War grim and relentless 
is upon the world. All make-believe 
militancies shrink into insignificance. 


Those who, carried away by a mis- 
leading analogy, thought that the suf- 
frage for women could be obtained by 
threats, and by sporadic acts of law- 
lessness, must perceive that their tac- 


tics are not now effective. Nations 
which are fighting for their lives are 
not likely to be coerced by what are 
only petty annoyances. When the his- 
tory of our time comes to be written, 
militancy will be seen to be a symptom 
of a disturbed state of the public mind, 
which preceded the great and terrible 
war. That women yielded to the ner- 
vous strain and for the time lost their 
balance is not to be wondered at. Men 
did the same. 


VII 


That a voter does not vote all the time, 
but is allowed a number of days off in 
order to attend to his private business. 
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This is a consideration that seems to 
be overlooked by those who insist that 
if a woman exercises the right of suf- 
frage she must neglect her duties in the 
home. There is a certain force in this 
argument. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty, and we are told that if 
the conscientious citizen would outwit 
the machine politician and make good 
government to prevail he must always 
be ‘on the job.’ 

But this counsel of perfection must 
be interpreted in the light of actual 
circumstances. The citizen who desires 
good government must also make his 
living, and to do this honestly requires 
considerable effort. There must be a 
reasonable compromise between public 
and private duty. The citizen cannot 
spend all his time voting on every 
question that comes up, for if he did 
there would be no one to earn money 
for taxes. So he makes use of various 
labor-saving devices, and selects per- 
sons to do most of his voting for him. 
This is the very essence of representa- 
tive government. 

Before representative government 
was invented, the objection just men- 
tioned held. Popular sovereignty — 
which rests on the principle of limited 
liability — being unknown, one who 
exercised sovereignty had to give up 
all other business. 

In the days of the Judges, Jotham 
shouted from the top of Mount Ge- 
rizim a pungent parable. ‘The trees 
went forth on a time to anoint a king 
over them.’ The useful trees declined 
the office because it interfered with 
their proper business. ‘The olive tree 
said unto them, “Should I leave my 
fatness, wherewith by me they honor 
God and man, and go to be promoted 
over the trees?”’ The fig tree would 
not leave his figs, nor the vine his wine 
‘which cheereth God and man.’ 

The representatives of the better 
elements having refused the nomina- 
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tion, it was offered to the bramble, who 
enthusiastically accepted, and announ- 
ced his policy, which was at once to 
destroy the cedars of Lebanon. 

If the trees had formed themselves 
into a republic instead of accepting a 
monarchical form of government they 
might have escaped from their dilem- 
ma. They would have planned some 
way by which the olive tree and the fig 
tree, while still bearing their proper 
fruit, might participate in the govern- 
ment of the grove, and safeguard their 
common interests. They might have 
no time to ‘wave to and fro over the 
trees,’ but they might do their share in 
more solid work. 

It is along this line that improve- 
ments in government have been made. 
We must have a certain number of 
persons who give all their time to 
highly specialized forms of public 
work, but there is opportunity also 
for the private citizen to make his 
influence felt. Government by the 
people means that the man of science 
who cannot leave his researches, the 
artist who is loyal to his art, the farmer 
who will not leave his lands untilled in 
order to talk politics at the village 
store, all have a chance to influence the 
policy of their country. If they can 
find time for nothing else, they can at 
least vote for the party that comes 
nearest to their own ideas. 

The home-keeping woman’s business 
may make great demands upon her, 
but the demands are not greater or 
more insistent than those which come 
in other businesses in which public- 
spirited citizens are engaged. House- 
keeping is not an absolutely con- 
tinuous performance, and neither is 
voting. 

VIII 

That women in expressing their opin- 

ions should be allowed to be as modest 


and unobtrusive as men. 
VOL. 114-N0. 4 
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One cannot meditate always, one 
must sometimes consult the diction- 
ary. The dictionary informs us that 
the word vote comes from the Latin 
votum —a vow, a wish, a prayer. The 
word suffrage has a similar religious 
meaning, as is indicated by ecclesias- 
tical usage. The suffrage in connection 
with the Litany indicates the petition 
to the Good Lord to hear us. 

The vote is therefore a kind of peti- 
tion; it is an expression of personal 
desire and preference. In this primary 
sense there is nothing which the most 
careful person would object to as un- 
becoming in a woman. As a matter 
of fact, women always have expressed 
their preferences, often in the most 
decided manner. 

But it appears that there is a secon- 
dary meaning. A vote is the method 
agreed upon by which a preference or 
desire may be expressed, as by voice, 
show of hands, balls, or ballot. It is to 
the expression of opinion in this orderly 
way that objection is made. Here we 
come to the taboo. 

A woman may express her opinion 
in any way that is personal and ob- 
trusive. She may write for the press, 
address public meetings, organize par- 
ties, canvass from house to house, or 
preach from the pulpit. She may make 
herself conspicuous as the advocate of 
any cause she adopts. In all this she is 
within her rights. 

But one method she must not use — 
the secret ballot. It must be remem- 
bered that it is the secrecy of the ballot 
which distinguishes the voting of the 
present day from that of previous gen- 
erations. The elections which Dickens 
describes were noisy affairs. Each 
elector had to declare his choice before 
the crowd. It was a trying perform- 
ance for a quiet man who might find it 
hard to resist the pressure put upon 
him. 

It was argued that the man who had 
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not the hardihood to stand up and 
declare his preference in the face of a 
howling mob, or under the scrutiny of 
his employer, did not deserve to have 
his opinion considered. But now it is 
admitted that the quiet man has his 
rights that must be safeguarded. He 
is allowed to express his opinion on 
public matters in an impersonal way 
and in absolute privacy. The polling 
booth is his castle, and no one need 
know how he marks his Australian 
ballot. 

And it is the secrecy and the im- 
personal character of it that gives it 
its power. The one thing which the 
politician is afraid of is the ‘silent 
vote.” After the shouting is all over, 
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and after all those who have ostenta- 
tiously ‘stood up to be counted’ have 
been counted, there is anxious waiting 
for another verdict. What do the quiet 
stay-at-home people who do no shout- 
ing think? The decision of great issues 
rests with them. 

The woman who does not object to 
ostentatious methods has already 
ample opportunity to make her opin- 
ions known and her influence felt. But 
there are great numbers of women who 
are thoughtful but who shrink from 
publicity. 

Why should not the quiet stay-at- 
home women have the same means of 
expressing themselves which are al- 
lowed to quiet stay-at-home men? 


SCHOOL 


BY SIMEON STRUNSKY 


I 


Iuuness broke in upon the beginning 


of Harold’s academic career. He did 
not get fairly under way until he was 
seven yearsold and over. That was not 
so long ago but that we can easily re- 
call the warm flush of pride with which 
we received the formal notice that our 
son Harold had passed his Entrance 
Examinations for the Second Grade 
and was now qualified to take up the 
reading of ordinary numerals to 1000 
and Roman numerals to XX, with ad- 
dition through 9’s, and the multiplica- 
tion table to 5X9, not to mention ob- 
jective work in simple fractions and 
problems. The notion of Harold’s ‘en- 
trance examinations’ amused Emme- 


line intensely. Atleast, she took occa- 
sion during the next two weeks to read 
the certificate out aloud to visitors, 
laughing almost spontaneously. But 
when visitors were not about she would 
sometimes pull out the printed card 
and look at it quietly, still smiling, but 
with no evident signs of hilarity. She 
said that mornings, after nine, it was 
very quiet in the house nowadays. It 
was delightful but strange. 

If school brought any spiritual crisis 
to Harold he gave no sign of it. An ex- 
traordinary calm in the face of excep- 
tional circumstances is one of the traits 
I envy him. Possibly this may be be- 
cause nobody or nothing that presents 
itself to him from the outside can ever 
approach in interest the things that are 
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going on inside of him. He will be shy 
before strangers, but I am inclined to 
think that the Dalai Lama of Tibet 
would leave him unruffled. Kings and 
emperors have a logical place in Har- 
old’s world of ideas, whereas an ordin- 
ary visitor in the house needs to have 
his presence explained. 

Harold’s self-possession was shown 
in the manner in which he conducted 
himself during his entrance examina- 
tions. The questions were oral. He 
had just been asked to name the days 
of the week when he noticed that one 
of his shoe-laces had come loose. He 
stooped, adjusted his shoe-lace, and 
gave the days of the week correctly. 
The operation on his shoe was not com- 
pleted when he was asked how much is 
three and four. He solved the problem 
while still in a semi-circular position. 
When Emmeline heard of his behavior 
during the test she was in despair. She 
foresaw the blasting of Harold’s educa- 
tional career at the very start. She was 
of a mind to call up the school authori- 
ties and let them know that the boy 
did not usually answer questions from 
the vicinity of his shoe-tops, and that 
probably it was nervousness. But the 
school authorities evidently knew bet- 
ter. They probably discerned in Har- 
old an equanimity of the soul, a Spar- 
tan calm, which it is one of the main 
purposes of pedagogy to develop. 

Harold’s self-possession is never 
more conspicuous than during the two 
hours which intervene between his 
getting out of bed and his departure 
for school. The flight of time does 
not exist for him. He goes about his 
toilet with exquisite deliberation. If 
anything, he dresses and washes with 
greater leisureliness from Monday to 
Friday than he does on the other two 
days of the week. It is not an aversion 
for school. It is not even indifference. 
Harold does not creep like a snail to 
school. He goes cheerfully when we tell 
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him that he is ready to go. But while 
the business of getting him ready is 
under way he views the process objec- 
tively. It is as if some strange little 
boy were being washed and combed and 
urged through his breakfast until the 
moment when, everything being done, 
the spirit of himself, Harold, enters 
that alien body and propels it to school. 
As sailing master of his soul it is not for 
him to bother with loading the cargo 
and battening down the hatches. Only 
when the hawsers are ready to be cast 
off — it is ten minutes of nine and Em- 
meline’s nerves are on edge — does the 
master ascend the bridge. Once out- 
side the door of Belshazzar Court he 
makes excellent speed. I have warned 
him repeatedly, but he always trots 
instead of walking, and his manner of 
crossing the avenue gives us some anx- 
iety on account of the cars and the 
automobiles. 

Sometimes I think that Emmeline 
and I assume the wrong attitude to- 
wards Harold’s leisurely ways between 
seven and nine in the morning. In our 
behalf it must be said, of course, that 
getting a boy washed and dressed and 
fed, with only two hours to do it in, is a 
task that calls for expedition. But in 
our anxiety to get Harold off to school 
in time we are sometimes tempted to 
overlook the boy’s extraordinary spirit- 
ual activity during these two hours. 
It is then that the events of the preced- 
ing day pass in swift procession through 
his mind. At the dinner table the night 
before Harold has been silent as usual, 
and apparently indifferent to the con- 
versation. Nevertheless, my remarks 
about the general European war have 
been caught and registered for fuller in- 
vestigation. At the dinner table he is 
too busy balancing the books of his own 
daily concerns. In the morning he is a 
bottomless vessel of curiosity. In the 
morning, while brushing his teeth or 
over his egg-cup, he will demand a 
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detailed statement of the causes behind 
the present European situation. A 
stranger watching Harold in the act of 
pulling on his stockings might suppose 
that the boy is imperfectly awake. But 
I know that his stockings get tangled 
up because he is pondering on the 
character and motives of the Kaiser 
and other problems, which must be im- 
mediately referred to me who am busy 
before the shaving mirror. 

On such occasions I confess that I 
frequently dispose of the European sit- 
uation with a display of summary au- 
thority which President Wilson would 
never tolerate in a Mexican dictator. 
Or else I describe the Kaiser in a few 
ill-chosen and inadequate phrases such 
as naturally suggest themselves to one 
in a hurry before the shaving mirror. 
Later I feel that we are unjust to the 
boy, and neglectful of the educational 
opportunities he affords us. 

If the secret of pedagogy is to find 
the moment when the child’s mind is in 
its most receptive state, and to feed it 
with the information which at other 
times involves effort to absorb, it seems 
a pity that at 7.30 in the morning I 
should be busy with my razor and the 
boy should be driven back on his stock- 
ings and toothbrush. I have seldom 
encountered a human being so eager to 
be instructed as Harold is at twenty 
minutes of nine, with his glass of milk 
still before him. Some day an educa- 
tional reformer will cut the ground 
from under the Froebelians and Tol- 
stoians and Montessorians by devising 
a system of bedroom and bathroom 
and breakfast-table education. Under 
such a system all the instructor would 
have to do would be to follow the child 
about while he is getting ready for 
school, and answer questions. Fifteen 
minutes with Harold while he is lacing 
his shoes would give his instructor all 
the mental spontaneity and spiritual 
thirst he bargained for. 
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II 


Our knowledge of what happens to 
Harold at school between the hours of 
nine and one is fragmentary. From the 
school syllabus we learn, of course, that 
besides being engaged upon the art of 
reading numbers up to 1000 and Ro- 
man numerals to XX, supplemented 
by the multiplication table as far as 
5X9, Harold is being instructed in 
English Literature, in Language, in 
History beginning with Early Life on 
Manhattan, in Nature Study, in the 
Industrial and Fine Arts, in Musie and 
Physical Training. We have, too, oc- 
casional reports from the schoolroom 
regarding Harold’s backwardness in 
concentration and penmanship, as op- 
posed to his proficiency in Language 
and History. 

Then there are mothers’ meetings. 
But either such information is too the- 
oretical to enlighten us concerning 
what actually goes inside of Harold 
at school, or else, as in the case of his 
deficiency in concentration and pen- 
manship, it is too specific. Of the boy’s 
mental growth in the round we have 
no way of judging except as he reveals 
himself spontaneously. And Harold re- 
veals very little. His school life falls 
from his shoulders the moment he steps 
out into the street. If there were no 
syllabuses, mothers’ meetings, and oc- 
casional reports, and we were left to 
find out the nature of Harold’s curric- 
ulum from what he offers to tell, our 
ideas would be even more fragmentary 
than they are. 

What we are compelled to do is to 
piece together stray remarks at table 
or while the boy is dressing or undress- 
ing, delivered with no particular rele- 
vance, or else, if relevant, uttered in a 
matter-of-fact tone, as having no very 
intimate relation to himself, much as 
I might throw out an item from the 
evening paper to fill up a blank in 
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conversation. Thus nonchalantly, spas- 
modically, and some time before I was 
impelled to consult the syllabus to find 
out what Harold is supposed to be do- 
ing at school, I did find out that he 
models in clay, that he sews his own 
Indian suit for the Commencement 
pageant, that he does practical garden- 
ing and folk-dancing. I am not sure 
about basket-work and elementary 
wood-carving. We know that he writes, 
because there has been some complaint 
about his lack of neatness, which his 
teacher is inclined to explain as arising 
from the broader defect of inadequate 
attention. 

You must not suppose that Harold is 
an indifferent scholar in the sense of 
being a poor student or devoid of the 
sense of duty. Of his ambition I am 
not so sure. The fact remains that he 
passed his entrance examinations easi- 
ly, and that at the end of the year, in 
spite of a month’s absence on account 
of measles, he was promoted to Grade 
III. Harold is indifferent only to the 
extent that he does not bring his school 
away with him as I bring my own work 
home with me, to worry over. Harold’s 
reticence is partly due to his highly de- 
veloped sense of the sanctity and suf- 
ficiency of his private thoughts. Part- 
ly it is due to the capacity of every 
child to live in the moment and let it 
drop from him when he passes on to the 
next interest, whether it be from school 
to lunch, or from lunch to play, or from 
play to supper. 

But on the whole I consider Harold’s 
lack of conversation about school as in 
the highest sense a tribute to the effi- 
ciency of his teachers, and as evidence 
that he is happy with them. School 
has fitted so well into his scheme of 
life, has been accepted by him as so 
much a matter of course, that he no 
more thinks it necessary to refer to 
school than he would to the fact that 
he has enjoyed his supper. You have 
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seen children of Harold’s age at the 
shore, rolling like little porpoises in the 
surf, as happy as it is given to us to be 
happy here; but I should never expect 
Harold to join in the porch comment 
on the temperature of the water and its 
effect on his appetite or his sleep. Be- 
cause the truest happiness is that about 
which we do not babble, I assume that 
Harold is happy at school. He is helped 
to that by the fact that he is a normal 
child, armed against tribulation by a 
well-seasoned conscience and a sense of 
his own rectitude. 

In conversation at table, Harold’s 
teacher will come up with a sufficient 
frequency to show that she is a factor 
in his life. The mention of Harold’s 
teacher will sometimes irritate Emme- 
line because the boy is in the habit of 
citing teacher as an authority on ele- 
mentary truths which Emmeline has 
been at much pains to inculcate. By 
way of nothing in particular — Har- 
old’s disclosures of his school life are 
nearly always by way of nothing in 
particular — he will declare that his 
teacher said that to bolt food without 
chewing is bad for the digestion. Inas- 
much as Emmeline has devoted sev- 
eral years to training Harold in that 
important physiological principle, she 
is rather vexed that a single statement 
by teacher should have assumed an 
authority which prolonged instruction 
on her own part has failed to attain. 
Or there will be a somewhat harassing 
dispute as to whether it is time for 
Harold to go to bed. The next morning 
while pulling on his stockings, Harold 
will declare — incidentally, Harold is 
always in a mood the morning after to 
confess that he was in the wrong the 
night before — will declare that his 
teacher said that boys who did not 
sleep enough had something or other 
happen to their chests and shoulders 
which prevented them from playing 
football when they grew up. I do not 
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mean to say that teacher’s word will 
count as against Emmeline’s. But it 
hurts to have the boy look outside for 
sanctions for a code of behavior in 
which he has been drilled at home. I 
imagine that it is in such moments 
that Emmeline feels the first pangs of 
a child’s ingratitude. But it is a trait 
which has value and significance. When 
Harold, who has been drinking milk 
with his meals since infancy, observes 
that his teacher said that milk is good 
for children, it occurs to me that he is 
only experiencing that need for an ex- 
ternal prop for useful habits which is 
at the basis of religion. 

Not that there is in Harold’s atti- 
tude to his teacher anything of reli- 
gious awe. She is simply the exponent 
of the laws of his environment, laws 
which the boy knows cannot be vio- 
lated as can so many of the laws enun- 
ciated at home which are subject to 
suspension and modification. To every 
child, I imagine, school is the place 
where the rule prevails, and home is the 
place where exceptions to the rule may 
besafely invoked. Here is the fallacy in 
so much modern speculation concern- 
ing parents and teachers which would 
confound the functions of the homeand 
the school by injecting the rule of af- 
fection into the school and the rule of 
discipline into the home. If the home 
is to remain a little isle of peace for 
its members I fail to see why Harold 
should be less entitled than I to in- 
voke its asylum. If I find in the home 
a refuge from the hard competitive 
conditions of my business life, Harold 
should rightly find there a refuge from 
the fairly rigid rules without which 
school is inconceivable. I disagree with 
the prevalent theory in being not at all 
sure that women who are mothers make 
the best teachers. And I am not sure 
that women who have taught children 
in class make the best mothers. In the 
externals of method and discipline they 
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may have the advantage. But it is 
absurd to suppose that the principles 
which guide a woman in charge of the 
little community of the classroom are 
the relations which should subsist be- 
tween the mother and the handful of 
children of her own body. 


Til 


An exceedingly complex subject, 
this question of the freedom of the 
child. I am not sure that I understand 
it. Neither am I sure that the militant 
advocates of the freedom of the child 
understand it. At any rate, in so many 
arguments concerning the rights of the 
child, I find a lurking argument for 
the rights of the parents as against the 
child. The great implication seems to 
be that the modern way for a mother to 
love her children is to have the teach- 
er love them for her. The modern way 
to train the child is to deny him the 
indulgences which he, as the victim of 
several tens of thousands of years of 
foolish practice, has learned to expect 
from his parents. The freedom of the 
child seems to demand that he shall be 
restrained in the desire for personal 
communion with his parents which may 
interfere with the latter’s freedom to 
realize themselves in their own adult 
interests ; whereas at school the child 
must not be restrained in going about 
the serious business of his life. There 
must be method and discipline in the 
matter of a child’s sitting up after sup- 
per to wait for father from the office; 
but he must be allowed the utmost free- 
dom in learning to read numbers up to 
1000 and Roman numerals up to XX. 
No fetters must be imposed upon Har- 
old’s personality when he is studying 
the date of the discovery of America, 
but there are rigorous limitations on 
the number of minutes he is to frolic 
with me in bed or to interrupt me at 
the typewriter when I am engaged in 
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rapping out copy which the world could 
spare much more easily than Harold’s 
soul can spare a half-hour of commun- 
ion with me. 

Am I wrong in thinking of the reor- 
ganized child-life a a Bernard Shaw as 
a scheme under which the schoolboy 
with shining face creeps unwillingly 
home and little girls do samplers say- 
ing, ‘God bless our School’? Home, a 
phalanstery of individuals, mature and 
immature, with sharply defined rules 
against mutual intrusion. School, a 
place with no rules of conduct save 
those working secretly, — an anarchy 
saved from complete chaos by a con- 
cealed benevolent despotism @ la Mon- 
tessori. The advanced child-culturists 
puzzle me. In life they just adore self- 
realization in the face of adverse cir- 
cumstances. In life they believe that 
character-building is attained by man’s 
knocking his head against his environ- 
ment, and love for liberty is nourished 
only under despotism. Why not apply 
the same logic to the child in school? 
What sort of mental and moral fibre 
is developed by having the child in con- 
flict with nothing in particular? How 
can any one, child or adult, revolt 
against the mush of the super-Froebel- 
ian, super-Montessorian methods of 
pedagogical non-resistance? 

I know that I am now skirting the 
edge of the familiar argument that 
Latin conjugations are not an end in 
themselves but a discipline. But I am 
not interested in that mental training 
which the modern individualists of 
pedagogy are inclined to dismiss as 
of little value, but in the formation of 
character which they are so intimately 
concerned with. If it is character reac- 
tions that they demand, how, I repeat, 
can a child react in the absence of op- 
position? It is Mr. Shaw’s grievance 
against the English public school that 
it made him forget a good deal of the 
Latin he knew before he entered school. 


This is, of course, a fatal argument. 
Any system which would have filled 
Bernard Shaw with Latin to the exclu- 
sion of the qualities which have given 
us!Shaw, would stand condemned. 
Whereas a scholastic system which set 
up in the boy exactly the same kind 
of Shavian reactions which are set up 
by the present social system in the au- 
thor of Fanny’s First Play obviously 
does not stand convicted of crushing 
the child’s individuality. 

So I reassert my suspicion that much 
of this clamor for the freedom of the 
child arises from the desire to be spared 
the trouble of regulating the child. We 
are more sensitive than the English 
parent who hands his boy over to the 
boarding-school, yet we are not pre- 
pared to shoulder the trouble of keep- 
ing the boy at home. So we still send 
him away, but insist that his school 
shall be home, that he shall receive 
from his schoolmaster the love we deny 
him, and that respect for his individual 
soul which it is impossible for any mass 
institution to realize, and which only 
the concentration of love and sacrifice 
in the home can develop. 

Incidentally, I am disconcerted by 
the broad exceptions I am asked to 
allow to the epoch-making generaliza- 
tions of the revolutionary education- 
ists. If you will recall that Mr. Shaw, in 
his discourses on Parents and Children, 
demands a reconstruction of schools, 
of homes, and of parents, — in other 
words, a new world-order, —and all in 
the name of education, it is a setback 
to have one of his disciples remark 
that the master’s statements are much 
more true of England than of Amer- 
ica, where children are not whipped 
and are not so frequently sent off to 
boarding-school at the age of six. But 
what becomes then of the universal 
nature of the Shaw argument? After 
a powerful indictment against human 
and social relations, we are reminded 
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that the indictment will hold only for 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The thought occurs that 
the trouble may not be with human 
nature but with the United Kingdom, 
and that instead of revising the home 
and parenthood and sex relations, we 
might revise the British educational 
system. It is as if I were to arise with 
uplifted arms to heaven and cry out, 
‘Make a clean sweep of the past,O my 
brethren; away with the superstitions 
of family and church and courts and 
the school. Substitute love and reason 
for law and reticence, and a glorious 
new age shall dawn for the people of 
the Twenty-second Assembly District 
in the County of New York!’ 


IV 


I should be more vehement against 
the complicated and expensive machin- 
ery of Montessorians and Eurythmi- 
cians if I believed their methods to be 
really as efficacious as people would 
have me believe. I should then protest 
against the refinements of an educa- 
tional system which were within the 
reach only of the privileged few. Iam 
enough of a sans-culotte to grow angry 
at the thought of all those beautifully 
balanced systems of pedagogy, of edu- 
cation through music and the dance 
and rhythmic physical development, 
which demand elaborate plants, expen- 
sive teachers, and a leisureliness which 
the state and the city can never sup- 
ply to the children of the masses. If 
I were a revolutionist of the ardent 
type, I should be content to make 
education difficult and expensive, and 
then insist that all children have it. 
But I am not a revolutionary optimist, 
and until the modern state is prepared 
to spend on its schools fifty times as 
much as it does to-day, I resent the 
tendency toward a double system of 
education, one of joyous and harmonic 
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development for the children of the 
rich and one of mechanical routine and 
hard practicality for the other nine 
children out of ten. 

That is, I don’t resent it. What I 
mean is that I should resent it if the 
advantages of the costly individualistic 
system of the Montessorians and Eu- 
rythmicians were really superior to the 
ready-made-store-clothes education of- 
fered to the children of the democracy. 
The expensive educational systems are 
not a cause but an effect. Any system 
adopted by the rich for the education 
of their children will result in the bring- 
ing up of sanguine, self-assertive, har- 
moniously developed thoroughbreds. 
As between the graduate of the Eu- 
rythmic schools of Jacques Dalcroze 
and the graduate of Public School No. 
55, Manhattan, I admit that the former 
will approach much nearer to the Hel- 
lenic ideal of free-stepping, graceful, 
masterful individuality. But it is not 
Montessori and Dalcroze who make 
the child of the income-tax-paying 
classes a superchild. It is the habit of 
paying income tax that produces su- 
perchildren. The medieval methods 
of Eton and Harrow have been turning 
out precisely the ideal product in the 
shape of the English gentleman, if poise, 
a rich appetite, and the assumption 
of one’s own supreme worth are what 
you are striving for. 

Iam enough of a sans-culotte to have 
been rather cast down when it was 
decided to send Harold to a private 
school. There were reasons enough. 
The boy’s health, upon experiment, was 
not equal to the strain of a school-day 
from nine till three in the afternoon 
(actually, Harold’s school-day began 
at eight in the morning because of the 
part-time system enforced by the over- 
crowding of the classes, which Montes- 
sori will have to take into considera- 
tion). Harold’s day now is from nine 
till one, with a brief recess for play and 
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an intermission for lunch if desired; 
and a schedule of physical training, 
nature-study, clay-modeling, basket- 
weaving, and pageant rehearsals hold 
out the promise that there will be no 
overtaxing of the child’s mind. (Once 
more I fall victim to my antiquated 
prejudices, when I imply that model- 
ing in clay and sewing Indian costumes 
do not involve a strain on the mind. 
I know that the newer psychology and 
the newer pedagogy have shown that 
there is more cerebration involved in 
cutting out paper patterns than in mem- 
orizing the multiplication table. But 
Iam slave to the old vocabulary. The 
reader forewarned will make the pro- 
per deductions.) 

Nevertheless I did feel a pang at sep- 
arating Harold from the public school. 
Emmeline laughed and asked whether 
I was afraid that Harold would turn 
out a snob. Perhaps I was a bit afraid 
of that, but at bottom it was not fear 
that Harold would go to the bad in the 
private school, but that he would do 
very well there. In other words, it was 
the feeling I have just expressed, 
whether it was fair that Harold should 
be put into the way of having a very 
delightful time at school, with light 
hours under splendid hygienic condi- 
tions and work reduced largely to play, 
while so many children of his age can- 
not afford such advantages. That is, 
not advantages. As I have said, Har- 
old will probably not get more out 
of his small, carefully guarded classes 
than the other children will get out of 
the overcrowded classes in the public 
school. But as a sign of social inequal- 
ity the thing offended me. If you will, 
you may call this a gospel of envy. But 
in my heart I could not help taking 
sides with the children of the disinher- 
ited against Harold as a representative 
of the exploiting classes. 

As to the fear of Harold’s turning in- 
to a snob, that has long been shown to 
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be completely unfounded. On this sub- 
ject Harold’s itinerary from his school 
to Belshazzar Court is illuminating ev- 
idence. I have said that in the morning 
Harold trots to school. In the morn- 
ing Harold probably gets to school in 
five minutes. Returning, it takes him 
half an hour. Emmeline has questioned 
him on the subject. It appears that in 
returning from school Harold maps a 
course due north by west by east by 
south, so as to cover every local bit of 
topography which comes within his 
knowledge during the play hours of the 
afternoon. He tacks around unneces- 
sary corners. He beats his way up a 
hill in the park which is a favorite tour- 
ney place for the marble-players of the 
vicinity. He skirts the shore of sev- 
eral window-displays, to the contents 
of which he has turned the conver- 
sation at home on several occasions. 
For five minutes at a time he is totally 
becalmed against some smooth ex- 
panse of brick wall excellent for hand- 
ball practice, or on a sheltered corner 
for a bit of preliminary knuckle exer- 
cises with his agates and his ‘immies.’ 
The White Wing flushing the pavement 
engages Harold’s attention for as long 
as the work may seem to demand. 
Then, having assured himself that the 
world at one-thirty in the afternoon is 
very muchas he left it at six o’clock the 
night before, he hastens to his lunch. 
No, there is little danger of the boy’s 
growing up an aristocrat. The fierce 
democracy of the Street has him in its 
grasp. He chooses his playmates by 
preference from the lower classes. He 
is like Walt Whitman in the way he 
singles out the dirtiest little boy in the 
block and says to him ‘Camerado.’ 
He takes the world of his fellow men as 
he finds it. When Harold was first sent 
off to school Emmeline was concerned 
to find a nice little boy for him to play 
with. She found one in a classmate of 
Harold’s. We invited him to the house 
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and in half an hour a considerable por- 
tion of the wall-paper in Harold’s room 
was hanging in fringes. But in spite of 
a common basis of taste and tempera- 
ment the two boys were not much to- 
gether, for the very reason, I presume, 
that their friendship had been to some 
extent imposed on them from above. 

No; Harold’s tastes go down straight 
to the foundations of our social struc- 
ture. Without recognizing class dis- 
tinctions, he would rather play marbles 
with the son of a retail tradesman than 
with the son of a college professor, with 
the son of a janitor than with the son 
of a store-keeper. If the janitor is a 
Negro so much the better. The Negro 
boys have an advantage over Harold 
in the matter of tint at the beginning 
of a game of marbles. But within half 
an hour Harold has overcome the hand- 
icap. If anything, his is the deeper 
shade of brown, though his color is not 
so evenly distributed. In such a guise 
I can recognize Harold by a sort of in- 
stinct. But the only way in which a 
stranger could tell the child of Cau- 
casian descent from the child of the 
Hamite would be by measuring Har- 
old’s cephalic index. 


Vv 


It is a serious problem — the profits 
of democracy and the price we must 


pay. There are the obvious advant- 
ages: the boy’s education in the sense 
of human fellowship without regard to 
caste and color; his education in the 
rough and ready but fairly equitable 
laws of the street; his gain in self-confi- 
dence and self-restraint in play; not to 
mention the extremely beneficent ef- 
fect on his appetite and his digestion. 
I have watched the boy at his marbles 
in the park, more eager, more drunken 
with the joy of existence, than he is at 
school or in the house. I have seen him 
sprawl down on his knees and with the 
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pad of his palm and four outstretched 
fingers measure off eight or ten horrible 
hand-spaces in the dust from the hole 
to his opponent’s marble. I have seen 
him rise from the earth like Antaeus, 
triumphant but horribly besmirched, 
with the blue of his eyes gleaming pi- 
ratically through the circumjacent soil; 
I have watched him and rejoiced and 
had my qualms. 

The price that Harold pays for de- 
mocracy is in a slovenliness of speech 
which I find offensive and Emmeline 
finds utterly distracting. It seems a 
pity to have his school drill in phonet- 
ics and the memorizing of good litera- 
ture vitiated by the slurred and clipped 
syllables of the street. Harold says, ‘It 
is me,’ and frequently he says, ‘It is 
nuttin’.” The final g of the participle 
has virtually disappeared from his vo- 
cabulary. He sometimes says, ‘I ain’t 
got nuttin’. While Emmeline is dis- 
tracted I am merely offended, because 
I recall that there is a great body of 
linguistic authority growing up in fa- 
vor of Harold’s democratic practices in 
phonetics and grammar. When Harold 


‘ says, ‘It is me,’ Professor Lounsbury 


should worry. By the time Harold 
grows up it will probably be good gram- 
mar to say, ‘I ain’t got nothing.’ By 
the time Harold grows up, the Deca- 
logue, in its latest recension, will read, 
‘Thou shalt not have none other gods 
before I,’ and, ‘Thou shalt not bear 
no false witness against none of thy 
neighbors.’ I must not forget that 
whereas I was brought up on Mat- 
thew Arnold, De Quincey, and Ste- 
venson, Harold is growing up in the 
age of John Masefield. If literature is 
to be racy of the soil —and for that 
matter if not only our speech and our 
literature, but our morals and our so- 
cial outlook are to be racy of the soil — 
if in every section of life the cry is to be 
back to the land, to the primitive, to 
the unashamed, sex-education, untram- 
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meled art, democracy at its broadest, 
if — well, what I mean is that in any 
civilization based upon close contact 
with the soil Harold will not be lost. 
Soil is right in his line. 

I am less concerned with the effect of 
the street upon Harold’s vernacular 
because the boy seems gratefully im- 
mune against the more sordid aspects 
of the open-air life. His phonetics and 
grammar are deteriorating, but there 
is no trace of foulness in his speech or 
in his thoughts. The reason is that Har- 
old’s open-air activities are confined 
entirely to play. His democracy centres 
about the ball ground and the marble 
pit. His absorption in games is so com- 
plete — too complete to judge by the 
nervous exhaustion it sometimes brings 
— that it leaves no leisure or incli- 
nation for idle speech. His technical 
vocabulary of the game is complete. 
I sometimes marvel at the ease with 
which he has mastered the patois of 
sport — those cabalistic words which, 
shouted at the proper moment, signify 
that Harold prefers to let his marble 
rest and have his opponent shoot at 
him, or that he has chosen to mark off 
so many hand-spaces in the dirt and 
shoot at his opponent. But once the 
game is done he comes upstairs. He 
does not share in the peripatetics of the 
gang, and he knows absolutely nothing 
of the premature intimacies of street 
childhood with the bitterness of life. 
On the whole I find the balance is in 
favor of marbles and democracy. 

Harold in the open air is an exceed- 
ingly important factor and a badly ne- 
glected one in present-day discussion 
of the child. The talk is either of the 
school or the home. If play is taken 
into account it is the regulated play of 
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the school-ground. Yet the street, as 
the citadel of the liberties of the child, 
is overlooked. Take the actual ques- 
tion of hours in Harold’s day. He 
spends nearly twelve hours in bed, 
from seven to seven. He spends two 
hours, almost, at his meals. He spends 
four hours at school. He spends five 
hours, at least, in play. Under such an 
arrangement all talk about the despo- 
tism of school and the despotism of 
parents loses meaning to me. I have 
shown that the boy’s school-life is hap- 
py- But even if it were not, even if his 
body and soul were subjected to the 
tyrannies Mr. Bernard Shaw calls up, 
those twelve hours of sleep and five 
hours of play are a reservoir of physi- 
cal and spiritual recuperation which 
would make life more than tolerable to 
Harold. On the whole I think I am 
not less sensitive than Harold to pain 
and oppression. But if my employer 
were to let me sleep twelve hours in 
the twenty-four and play five hours 
and spend two hours at table, I should 
consider myself a very happy man. 

I have reserved my confession for 
the very last. I find it difficult to take 
school at Harold’s age — or for that 
matter at any age — seriously enough 
to grow extremely agitated over its 
problems. Montessori or Dr. Birch — 
the difference is not vast. Naturally I 
do not goas far as Mr. Squeers. School 
is just a ripple on the surface of the 
ocean of young life and feeling, and 
whether the ripple shapes after the 
Froebel pattern or the Montessori 
wrinkle, makes little difference to the 
depths below. I can make the asser- 
tion with confidence about Harold 
without any very precise knowledge of 
what are the depths in him. 
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BY GEORGE B. 


I 


Tue Italian declaration of neutrality 
in the present war, coming as it did 
most unexpectedly, was received with 
varying emotions in the chancelleries 
of Europe. Germany and Austria, who 
had evidently counted on the active 
support of an Italian army, scarcely 
veiled their disappointment in an ur- 
gent although correctly worded protest 
made by their ambassador at Rome, 
while England, France, and Russia 
were almost hysterically delighted on 
receiving the news that they had one 
less enemy to deal with. 

While the exact terms of the Triple 
Alliance have never been publicly an- 
nounced, the German-Austrian protest 
was predicated on the assumption that 
under them any two of the allies were 
required to defend the third in the 
event of an attack upon the latter. 
Although Germany had declared war 
against France, it was held that certain 
alleged acts of aggression committed 
by France constituted an attack upon 
Germany within the meaning of the 
treaty of alliance. 

To this protest the Italian Foreign 
Minister, the. Marchese di San Giuli- 
ano, replied that the acts complained 
of had unquestionably been offset by 
similar acts on the part of Germany, 
and that, petty incidents aside, the 
vital fact remained that Germany had 
declared war against France, which in 
the judgment of the Italian govern- 
ment absolved Italy from taking any 
part in the war as a member of the 
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Triplice. Signore Giolitti, the former 
Italian Prime Minister, went even fur- 
ther than this, and was quoted by the 
Italian newspapers as saying that in 
his judgment Italy would have been 
perfectly justified as a member of the 
Triple Alliance in remaining neutral, 
even had Germany or Austria been 
actually and openly attacked. 

Apart from the purely academic dis- 
cussion as to what possible benefit to 
its members the Triple Alliance could 
have afforded under Signore Giolit- 
ti’s interpretation, the chief interest of 
those concerned in Italian affairs has 
been confined to speculation on the 
probable cause of Italy’s action. The 
present Italian government has on the 
one hand been accused of selfishness, 
and on the other hand has been praised 
for its patriotism and statesmanship. 
As a matter of fact both critics and 
admirers are partly right and partly 
wrong. 

To any one familiar with Italian 
affairs and recent Italian political his- 
tory, the underlying causes of the ac- 
tion of the Salandra ministry have been 
more or less obvious. Signore Salandra 
and his colleagues declared the neutral- 
ity of Italy because they believed 
such action to be for the best inter- 
ests of their country, and because cir- 
cumstances allowed them no option in 
the matter. 

To understand their reasons, it is 
necessary to understand Italy’s original 
attitude toward the Triple Alliance, 
which has probably been ended forever 
by the declaration of universal war. 
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More than fifty years ago Massimo 
d’Azeglio said, ‘We have made an 
Italy, it now behooves us to make 
Italians.’ The effort to make Italians, 
in other words to transform Italy from 
a geographical expression into anation, 
has been the life-work of almost every 
government since the time of Cavour. 
Depretis and Minghetti, during their 
long years of power, kept Italy in the 
straight path of economic develop- 
ment, free from the entanglements and 
cost of world-politics. Crispi, who suc- 
ceeded them, inspired by his Sicilian 


imagination, dreamed of making Italy . 


a first-class power, the equal of the 
great nations of the earth, regardless 
of the fact that she was then only a 
poor and weak community, as yet not 
united into the Italian nation she has 
since become. 

The immediate results of Crispi’s 
policy were the Triple Alliance, organ- 
ized just a quarter of a century ago, 
and the disastrous war in Abyssinia, 
which cost him his political life. The 
ultimate results were an ever-increasing 
burden of taxation for the army and 
navy, which her allies required Italy to 
maintain as the price of their support, 
and a disastrous panic. 

The financial and commercial panic 
of 1887 was followed by a period of 
industrial depression which in its turn 
was followed by similar periods ten and 
twenty years later. Until quite recent- 
ly the efforts of Signore Crispi’s suc- 
cessors have been directed to further- 
ing national development at home by 
means of industrial and commercial 
progress, rather than by political ad- 
vertisement abroad. 

The Triple Alliance was renewed 
when it expired, and in support of it a 
large army and navy were maintained 
at really great national sacrifice. Italy 
had assumed the obligations of a great 
power, without a great power’s re- 
sources; but like a family of moderate 
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means associating with millionaires, 
she was ashamed to confess her poverty 
and find friends in her own class. She 
preferred to make every sacrifice at 
home, to pinch and skimp in her house- 
keeping, so as to make a more or less 
impressive appearance among her rich 
associates. 

That Italy’s wealth is rapidly in- 
creasing is undoubtedly true. During 
the last ten years her progress has been 
really extraordinary, and given another 
quarter of a century of peaceful devel- 
opment, she will undoubtedly become 
in fact the first-class power that many 
Italians already imagine her to be. 

During the last decade her imports 
have increased steadily year by year, 
from Lire 1,813,416,108 in 1903, to Lire 
3,637,770,589 in 1913; her exports from 
Lire 1,493,028,188 to Lire 2,503,913,622 
in the same period; or an increase in 
both exports and imports during the 
decade of Lire 2,835,239,915, — 85 per 
cent. During the same decade the circu- 
lation of her banks has increased from 
Lire 1,236,030,000 to Lire 2,283,509,- 
000, their reserves from Lire 862,629,- 
000 to Lire 1,661,379,000, and their dis- 
counts from Lire 2,368,537,000 to Lire 
3,899,857,000; while the amount on de- 
posit in the Postal Savings Banks has 
increased from Lire 869,224,123 to 
Lire 1,948,561,882, and the number of 
depositors from 4,969,588 to 5,780,010. 
During the last seven years her rail- 
ways have increased their passenger re- 
ceipts from Lire 154,944,000 in 1906 
to Lire 218,619,000 in 1913, and their 
freight receipts from Lire 246,115,000 
to Lire 331,881,000; while from 1902 
to 1912 her merchant marine increased 
from 68,876,772 tons to 113,724,221 
tons. 

In 1903, 275,339 Italians emigrated 
across the seas, while ten years later 
the number of trans-oceanic emigrants 
had increased to 444,780, of whom 
23,835 went to Brazil, 107,048 to the 
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Plata, 310,991 to the United States, 
and 2906 elsewhere. It has been esti- 
mated that the Italian emigrants an- 
nually send back to the mother country 
some $50,000,000, of which probably 
$35,000,000 comes from the United 
States, while another $25,000,000 is 
annually spent in Italy by foreign 
tourists. 

Though the sulphur industry has not 
recovered fromitscollapseof some years 
ago, and is in a far from flourishing 
condition, the production of the lead, 
silver, and zinc mines has increased 
50 per cent in ten years. Manufactures 
are in a most prosperous condition 
generally, showing large increases in 
the last decade. The output of silk has 
remained almost stationary, but the 
production of chemicals, beet-sugar, 
spirits, and beer, has more than 
doubled. Italy’s lack of coal has been 
largely compensated by the develop- 
ment of her water-power, the number 
of ettowatt hours having increased 
from 454,634,034 in 1903 to 1,826,740,- 
838 in 1913, or over 300 per cent. 

Three years ago Signore Giolitti, the 
Prime Minister, deeming Italian eco- 
nomic conditions sufficiently satisfac- 
tory for his purpose, resolved to put 
the finishing touches to the structure 
of Italian nationality so carefully 
erected by his predecessors. Whatever 
may have been the immediate cause of 
the Italian-Turkish War, its underlying 
reason was undoubtedly’ the desire of 
the Italian government tocomplete the 
work of national unification by means 
of a fervid appeal to the patriotism of 
the people in calling upon them to fight 
for Italy. For the moment Signore 
Giolitti’s policy seemed triumphantly 
successful. With Tripoli and Cyrenaica 
Italian colonies, Italians began to pic- 
ture themselves embarked upon a 
career of world-conquest and of empire 
beyond the seas, with the glories of 
Imperial Rome reincarnate under the 
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zgis of the House of Savoy. But the 
enthusiasm of victory and the dreams 
of military prowess were soon forgotten 
in the dull reality of paying the costs 
of conquest. 


II 


While Italy had been developing 
toward nationhood a revolution had 
been quietly taking place on Italian 
soil, which, scarcely noticed and hardly 
understood, had completely changed 
the form of Italian political life. Until 
recently, modern Italy, like all self- 
governing countries during the last 
half of the nineteenth century, had been 
ruled by a middle-class aristocracy, a 
bourgeois ruling caste, composed of 
merchants and shopkeepers, lawyers, 
physicians, and other professional men, 
who, by means of a limited franchise, 
were able to exclude the vast majority 
of the people from any share in gov- 
ernment. But the proletariat, so long 
dormant, at last awakened to self-con- 
sciousness, and toa realization of its 
power, and the last Giolitti ministry 
was forced to grant universal manhood 
suffrage. The first election under the 
changed conditions was held last year, 
and inaugurated a new era in Italian 
history. 


Despite the growing prosperity of 
Italy, the burdens of taxation have 
been constantly growing. The cost of 
the Triple Alliance has progressed 
greatly during the last ten years, and 
has made Italy one of the most heavi- 
ly taxed countries in Europe, in pro- 
portion to her population. In 1890, 
the first year of the existence of the 
treaty, the total revenues of the king- 
dom were Lire 1,540,001,000, the total 
expenditures were Lire 1,617,241,000; 
twenty-five years later (1912-13) the 
revenue had increased to Lire 2,528,- 
874,000 (about 40 per cent), and the 
expenditures to Lire 2,536,488,000 
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(about 37 per cent), while from 1901 
to 1911, the population had increased 
only 6.6 per cent. 

The increased cost of living, due to 
many causes other than increased tax- 
ation, coupled with a disproportionate- 
ly small increase in wages, spread a 
spirit of great discontent throughout 
proletarian Italy, which found its first 
opportunity of effective expression at 
the first election held under universal 
suffrage. Dissatisfied Italians are no- 
thing if not thorough in the means they 
employ in the effort to redress their 
grievances. There are four political 
parties in Italy which are frankly revo- 
lutionary and seek by varying methods 
to overturn the House of Savoy and 
the constitution. The Republicans 
and Socialists took part in the last elec- 
tion with the avowed purpose of using 
the present constitution for its own 
undoing: in other words, with the ex- 
pressed intention of bringing about the 
social revolution by peaceful and quasi- 
constitutional means. The anarchists 
and syndicalists declined to go to the 
polls, preferring to follow a_ policy 
of propaganda by act; in other words, 
they seek to overturn society by any 
unlawful means, such as the general 
strike or open and active violence. 
These four revolutionary parties work 
in sympathy and harmony with one 
another, and probably include a large 
majority of the Italian proletariat. 


Ill 


At the meeting of the first Parlia- 
ment elected under universal suffrage 
Signore Giolitti found himself con- 
fronted by a Chamber of Deputies con- 
taining more than a third of Socialist 
and Republican members, supported 
outside by a large, well-organized, and 
enthusiastic constituency, composed of 
all the revolutionary elements, and a 
constitutional majority composed of 
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several minority groups held together 
in a ‘bloc’ by the force of Signore 
Giolitti’s personality, by gratitude for 
favors already given, and by the hope 
of favors yet to come. 

Signore Giolitti is the most experi- 
enced, the most resourceful, and the 
ablest politician in Italian public life. 
He has been four times prime minister, 
and during the intervals between his 
ministries he has made and destroyed 
governments almost at will. For fif- 
teen years he has been the dictator, or 
rather the ‘ boss,’ of Italy. When he 
came back to power after the general 
election the problem before him was 
peculiarly difficult. His hold upon the 
Chamber, and therefore upon political 
life, was more precarious than ever in 
his career. For the first time he was 
confronted by a well-organized and 
uncompromising opposition, which re- 
fused to be pacified and declined to 
be bought. His own followers were 
frightened by the strength of their op- 
ponents, and like all middle-class poli- 
ticians were inclined to compromise 
with the proletariat on the first trial 
of strength. 

Two questions gave him the great- 
est cause for alarm. The first was the 
demand of the admirably organized 
union of the employees in the state 
railways for an increase in their pay, 
amounting to nearly Lire 15,000,000. 
The second was the necessity .of meet- 
ing the deferred payment of the cost 
of the Turkish War. 

It was generally recognized that the 
railway employees were pitifully un- 
derpaid; but with a deficit in the bud- 
get, and with the highest passenger 
and freight rates on earth, the prob- 
lem of granting the demand of the men 
presented very serious difficulties. 

The question of paying the price of 
victory over the Turks was even more 
delicate. Signore Giolitti’s friends had 
made the boast that the war in Tripoli 
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was fought without borrowing a penny, 
and without increasing taxation. The 
statement was at the time generally 
believed, and Signore Giolitti acquired 
much fame as a remarkable financier. 
He naturally dreaded the repercussion 
upon his own fortunes of the discovery 
of the actual state of affairs. He and 
his supporters insisted that the sacri- 
fice entailed by membership in the 
Triple Alliance had been more than 
compensated by the complaisance of 
Germany and Austria in keeping the 
ring while Italy and Turkey fought. 
These financial sacrifices in the past 
were, they claimed, the only cost of 
the Turkish War. As a matter of fact, 
while the Giolitti ministry borrowed 
no money abroad, it did borrow money 
at home by the issue of treasury notes 
to the amount of about Lire 250,000,- 
000, which of course, have had to be 
redeemed. There has been a general 
impression among Italians that by 
some mysterious financial magic the 
Turkish war was paid for out of econo- 
mies. It actually cost, from the begin- 
ning of hostilities up to December 31, 
1913, Lire 1,149,758,000, or, roughly, 
$230,000,000. In addition to this the 
new colonial budget, including the cost 
of the desultory war, which still re- 
quires the presence of 100,000 men in 
Africa, amounts for the present year 
to Lire 84,000,000, making the increase 
in the army budget for this year, in 
a time of nominal peace, the sum of 
Lire 250,000,000. 

Signore Giolitti is no longer young, 
his health was not of the best, and 
he was tired of office. The pro- 
blems before him, problems of his own 
creation, were more than he cared 
to attempt to solve, and quite unex- 
pectedly he resigned. He shifted the 
burdens of power to the shoulders of 
Signore Salandra, a deputy, who had 
held office in a previous government. 
Signore Salandra retained three mem- 
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bers of the last Giolitti cabinet, includ- 
ing the Marchese de San Giuliano as 
Foreign Minister. 

The Salandra government began its 
career by dodging responsibility wher- 
ever it was possible. The grievances of 
the railway servants were referred to 
a commission, with the promise to the 
men that some increase would be made 
in the rates of pay, while the increases 
in the budget were laid at the door of 
Signore Giolitti and his colleagues. 

Signore Salandra was beginning to 
dream of a quiet and uneventful official 
career when the syndicalist general 
strike of last June rudely awakened 
him. The general strike disclosed the 
fact that the anti-dynastic and revolu- 
tionary forces in Italy are so well or- 
ganized and so powerful that no gov- 
ernment can afford to ignore them. For 
two days all Italy, and for a week Ro- 
magna and the Marches, lay at the 
mercy of the mob. 

Speculation as to how a man of 
blood and iron might have dealt with 
the situation is of little interest in com- 
parison with actual events. Signore Sa- 
landra appears to have been so fearful 
of losing his majority in the Chamber 
of Deputies that he permitted the strike 
to run its course, until the strike lead- 
ers in their own good time brought it 
to an end. 

On the adoption of the budget, Par- 
liament was prorogued and Signore 
Salandra, somewhat weakened in pub- 
lic estimation by his handling of the 
general strike, turned his attention to 
repairing the damage to his political 
reputation caused by a week of law- 
lessness. 


IV 


It was fortunate for Italy that when 
her two allies, Germany and Austria, 
went to war without consulting her 
and with an unexpectedness that has 
no parallel in history, she had at the 
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head of her Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs one of her few statesmen. The 
Marchese di San Giuliano is a Sicilian, 
the head of an old and wealthy family, 
whose estates are near Catania, on the 
northern slope of Etna. He was trained 
by Francesco Crispi, and has had wide 
experience in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, in diplomacy, in the Department 
of Foreign Affairs, and in the Senate, 
where he now sits. More than almost 
any man in contemporaneous Italian 
public life, he has the faculty of gaug- 
ing public opinion and of understand- 
ing just how far government can go 
with popular support. He has unques- 
tionably been of the most vital serv- 
ice to his country, and to his chief, in 
solving the crisis precipitated by the 
declaration of war. 

The problem which confronted the 
Salandra ministry was two-fold: first, 
what was its duty to the allies of Italy? 
second, what was its duty to Italy her- 
self? 

The first branch of the problem was 
of comparatively easy solution: neither 
Germany nor Austria-Hungary had 
been attacked, in fact they had delib- 
erately and in cold blood brought on 
the war. Italy as a faithful ally was 
therefore left free either to join them or 
to remain neutral; and for reasons that 
will presently appear she chose the 
latter course. 

The second part of the problem was 
far more complicated, but neverthe- 
less was capable of only one possible 
answer, for the objections to her join- 
ing the allies were quite as obvious as 
were the advantages of neutrality. 

The objections were sentimental, 
economic, and political. The Triple 
Alliance has never been popular with 
the Italian people. It has, to be sure, 
flattered their pride to feel that their 
friendship has been sought by two of 
the great nationsof the earth; and when 
Crispi concluded the Triplice, Italians, 
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closing their eyes to realities, deluded 
themselves with the belief that mem- 
bership in the alliance necessarily made 
them the equal of their allies. It was, 
however, not long before they found a 
disposition on the part of their two 
associates, and especially on that of 
Germany, to treat Italy, not as their 
equal, but as the junior partner in the 
firm. 

The losses of the tariff war with 
France, which deprived Italy of her 
best market for wine, and which was 
the indirect outcome of the Triple 
Alliance, were never made good by her 
connection with the two Teutonic pow- 
ers; so that years ago Italians had 
begun to ask themselves whether the 
loss of French commercial friendship, 
and the sacrifices they were obliged to 
make in supporting a great army and 
navy, were not too large a price to 
pay for the German and Austrian 
alliances. 

The act of good will which permitted 
Italy to fight Turkey without fear of 
outside complications scarcely made 
amends for what the Triple Alliance 
had cost her in direct expenditure and 
in indirect loss. But most potent of all 
the reasons for the unpopularity of thx 
Triple Alliance is the racial fact, which 
from the beginning of all time has made 
it impossible for the Latin and Teuton 
either to understand or like each other. 
Added to this is the more recent but 
more intense hatred of the Italians for 
the Austrians. Every Italian believes 
that the Trentino and Trieste ought to 
belong to Italy. The spirit of nation- 
ality will not down, and so long as the 
Austrian Italians call to their brothers 
across the border to come and deliver 
them from the Austrian yoke, the 
spirit of Italia Irredenta will dictate 
the reply. Were the matter to be left 
to a vote of the Italian people, they 
would far rather march against Austria 
for the liberation of their brothers than 
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with Austria for the conquest of the 
world. 

Economically the risk of war was 
greater than any possible gain. For 
the first time in the history of modern 
Italy she finds herself on a really sound 
industrial basis. With expanding man- 
ufactures and commerce, with agricul- 
ture flourishing, and with a general and 
marked increase in prosperity, she has 
at last definitely emerged from eco- 
nomic medizvalism into the new and 
modern conditions of contemporaneous 
Europe. She is already holding her 
own with her industrial rivals in many 
fields of endeavor, and given a few more 
years of successful effort, she ought to 
be able to appropriate for herself a 
large share of the world market in 
directions which she is rapidly making 
peculiarly hers. 

It is not surprising that the capi- 
talistic and industrial classes of Italy 
saw no allurement in the suggestion 
of gambling the certainty of econo- 
mic prosperity against the possibility 
of military glory. 


Vv 


Strong as were the sentimental and 
economic objections to following the 
fortunes of the Triple Alliance, the 
political objections were even more 
insuperable. 

For sentimental and economic rea- 
sons the Salandra ministry felt that 
they ought not to go to war, for politi- 
cal reasons they felt that they could 
not. Under certain conditions it might 
have been possible sufficiently to over- 
come the anti-Teutonic prejudice of 
the Italian people, so that they would 
have given a half-hearted support to 
the Triplice; it might even have been 
possible to reconcile the bourgeoisie to 
the necessary economic loss involved 
in an unpopular war; but it is extremely 
doubtful if Signore Salandra could have 
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obtained the support of the proletariat 
in a war waged against another Latin 
nation. 

The general strike of last June, re- 
vealing as it did the marvelous organ- 
ization and discipline of the Italian 
proletariat, demonstrated beyond per- 
adventure the existence of an Italy 
within Italy, of which until then the 
rulers had been absolutely ignorant. 

The Italian proletariat have other 
fish to fry than foreign conquests. They 
are engaged in the effort to overthrow 
the existing form of government at 
home, peacefully if possible, forcibly if 
necessary. They have no sympathy 
either with the desires of the Haps- 
burgs or with the ambitions of the 
Hohenzollerns, regarding both as the 
natural enemies of laboring men in 
general and of Italians in particular. 
The only inducement which would 
cause them to throw their influence on 
the side of the war, would be some 
strong appeal to their passions or their 
imagination. They generally supported 
the war with Turkey, while it lasted, 
as they were inspired by the hope of a 
renewal of Italian world-power. When 
Tripoli had been conquered and the 
proletariat discovered that they were 
no nearer greatness than before, they 
forgot their disillusionment and the 
hope of foreign conquest, and once 
more turned their thoughts to the so- 
cial revolution within the boundaries 
of their own country. 

The natural impulsive chivalry of the 
Italian nature would undoubtedly cause 
the proletariat to sink their domestic 
differences, and fly to arms were their 
national or racial sympathies awak- 
ened. No government would have the 
slightest difficulty in carrying with it 
the vast majority of the Italian peo- 
ple in a war against Austria in defense 
of the Italians of Trieste or the Tren- 
tino, or against Germany in behalf of 
the Latins of France. But no govern- 
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ment would find it possible to unite the 
country in a war of aggression against 
nations of the Latin race, or to count 
on the support of the Italian masses in 
any war, unless their sympathies or 
passions were aroused. There can be 
no question that Signore Salandra real- 
ized that a declaration of war against 
Russia or France would have been the 
signal for a general strike in Italy, 
which might have resulted in the fall 
of the dynasty. 

Manifest as were the objections to 
war, the advantages of neutrality were 
equally so. During hostilities Italy is 
in a position to lose less than any other 
neutral. It is almost inconceivable 
that her neutrality should be uninten- 
tionally violated, while it would be to 
no power’s advantage to violate it 
intentionally. Happily surrounded by 
sea on all sides but one, she is protected 
on the north by the natural barrier of 
the Alps, reinforced by the buffer neu- 
tral state of Switzerland between Ger- 
many and a part of Austria and herself. 
On the northwest she touches south- 
eastern France, and on the northeast, 
southwestern Austria, — in both cases 
belligerent territory, it is true, but far 
removed from the scene of war. None 
of the belligerents wants her sword 
thrown in the scale against it, while all 
know that, failing her active support, 
her neutrality is of vital importance. 
She is in the delightful position of being 
feared and courted by all, with nothing 
to lose and everything to gain by her 
neutrality. 

So long as the war lasts Italy must 
necessarily be one of the chief sources 
of supply for both sides, as her ports 
are open and her shipping, so much as 
there is of it, is free to carry freight 
and passengers to and from all parts 
of the world. Her manufactures, her 
commerce, and her agriculture will be 
greatly stimulated, and should hostili- 
ties last for any time, will receive an 
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impetus which will endure afterwards. 
No matter who wins she must profit, 
for she is like a broker in an active 
market, who makes his commissions, 
no matter whether prices rise or fall. 

Should Germany and Austria con- 
quer, on the dismemberment of France 
which will follow conquest, Italy will 
probably fall heir to Nice and Savoy, 
taken from her by Napoleon III over 
half a century ago, as the price of his 
friendship in her quarrel with Austria; 
not that Germany loves Italy, but be- 
cause, in dismembering France, it will 
be necessary to take Nice and Savoy 
from her, and Italy is the only power 
to whom they can be given. Whereas, 
if Germany and Austria lose, the 
Trentino and Trieste with the control 
of the Adriatic, and possibly Albania, 
will very naturally be the payment for 
Italian neutrality. 

Both victor and vanquished will 
emerge from the war in a greater or less 
degree of exhaustion, while most of 
the neutrals will have suffered severe- 
ly from the cost of defending their 
neutrality. Italy, if wisely guided, will, 
on the other hand, find herself on the 
conclusion of peace more prosperous 
than ever, with her people more united 
than at any time since the beginning 
of the Turkish War, with her dynasty 
more popular than in years, and with 
discontent, for the moment at least, 
somnolent; more respected and hon- 
ored among the nations; more power- 
ful, — in short, appreciably nearer the 
realization of her dream of becoming a 
first-class power. 

Of course, the plans of the Salan- 
dra ministry may at any moment come 
to nothing. Some utterly unexpected 
event may completely upset the calcu- 
lations of the government. The sym- 
pathy of the Italians for the French, 
and their growing sympathy for the 
English, together with their antipathy 
to the Teutons, may cause an uprising 
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of the people on behalf of France and 
England, should Germany crush them. 
While on the other hand, the disgust 
of the Austrians at Italian neutrality 
may at any moment precipitate a crisis 
which will lead to hostilities. 

It does not, however, seem probable 
that Italy will depart from the course 
she has set herself. The costs and diffi- 
culties of war and the advantages of 
neutrality are both so great that Italy 
will undoubtedly prefer to be ruled 
by national self-interest rather than by 
any passing emotion. 

It may be urged, as it has been by 
the Germans and Austrians, and also 
by a section of the French and English 
press, that in remaining neutral Italy 
has been influenced entirely by selfish 
motives. The German and Austrian 


newspapers have called upon her to 
remember her treaty obligations and 
declare for the Triple Alliance; the 
English and French newspapers have 
urged her to listen to the call of old 
friendships and declare for the Triple 


Entente. Both, however, ignore the 
fact that a nation’s first duty is to 
itself, and that no government has 
the right to allow sentiment to in- 
terfere with the duty it owes its own 
people. 

In proclaiming neutrality, the Sal- 
andra ministry strictly adhered to the 
letter and the spirit of the Triple 
Alliance. To have fought with Ger- 
many and Austria would have been 
quixotic; to have fought against them 
would have been wrong. Neutrality 
was, in every way, not only the best 
policy that Italy could have followed, 
but as we have seen, it was probably 
the only course open to the government 
at the time. 

There is, moreover, in Italian neu- 
trality a moral advantage to the world 
at large that ought not to be ignored. 
If it is strictly maintained, when the 
proper time comes she will be able to 
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offer her services as mediator to both 
sides, with more prospect of success 
than any other neutral could possibly 
have. 

It may very well be that in this war 
of extermination one side or the other 
will win so conclusively that mediation 
will be out of the question. Should the 
Teutons conquer overwhelmingly, the 
destruction of France will be inevit- 
able; while, should the Teutons be 
crushed, the dismemberment of both 
the German and the Austro-Hungar- 
ian empires will follow as a matter of 
course. In either event the victor will 
scarcely tolerate the services of the 
peacemaker. 

But should the war result in the gen- 
eral financial and physical prostration 
of both combatants, — and such an 
outcome is not impossible, — our very 
civilization will be menaced unless a 
satisfactory peace can be concluded. 
Any arrangement for the cessation of 
hostilities that is not conclusive will 
result in a renewal of the war at the 
moment that either side has sufficiently 
recovered to take the field once more. 
Under such conditions a lasting peace 
can be brought about only by a neutral 
power, and of the neutrals hardly any is 
likely to be of use. The smaller powers, 
including those of South America, do 
not carry sufficient weight, while there 
is a Jealousy of the United States and a 
prejudice against us in certain quarters 
which would doubtless make our serv- 
ices unacceptable. 

Italy, on the other hand, would prob- 
ably be least objectionable to the larg- 
est number of powers. Her influence is 
important, and her strength is great. 
If she can preserve even the semblance 
of the friendship of the belligerents, she 
will be in the best possible position to 
assist them in the settlement of their 
differences, whenever conditions may 
arise which will make such settlement 
possible. 
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VI 


The early history of the Salandra 
ministry did not give promise of very 
great strength or of much capacity. It 
was openly opportunist, inclined to 
disingenuousness, and, to say the least, 
neither vigorous nor particularly cour- 
ageous. It followed a policy of post- 
poning action whenever possible, and 
of shifting responsibility to the far 
broader shoulders of its predecessors. 
Its course in reference to the demands 
of the railway servants, the increased 
military budget, and especially its 
handling of the general strike, gave 
faint hope to any friend of Italy that it 
would be capable of rising to meet a 
really great emergency. 

But to the surprise of Europe, from 
the moment that Austria served her 
ultimatum on Servia an entirely new 
spirit seemed to dominate the Italian 
government. It set itself a definite 


objective which it has pursued un- 
swervingly ever since. Weakness gave 
place to strength, hesitation to fixity of 


purpose, and with a tact, a courtesy, 
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and a firmness worthy of the best dip- 
lomatic traditions, it has gone about its 
business serenely, unmindful alike of 
the abuse of Germany and Austria and 
of the blandishments of England and 
France. 

It can scarcely be unfair to Signore 
Salandra to credit the change in the 
conduct and character of his govern- 
ment to his Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and it can safely be assumed that the 
Marchese di San Giuliano is respon- 
sible for the transformation of Italian 
policy from vacillating weakness and 
failure into what seems to be complete 
success. 

The very difficult task of preserving 
neutrality could not have been begun 
with more sagacity or a greater display 
of wise statesmanship. Whether the 
Marchese di San Giuliano is to suc- 
ceed or fail time alone can tell. If he 
fails he will at least know that he has 
failed in a good cause, while if he suc- 
ceeds the world will appreciate that 
he has not only saved Italy but has 
done much for the civilization of our 
time. 
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BY KUNO FRANCKE 


[Striving to maintain our impartiality in the 
face of what seem to us arguments of incontro- 
vertible strength, we have invited the following 
paper from Professor Francke. — Tus Eprtors.] 


WHOEVER or whatever may have 
been immediately responsible for the 
terrible cataclysm, which in the midst 
of harvest time, like a Doomsday of 
nations, has befallen Europe and all 
mankind, there can be no question that 
German ascendancy of the last half cen- 
tury has been its ultimate cause. It 
therefore behooves Germans above all 
others, with fear and trembling, but 
without flinching or subterfuge, to 
search their hearts and to ask them- 
selves whether they can really go into 
this conflict with a clear conscience 
and with trust in the justice of their 
cause. 

Whether German diplomacy under 
the régime of the present Emperor has 
been equal to its task, whether its 
efforts to guard and to increase the 
Bismarckian legacy of 1870 have al- 
ways been guided by Bismarckian fore- 
sight and Bismarckian sense of the 
attainable, is a question that only his- 
tory will be able to decide. Certain it is 
that the guidance of German destiny 
since the retirement of the great Chan- 
cellor has been confronted with well- 
nigh insuperable difficulties. On the 
one hand, a people brimming over 
with physical and intellectual vitality, 
flushed with military and industrial 
success, eager for activity in every 
field of enterprise and in all parts of the 
globe. On the other hand, a formidable 
array of obstacles against the peaceful 
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and natural expansion of this people: 
France, unwilling to forget her national 
humiliation, unequivocally refusing to 
acknowledge the settlement of 1870 as 
final, incessantly preparing for the day 
of revenge, persistently attempting to 
form threatening alliances against her 
hated foe; England, nettled by German 
business smartness, alarmed by Ger- 
man naval strength, trying to isolate 
and check and hem in the upstart in 
his every move; Russia, deeply resent- 
ful of the setback received at the Berlin 
Congress in her march to Constanti- 
nople, determined to use the Slav up- 
heaval in the Balkans as a means of 
pushing forward to the Adriatic, and 
thereby throttling German influence 
in the East. These are the interna- 
tional difficulties under which the new 
Germany has had to struggle onward. 

What has been the consequence of 
this oppressively difficult situation? 
How has Germany met it? What intel- 
lectual and moral forces has this situa- 
tion brought into play? 

No unprejudiced observer of German 
affairs, I believe, will deny that it is 
this very difficulty of maintaining her 
national preéminence which has given 
to contemporary Germany a feeling of 
solidarity and of public responsibility, 
an eager earnestness, a concentrated 
will-power, a sweep and momentum of 
constructive imagination such as no 
other nation of to-day possesses. After 
centuries of national weakness and 
obscurity, the German could at last 
feel again that he was a part of a great 
and progressive empire. Wherever he 
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went abroad —as farmer, as business 
man, as colonial administrator, as sail- 
or, as scholar and teacher — he felt be- 
hind him this new empire, surround- 
ed by rivalry and unfriendliness, but 
steadfastly holding its own, steadfast- 
ly working at the enrichment of its re- 
sources, the improvement of its social 
conditions, the strengthening of its 
manhood. And when he returned to 
his native land, he would see with joy 
and gratitude that not only in military 
organization, but in every kind of pub- 
lic and private activity, in city-plan- 
ning, in care for the poor, in industrial 
codperation, in scientific farming and 
forestry, in research of every kind, in 
every form of popular instruction, in 
literature and the fine arts, Germany 
was striding ahead of the rest of the 
world. 

Seldom has an individual been so 
perfect an embodiment of a national 
movement as Emperor William II is of 
this new Germany. All his acts and 
utterances have been inspired by the 
one desire of developing German char- 
acter to its utmost. It is impossible to 
go through the four volumes of his 
‘Speeches and Addresses’ without be- 
ing profoundly impressed with the in- 
domitable striving for national great- 
ness incarnated in this man. Richard 
Wagner’s Parsifal and the Nietzschean 
Superman seem combined in him. 
Every phase of life appeals to him; and 
in every phase of life he wants his 
Germans to excel. 

He admonishes schoolboys to think 
of what their country will need of them 
when they are men, to abstain from 
alcohol, to strengthen their bodies and 
minds by hard work and hard sport, 
to strive after that harmony of life 
which the Greeks possessed and which 
‘is sadly lacking to-day.’ He appeals 
to school-teachers to make their pupils 
above all at home in the things nearest 
at hand, to make achievement rather 
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than knowledge the goal of instruction. 
He holds up to university students the 
spiritual heroes of the German past, 
from Walther von der Vogelweide to 
Schiller and Goethe, and warns them 
‘not to waste their strength in cosmo- 
politan dreams, or in one-sided party 
service, but to exert it to make stable 
the national idea and to foster the 
noblest German thoughts.’ His own 
sons he urges to labor incessantly to 
make themselves true personalities, 
taking as their guide Jesus, ‘the most 
personal of all personalities,’ to make 
their work a source of joy to their fel- 
lowmen, —‘for there is nothing more 
beautiful than to take pleasure jointly 
with others,’ — and where this is im- 
possible, to make their work at least 
contribute something useful. Upon his 
officers he impresses the extreme neces- 
sity of firmness of character; for ‘vic- 
tories are won by spiritual strength.’ 

Addressing the large mine-owners of 
Prussia, he insists that it is the duty of 
the State to regulate ‘the protection 
which the workingman should enjoy 
against an arbitrary and limitless ex- 
ploitation of his labor; the limitation 
of child-labor with reference to the dic- 
tates of humanity and of the laws of 
natural development; the position of 
woman in the house of the laboring 
man, which is morally and economical- 
ly of the greatest importance for the 
family life.’ 

Speaking to the professors of the 
University of Berlin, he points out the 
need of ‘institutions that transcend the 
limits of a university and serve no- 
thing but research, free from the de- 
mands made by instruction, although 
in close touch with the university.’ 
At a gathering of German sculptors 
and painters he proclaims that ‘art 
should be a help and an educational 
force for all classes of our people, giv- 
ing them the chance, when they are 
tired after hard labor, of growing 
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strong by the contemplation of ideal 
things. Attention to ideals is one of the 
greatest tasks of culture, and all our 
people must work at it, if we are to set 
a good example to the other nations; 
for culture, in order to do its task well, 
must permeate every stratum of soci- 
ety. But it cannot do this if art refuses 
its help and pushes people into the 
gutter instead of elevating them.’ 

The need of human fellowship and 
mutual forbearance for national pur- 
poses he impresses upon a Westphalian 
audience by reference to personal expe- 
riences: ‘During my long reign I have 
had to do with many people, and have 
suffered much at their hands; often 
they have hurt me unconsciously, but 
often also, I regret to say it, very inten- 
tionally. When in such moments my 
anger threatened to master me and I 
was tempted to avenge myself, I have 
asked myself, how best can wrath be 
stilled and charity grow strong? I have 
found only one answer, and that was 
based on the observation that all men 
are human and even if they hurt us, 
they have souls given them from on 
high, whither all of us wish to return. 
Thanks to their souls, they too carry 
with them parts of the Creator.’ And 
at the Prize Singing Contest at Frank- 
fort, for male choruses, instituted by 
him, in the presence of thousands of 
singers of all classes of society he extols 
the simplicity of the good old German 
folk-song against the artificiality and 
affectedness of modern tone-paintings, 
and he thanks among the singers par- 
ticularly the ‘men of the brawny hand, 
the large number of men who have 
come from the hammer, the anvil, and 
the forge. They must have sacrificed 
to this work the sleep of many a 
night.’ 

Perhaps the most impressive, how- 
ever, of all these utterances and the one 
most characteristic of contemporary 
German feeling, is a passage from a 
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speech delivered soon after the Emper- 
or’s return from Palestine. ‘During 
my stay in that foreign country, where 
we Germans miss the woods and the 
beautiful sheets of water which we 
love, I often thought of the lakes of 
Brandenburg and their clear sombre 
depths, and of our forests of oaks and 
pines. And then I said to myself, that 
after all we are far happier here than 
in foreign lands, although the people of 
Europe often pity us. Surely, many 
and varied experiences of an elevating 
nature I have had in that country, 
partly religious, partly historical, and 
partly also connected with modern life. 
My most inspiring experience, however, 
was to stand on the Mount of Olives, 
and see the spot where the greatest 
struggle ever fought in the world, the 
struggle for the redemption of man- 
kind, was fought out by one man. This 
experience induced me to renew on 
that day my oath of allegiance, as it 
were, to God on high. I swore to do my 
very best to knit my people together, 
and to destroy whatever tended to dis- 
integrate them.’ 

These are the utterances of an indi- 
vidual. But they are typical of what 
millions of Germans feel, what Ger- 
many as a nation feels. Nothing could 
be more erroneous than to think that 
German ascendancy of the last genera- 
tion has been merely industrial and 
commercial. A new idealism, a substan- 
tial enthusiasm for good government, 
for social justice, for beauty and joy, 
for fullness and richness of individual 
character, have accompanied it. 

Can there be any doubt that Ger- 
many to-day is the best governed 
country of the world? How utterly 
absurd it is to speak of the present 
conflict — as many American newspa- 
pers do—as a conflict between mil- 
itary despotism, represented by Ger- 
many, and peaceful democracy, repre- 
sented by the strange partnership of 
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Russia, Japan, England, and France. 
How sad it is to see men like Bergson 
and Maeterlinck so hopelessly deluded 
as to invoke their countrymen against 
‘the German barbarians, the enemy of 
mankind.’ Where in Germany is there 
a parallel to the travesties upon justice 
to which the decisions of French courts 
and juries, from the degradation of 
Dreyfus to the acquittal of Mme. 
Caillaux, have accustomed the world? 
Where in Germany is there —or at 
least has there been until this dreadful 
War engulfed her —a brutalized pro- 
letariat such as is the spectre of London 
and Liverpool? Where in Germany is 
there anything comparable to the as- 
tounding corruption of official Russia, 
made manifest in the Russo-Japanese 
war? It is certainly not an accident, 
that neither Syndicalism, so rampant 
both in France and England, nor Anar- 
chism, the terror of Russian autocracy, 
has gained any foothold on German 
soil. The enthusiasm for good govern- 
ment, shared alike by Liberals, Con- 
servatives, Clericals, and Socialists, has 
prevented it. Indeed, the Emperor on 
the one hand, the Socialist party on 
the other, are the two most unimpeach- 
able witnesses to the passionate Ger- 
man zeal for good government. 

The German Socialists of to-day are 
something entirely different from what 
they were thirty or forty years ago. 
They have ceased to be revolution- 
ary; they have become a party of 
constructive reform. They contain 
the intellectual and moral élite of the 
German workingmen. They are per- 
forming a most valuable service in 
raising the standard of life and the 
level of citizenship of the whole labor- 
ing class. They are devoting their 
energy, not to Utopian dreams or, as 
the I. W. W. are doing in this country, 
to the propaganda of destruction, but 
to practical tasks of economic organ- 
ization, such as the establishment of 
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vast codperative societies and the intro- 
duction of compulsory life-insurance 
for all union members, and to educa- 
tional enterprises of all sorts. As mem- 
bers of the city councils in all the 
larger German towns, they are exert- 
ing a strong and wholesome influence 
upon city administration all over the 
Empire, and as the strongest single 
party in the Reichstag they take an 
important part in national legislation, 
mostly with the opposition, but not 
exclusively so. For it will be remem- 
bered that the Socialist party voted 
for the extraordinary tax bill of 1912, 
needed to carry out the military reform 
of that year. And it seems most prob- 
able that the assertion of the German 
Chancellor that the Socialist party in 
the present catastrophe is loyally 
standing by the national defense, is 
literally true. Indeed, it was a mem- 
ber of the Socialist party who, at the 
special Reichstag session of August 4, 
moved the adoption of the govern- 
ment’s bill for a war appropriation — 
a motion which was carried without a 
dissenting voice. 

Only in one point have the Social- 
ists unflinchingly and unrelentingly ar- 
rayed themselves against the present 
governmental system, and in doing so 
they are laying bare the one grave 
defect of imperial Germany: the ar- 
rogance and overbearing of the mili- 
tary and bureaucratic class. Closely 
allied as this defect is with the sterling 
rectitude and splendid efficiency of 
German military and civil officials, it is 
an anomaly in modern Germany. One 
effect of the stupendous sacrifices to 
which the entire nation is now being 
summoned, will be to sweep away the 
artificial barriers which until now have 
prevented Germany from reaping the 
full fruit of her otherwise unequalled 
methods of government. 

But it is not only in good govern- 
ment and social efficiency that Ger- 
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many during the last forty years has 
outstripped most other countries: Ger- 
man ascendancy has also manifested 
itself with striking rapidity and mas- 
siveness in the things that make for 
beauty and joy and the adornment of 
life. While Paris architecturally still re- 
tains the stamp of the second Empire, 
London that of the Victorian era, and 
while in the French provinces and the 
smaller English towns building pro- 
ceeds at a slow pace and along old lines, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Bremen, Hanover, 
Cologne, Kassel, Darmstadt, Frank- 
fort, Nuremberg, Munich, not to speak 
of many other German towns, have 
undergone veritable revolutions during 
the last generation: new city halls, 
theatres, opera-houses, museums, uni- 
versity buildings, hospitals, railway 
stations, department stores, stately 
mansions and model cottages, have 
arisen everywhere, and in it all a new 
and typically German style of archi- 
tecture seems to be developing. Much 
of it is heavy. But there certainly is 
not any longer that academic imita- 
tion and formal eclecticism of pseudo- 
Gothic and pseudo-Renaissance mem- 
ory; there is abundant evidence of 
original and powerful imagination, and 
an unmistakable striving for stateli- 
ness, proportion, symmetry, and sweep 
of outline. And a similar reaching out 
toward high goals is to be found in 
the other arts. 

What country is there in which the 
drama, the opera, and the orchestra 
exert as deep and noble an influence 
as in Germany, with its multitude of 
princely or.civic theatres, its careful 
training for the theatrical and musical 
professions, its well-informed and rev- 
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erently receptive audiences? In what 
other country could have happened 
what Professor Max Friedlaender of 
Berlin University told me happened to 
him some years ago? He was invited 
by a club of workingmen in the Krupp 
iron works at Essen to deliver to them 
a lecture on some musical subject. He 
accepted the invitation, and held an 
audience of more than a thousand 
workmen and their families — most of 
them undoubtedly of socialistic per- 
suasion — for over an hour listening 
attentively to his presentation of Jo- 
hann Sebastian Bach. These men are 
now in the regiments that have been 
hurled against the forts of Liége and 
Namur. 

Finally. Is it a presumption to say 
that there is more honest striving for 
fullness of individual character in Ger- 
many than in other countries? I be- 
lieve that there is; and I believe that 
this also is a part of that eager contest 
for ascendancy in which Germany has 
gradually outdistanced her neighbors 
— outdistanced, but not threatened. 

Is she now to be made to pay for all 
her efforts at self-improvement? Have 
these efforts not been more than merely 
national achievements? Have they not 
been a gain to humanity at large? 
Must she defend these achievements 
against a world in arms? If this desper- 
ate situation has been brought about 
by the very best there is in German 
character, then it must be accepted as 
part of the tragedy of human great- 
ness; and the only help left to Germany 
and her Emperor is to cling to the 
Horatian, — 


Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruine. 
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HINDSIGHT 


Suppose that those having the ad- 
ministration of affairs in Germany had 
thought more of future generations 
than of present glory and prowess and 
might, and suppose that they had been 
of a disposition to look at things from 
a philosophical standpoint, with minds 
open to the truth, — they might, until 
July, 1914, have reasoned thus: — 

The great need of Germany is more 
territory. Its population is very dense, 
its people industrious, and it needs a 
larger field for development. While it 
manages its own affairs with consum- 
mate ability, it has not been wholly 
successful in ruling foreigners. For 


forty-three years it has administered 
Alsace-Lorraine, but it has not estab- 
lished contentment among its people. 


On its eastern border the Poles under 
its rule are not satisfied despite the 
best German methods of government 
that have been applied to them, and 
a similar discontent and unrest pre- 
vails among the Danes in the north 
in Schleswig-Holstein. On the other 
hand, the German people are peaceful 
and law-abiding; except for the heavy 
burden of military duties, they are as 
well content as any others, and it would 
appear that so far as the Germans 
themselves are concerned, the methods 
of government and rule are sound. In 
other words, they might have said, ‘We 
Germans are good housekeepers at 
home, but are less successful abroad. 
Additional proof of this is the constant 
trouble that neighbor Austria has in 
governing Slavs and Italians. They 
are never out of difficulties over there. 
So instead of trying to convert foreign- 


ers into Germans by force, let us let 
foreigners work out their own salva- 
tion — and raise more Germans. If 
foreigners want to immigrate and be- 
come Germans, they shall be welcome; 
but instead of conquering them against 
their will, — in which event they do not 
seem to develop into German patriots, 
— we shall accept them only when they 
want to come.’ 

This is not a royal idea, nor is it in 
accord with Prussian traditions; but 
the great gifts of the German people to 
the world, their ideals, their philosophy, 
their science, their music, and their 
poetry, have not been developed under 
royal or imperial decree, nor are they 
the outcome of Prussian traditions. 

The philosophical ruler and his cab- 
inet whom I am imagining would have 
observed that the available earth is 
largely in the hands of strong powers, 
and that the cost of gaining by the 
sword sparsely settled and fertile land 
near-by is too severe a burden upon 
future generations to be considered 
until every other effort has failed. War 
kills off the best human breeding-stock 
no matter which side wins. So the 
proposal to trade would naturally pre- 
sent itself. The Germans are masters 
at trading. In looking over available 
territory near-by they could not fail 
to observe that the northern strip 
of Africa, comprising parts of Tunis, 
Algiers, and Morocco, is the very best 
part of the world now open to settle- 
ment. The desirability of this region 
has long been in German minds, as we 
have occasionally been reminded by 
the incident at Agadir and by other 
signs. But since the foreign office of 
the Empire has been in Berlin rather 
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than in Cologne, Darmstadt, or Frank- 
furt, the only method considered has 
been force, and until the outbreak of 
the war this has failed. 

Now, suppose that the suggestion had 
been made to the French authorities, 
with no ultimatum involved and with 
no reference to the royal and imperial 
grandfather of the present Kaiser or to 
anything else save the business in 
hand, that Alsace and Lorraine, despite 
over forty years of German rule, still 
remained largely French in sentiment, 
and that it had been borne in upon the 
German government that the French 
people were evidently desirous of 
obtaining possession of them again. 
The German government might have 
added that it believed that if these 
provinces were to come under French 
rule again, this might occur without 
abuse to the people living there. Ger- 
many’s new policy being German rule 
for German people, and these provinces 
persevering in their French sentiments, 
they might well have been ceded back 
to France in consideration of other 


territory and a right of way to reach it. 
The land for which these provinces 
might have been exchanged is that to 
which we have referred on the border 
of the Mediterranean in Northern 


Africa, now under French rule. Its 
extent and area could have been deter- 
mined by agreement. This was at one 
time the garden-spot of the earth, is 
rich in minerals, and Germany has 
enough people to inhabit it and develop 
it. With all cause of war between the 
two nations removed, the means of 
reaching the Mediterranean from Ger- 
many should not have been an im- 
possibility. 

My impression is that the French 
would have accepted such a proposal 
from the Germans, would have been 
generous in giving up a large share of 
their North African possessions, and 
that they would have fallen upon the 
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Germans’ necks and embraced them, 
instead of shooting them as they are 
doing now. Germany and France 
would have beena pair of nations work- 
ing together in entire amity. There 
might have been a little difficulty with 
England, but with France and Ger- 
many united in friendship, and the new 
slogan of German rule for German 
people, with no desire to control for- 
eigners, in full effect, the sting would 
have been taken from their develop- 
ment. So far as the Arab tribes of that 
part of North Africa were concerned, 
German civilization would not have 
been acceptable to them, and they 
would have had to move away in time. 
It would have been a little trouble 
instead of the great trouble now. 

The plan would not have found favor 
with the Court at Vienna, but we are 
now thinking less of dynasties than we 
are of the German people. The Aus- 
trian methods of imposing German 
rule upon Slavic peoples would not 
have found favor in Germany, where 
the people, minding their own business, 
would have seen no Muscovite menace. 
It would not be the first time that 
Germany and Austria have disagreed. 
Indeed, in course of time, the German 
part of Austria might have preferred 
to be a part of a great, strong German 
empire, rather than to persevere in the 
unsuccessful attempt to turn unwilling 
Slavs into Germans. 

Then there would have been no war, 
—no great war. In Eastern Europe 
the Hungarians and the Slavs might 
be blowing bugles and killing one 
another, but the Germans would have 
had nothing to do with it. They would 
have said, ‘It is their affair, let them 
rule themselves. Our work is to raise 
the best Germans for the future. And 
we have some military work to do in 
North Africa.’ 

Then Germany would have become 
really great. Other nations would have 
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cut down their armament as she cut 
down hers, and the Peace of Europe 
would have prevailed. Belgium would 
not have been violated. And all about 
the East, both far and near, German 
merchants and German ships would 
have been welcome, and her thousands 
and thousands of young men, the 
flower of her youth now rotting in un- 
marked graves with grief as their only 
legacy, would have begotten their kind, 
and a new and great race of people 
would have arisen to enjoy the good 
will of the world. Now the cowards 
and the inefficient and the weak will 
beget the next generation —after their 
kind. 

All this might have been, for the 
Germans are very amenable to sugges- 
tion from their rulers. It might have 
come to pass if, under the imperial 
crown, there had been as much phil- 
osophy and welcome to the truth as 
there were dreams of prancing horses 
and waving plumes and the smoke of 
battle. 


LE NOUVEAU PAUVRE 


From olden time it has been the 
privilege and the pleasure of human- 
ity to deride the newly rich; comedy, 
satire, and other forms of expression, 
literary and unliterary, have borne 
witness to the desire to point out the 
lack of standard, the ostentation, the 
selfish gloating over individual pos- 
session, of those who have been robbed 
by swift prosperity of a sense of values. 
Even in our new country, with its sud- 
den fortunes, we know well how to 
punish by gibe and jest those whose 
recent wealth gives them an undue 
sense of their own importance, result- 
ing in undue display. We make great 
sport of le nouveau riche; who is there 
to laugh at le nowveau pauvre and put 
him in his place? 

Under the impact of new thought in 
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regard to social rights and wrongs, and 
our large sense of responsibility in the 
matter of earth’s unfortunates, we are 
developing a new type, very limited in 
number, and, I fancy, limited in geo- 
graphic distribution, —I should not 
think of offering these reflections to 
any but a New England magazine! — 
of those who flaunt a new type of re- 
cent wealth. That old boasting in re- 
gard to one’s material possessions has 
given place, in these, to new boasting 
in regard to what one has not. I can 
almost imagine a seventeenth-century 
writer of character-portraits sketching 
the type as follows: — 

“He is of a demure sadness, and go- 
eth poorly clad’ —or it might even be 
she; — ‘his countenance weareth ever 
a look of mild reproof, and ever he 
watcheth to detect extravagance in his 
neighbor’s apparel; his right hand 
moveth nervously lest his left know 
that which it doeth; he walketh as one 
who would fain keep step with his fel- 
lows, yet is ever apart, wrapt in a sad 
separateness.’ 

Standards of value alter; there are 
riches and riches. It is not mere differ- 
ence in local conviction; time as well as 
space has something to do with {the 
change; but surely I detect nowadays 
among the chosen few, new causes for 
self-congratulation, a new vainglori- 
ousness. I cannot be mistaken in re- 
membering in the atmosphere about 
my far-off childhood, pride in worldly 
goods, in glossy horses, in ruffled 
gowns of silk and lace; unquestionably 
I remember a reverential tone in speak- 
ing of the rich, deepening to awe in 
speaking of the very rich. Now, how 
different! We look with pity upon the 
multi-millionaire; a suggestion that he 
is no better than he should be is in our 
very way of saying his name. A shrug 
of the shoulders, a lifting of the eye- 
brows at the mere mention of great 
riches, betrays our inner standards. 
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Doubt as to whether even honesty, let 
alone other virtues, could be his has 
been instilled into our minds by all 
that we have read concerning him and 
his kind. We act, somewhat prema- 
turely, as if we were already within 
that kingdom of heaven whose en- 
trance is so needle-hard for the rich. In 
all this we are a trifle over-assured, for 
the fact that we lack the plutocrat’s 
wealth is no proof that we have those 
other, more precious spiritual posses- 
sions whose absence we scorn in him. 
But human nature is human nature 
always, in rich folk and in poor; the 
sources of inner vanity are perhaps 
over-quick to reflect the possibility of 
changed standards. Many of us are 
growing a bit ostentatious in our pov- 
erty. Do we not point with pride at 
the clothes we do not have, the pleas- 
ures we forego, the luxuries in which 
we would not for any consideration in- 
dulge? We wear again the old street 
suit, and loftily remark to our friends 
that we cannot afford to be tailored 
anew every winter. We sit upon plat- 
forms at meetings wherein the prob- 
lems of the poor are discussed, tricked 
out in ancient garments, worn a trifle 
histrionically. There is a touch of mor- 
al snobbery in our attitude as we tell 
how little we spend on ourselves, how 
frugally we lunch, in what Spartan 
fashion we dine, with an ensuing si- 
lence suggestive of the long list of good 
causes that we are helping on. Vulgar- 
ly rich in convictions, airily intolerant 
of those who have not as great posses- 
sions as we, we flaunt our wealth, with 
a certain lack of good taste, in the faces 
of those less opinionated than our- 
selves. We are a bit self-conscious in 
displaying the evidences of this shame- 
less monopoly of virtue, and wear a 
gentle air of patronage toward our less 
fortunate fellows. Can it be, — surely 
it cannot be that the old warning could 
apply here, and that this air of superi- 
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ority may prove more of an obstacle 
than the camel’s hump at Heaven’s 
gate! 

That look of reproof on the part of 
some of the leaders of modern social 
endeavor toward those who do not 
hold their convictions, is full of dan- 
ger. Humble-minded self-indulgence 
is perhaps better than this; here, at 
least, one is one with one’s fellows. 
The situation is full of irony; endeav- 
oring to share more generously our 
worldly possessions with the poor, per- 
haps even considering the possibility 
of common ownership, we hoard in 
more than the old individualistic man- 
ner these new virtues which our fel- 
lows have not yet acquired. Human 
progress is notoriously full of contra- 
dictions; here is one that gives pause 
for thought. In moving toward that 
era of more fully realized human bro- 
therhood, we are perhaps losing as 
much as we gain: that old sense of kin- 
ship with man as man, breaking under 
the strain and stress of newly-discov- 


ered conviction which many fail to un- 
derstand or to adopt. Proud spiritual 
walls are just as prone to keep one’s 
neighbor out as are high-piled walls of 
brick and stone, even with glass on 
top. How a sense of moral superiority 
locks its possessor in, cuts him off from 


his kind! At the stern mention of a 
new creed one can often hear a sound as 
of a key turning in a lock, and one 
knows that here is another soul con- 
demned to solitary imprisonment in 
its own virtue, until some friendly imp 
of failure or transgression sets it free. 

Humble, as it behooves the poor to 
be, in the presence of those rich in 
theory, many merely watch and wait. 
Each theorist is sure that his wealth is 
the only real wealth; each, that his 
panacea will cure all social ills. But, 
aware of the complexity of human ail- 
ments, the many-sidedness of human 
wrongs, what is one to do? Keeping 
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step with one agitator, we lose step 
with another, — perhaps lose step with 
simple humankind in keeping step 
with either. Alack, and well-a-day! 
Meanwhile, one yearningly recalls that 
instinctive human sympathy, ante- 
dating social convictions, based on the 
ordinary experiences of the threshold 
and the hearth. This also has its fine 
uses; it may be the most precious thing 
there is: this sense, below difference 
of faith, of oneness with one’s kind, of 
common destiny in this common pre- 
dicament. In this dim path whereon 
we struggle, groping our way, it is well 
to keep in touch with our fellows, no 
matter what the differences between us 
in worldly or in moral rank or station. 

As for these new riches of professed 
poverty, we stop to ponder. They may 
not all be real; shall we gloat before we 
are sure? Many a fortune of dollars or 
of nuggets or of ideas proves to have 
sandy foundations and melts away. 
Perhaps here, as elsewhere, those who 
have had their wealth long enough to 
forget it are no longer self-conscious 
enough to gloat. Those whose interest 
in their neighbors is too recent to be 
human instinct, whose discovery of a 
common humanity is too fresh to seem 
part of them, who cannot care for their 
fellows and forget that they are caring, 
who cannot feel kindliness without 
flaunting it, who cannot sit in the pre- 
sence of their kind without implying 
that their kind has no such wealth of 
love for humanity, are assuredly lack- 
ing in spiritual good breeding. My 
lady, newly rich, proudly conscious of 
her priceless furs and jewels, is perhaps 
less vain than my lady newly poor, 
proudly conscious of her priceless con- 
victions and habits that make her not 
as others are. Tradition has delivered 
to our laughter, for just chastisement, 
the newly rich; shall not the newly 
poor, for similar reasons, be delivered 
to the laughter of the world? 
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THE OLD HOUSE ON THE BEND 


I wonper if other wayfarers through 
New England greet, as I do, with spe- 
cial affection the old house on the bend 
of the road? It is so characteristic of 
an earlier civilization, so suggestive of 
a vanished epoch — and withal so pic- 
turesque! Even if you are unfortunate 
enough to ‘tour’ in a motor-car, which 
of course is far from the ideal way to 
savor the countryside, still you cannot 
miss the old house on the bend, even 
though you do miss the ‘feel’ of the 
land, the rise and dip of the road, the 
fragrance of the clematis by the wall, 
the already fading gold of the evening 
primroses when you start off after 
breakfast. 

Even for a motorist, however, the 
old house on the bend stands up to 
view, especially if you are on the 
front seat with the driver. The car 
swings into a straightaway, lined, per- 
haps, with sugar maples and gray 
stone walls. Between the trunks are 
vistas of the green fields and far hills. 
But the chief vista is up the white per- 
spective of the road, which seems to 
vanish directly into the front door of 
the solid, mouse-gray house on the 
bend. 

The ribbon of road rushes toward 
you, as if a great spool under your 
wheels were winding it up. The house 
rushes on with it; grows nearer; details 
emerge. You see the great square 
chimney; the tiny window-panes, six 
to a sash, some of them turned by 
time, not into the purple of Beacon 
Hill but into a kind of prismatic sheen 
like oil on water; the bit of classic 
egg-and-dart border on the door-cap; 
the aged texture of the weathered clap- 
board; the graceful arch of the wide 
woodshed entrance, on the kitchen 
side; the giant elm rising far above the 
roof. You rush on so near to the house, 
indeed, that the car seems in imminent 
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danger of colliding with the front door, 
when suddenly the wheels bite the 
road, you feel the pull of centrifugal 
force, and the car swings away at right 
angles, leaving an end view of the 
ancient dwelling behind you, so that 
when you turn for a final glance you 
see the long slant of the roof at the 
rear, going down within six or eight feet 
of the ground. 

Such is the view from a motor-car. 
If you are traveling on foot, however, 
there is much more to be observed, 
such as the great doorstep made from a 
broken millstone, the gigantic rambler 
by the kitchen window, the tiger lilies 
gone wild in the dooryard, and above 
all, the view from the front windows. 
Since the house was visible far up the 
road, conversely a long stretch of the 
road is visible from the house. Stand- 
ing in front of it, you can see a motor or 
wagon approaching a mile away, and 
from the end windows, too, can be seen 
all approaching vehicles from the other 
angle. Moreover, if you lived within, 
you could not only see who was com- 
ing, but you could step out of your 
door a pace or two and converse with 
him as he passed. The old house is 
strategically placed. 

When it was built, a century or even 
a century and a half ago, no motors 
went by on that road, and not enough 
of any kind of traffic to raise a dust. 
The busy town to the south, the sum- 
mer resort to the north, were alike 
small villages, given over to agricul- 
ture. There were no telephones, no 
newspapers even. Fortunate indeed 
was the man whose farm abutted on a 
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bend, for there he could set his house, 
close to the road, viewing the ap- 
proaches in either direction, and no 
traveler could get by him, or at any 
rate by his wife, without yielding the 
latest gossip from the town above or 
below, perhaps from the greater world 
beyond. The high-road was then the 
sole artery of commerce, of communi- 
cation, of intercourse of man with man. 

How neighborly was the house on the 
bend, shedding its parlor-candle rays 
like a beacon by night down the mile 
of straightaway, or flapping its chintz 
curtains in the June sunshine! What a 
testimony it is, in its present gray ruin, 
to the human hunger for news and 
gossip and friendliness! 

The old order has changed, indeed. 
We no longer build on the bend. We 
don’t have bends if we can help it. They 
are dangerous and hard to maintain. A 
house on one would be uninhabitable 
with the dust. We do not seek the 
neighborliness of the road, but retire as 
far as we can to the back of our lot, 
with our telephone and newspaper. 
The old house on the bend halfway 
between Lenox and Stockbridge now 
stands deserted. From country es- 
tates dimly seen in their remote pri- 
vacy of trees and gardens, the stone 
highway leads to other estates equally 
remote and scornful of publicity. Be- 
tween them the motors rush. The old 
house on the bend is dusty and de- 
serted, and every passing car kicks up 
some bit of crushed stone into its tan- 
gled dooryard. It looks pathetically 
down the road with unseeing eyes, the 
last relic of a vanished order. 














